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MESSAGE  FROM  AMETTE  DINSMORE 


It  is  customary  for  many  businesses  to  take  an  inventory  as  of 
January  first  of  each  year.  This  means  a balance  of  accounts  of  stock  on 
hand  and  materials  outstanding.  It  means  a fresh  look  at  current  and 
future  transactions. 

It  seems  appropriate  for  all  of  us  to  take  an  inventory  this  month  of 
friendships--  past  and  present--and  to  sort  out  those  "which  belong  in  various 
categories.  These  categories  are  casual  acquaintances;  daily  or  regular 
contacts,  and  deep-seated  friendships.  The  third  group  is  al"ways  the  smallest 
but  it  holds  the  greatest  significance  and  meaning  for  each  of  us. 

Ho"w  many  friends  have  you  "whose  affection  remains  constant  in  spite  of 
absence,  distance  and  lack  of  communication?  These  are  the  friendships 
which  represent  "unalterable  security,  friendships  which  sur-vive  ’’the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune.” 

We  have  all  had  the  experience  of  coming  face  to  face  with  a friend  whom 
we  have  not  seen  for  years  and  with  whom  we  have  only  exchanged  brief  notes 
at  Christmas.  Yet  we  have  found  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  our  friendly 
relationship.  We  are  perfectly  at  ease  with  each  other--  picking  up  where 
we  left  off.  If  a friendship  cannot  sur"vive  such  an  interval  of  interruption, 
it  is  only  a casual  acquaintanceship. 

Last  month  I was  in"vlted  to  a party  where  there  would  be  a number  of 
familiar  cronies.  Among  them,  however,  were  to  be  two  friends  I had  not 
been  in  touch  with,  except  for  Christmas  cards,  for  almost  20  years  I I 
was  genuinely  excited  and  fo"und  myself  spec"ulating  about  our  anticipated  reunion. 

Would  we  feel  nat"ural  with  each  other?  Would  their  voices  so"und  familiar 
or  would  they  have  new  tones  in  their  speech  due  to  the  acquisition  of  dentures? 
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(l  can  spot  these  every  time,  although  few  people  know  I can  do  so.) 

Would  they  be  polite  and  say  that  I look  just  the  same  or  would  they  be 
frank  and  admit  that  20  years  can  make  a difference  in  your  appearance? 

What  had  the  years  done  to  them?  What  had  the  years  done  to  me?  But  I 
felt  sure  there  would  be  the  old  warmth  in  the  handshake  and  in  the  chuckle. 
The  party  was  fun  and  we  all  had  a good  time,  but  the  two  people  who  were 
unable  to  get  there  were  my  friends  of  two  decades  gone  by  I What  would 
the  answer  have  been  to  my  questions?'  Will  I'  ever  know?  It  was  a real 
disappointment  but  we  can  always  look  forward  to  another  day — another  time. 

Happy  New  Year  I 

• r ■■  Annette  B.  Dinsmore 
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NEWS  DIGEST 


Sen.  J.W.  Fulbright  confirmed  in  a statement  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  staff  was  inquiring  into  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incidents 
"to  clear  up  uncertainties"  about  reported  encounters  between  United  States 
destroyers  and  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats. 

The  Defense  Department  issued  a statement  emphasizing  that  the  evidence 
that  two  American  destroyers,  were  attacked  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boats  was  "conclusive," 

"Any  suggestion  that  the  August,  1964,  attacks  on  U.S.  destroyers  in 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  did  not  occur  is  contrary  to  the  known  facts,"  the  Pentagon 
statement  said. 

The  Fulbright  statement  had  the  effect  of  bringing  into  the  open  doubts 
that  have  been  expressed  privately  for  several  months  by  some  Foreign 
Relations  Conmittee  members  over  administration  accounts  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  incidents.  In  part,  these  doubts  have  centered  on  the  question 
whether  the  American  destroyers  actually  were  attacked  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
naval  craft,  as  the  administration  contends. 

The  committee  members  have  been  hesitant  in  expressing  doubts  since  the 
effect  would  be  to  challenge,  if  not  impugn,  the  integrity  of  the  Presidency 
in  the  middle  of  a war.  The  inclination  among  the  committee  members,  there- 
fore, has  been  to  acknowledge  that  the  attacks  probably  took  place  but  to 
question  whether  the  administration  had  conclusive  proof  of  the  attacks  before 
it  ordered  the  retaliatory  actions. 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  incidents  marked  a turning  point  in  the  United  States 
involvement  in  the  war.  In  retaliation,  the  United  States  bombed  oil  depots 
and  naval  bases  in  North  Vietnam,  and  the  administration  went  to  Congress 
and  obtained  approval  of  a resolution  endorsing  "all  necessary  measures" 
taken  by  the  President  "to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
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U.S.  and  to  prevent  further  aggression." 

Senator  Fulbright,  the  committee  chairman,  said  he  had  directed  the 
staff  inquiry  because  of  information  and  letters  the  committee  had  been 
receiving  "for  some  months"  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incidents  "from  what  we 
believe  to  be  responsible  individuals." 

The  New  York  Times 

****** 

The  nation’s  public  welfare  system  is  "bankrupt"  in  the  view  of 
Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg,  New  York’s  Human  Resources  administrator.  But  when 
Congress  tries  to  do  something  to  change  the  situation,  it  stirs  up  a 
hornet’s  nest  of  dispute  and  criticism. 

This  became  clear  as  Congress  finally  completed  action  on  the  vast  and 
complicated  Social  Security  bill.  Opponents  of  the  bill’s  significant  new 
welfare  provisions  were  so  stirred  up  that  for  a while  they  threatened  to 
mount  a filibuster  in  the  Senate,  even  though  delay  of  the  bill  would  have 
held  up  a 13  percent  Social  Security  benefit  increase  for  millions  of  retired 
persons . 

The  welfare  changes  are  limited  to  the  costly  and  fast-growing  program 
known  as  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children  (AFDC),  which  currently 
costs  the  federal  government  $1.5  billion  a year  and  the  states  even  more. 

The  final  version  of  the  Social  Security  bill  contains  these  major  provisions; 

A new  program  of  providing  welfare  recipients  with  work  and  training 
would  be  established,  together  with  day-care  centers,  at  a cost  to  the 
federal  government  eventually  of  about  $800  million  a year. 

Any  mother  or  father  or  teen-age  child  on  the  AFDC  rolls  deemed  by  the 
state  able  to  benefit  by  training  or  work  would  have  to  accept  the  opportunity 
or  be  denied  welfare  benefits.  The  state  could,  however,  decide  that  a 
mother  with  yoting  children  was  not  an  "appropriate"  candidate  for  the  new 
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work- training  program. 

Finally,  each  state  would  calculate,  on  Jan.  1,  its  total  population 
of  children  l8  years  old  and  younger  and  the  population  of  this  age  receiving 
welfare  because  of  the  absence  of  a parent  from  home.  After  July  1 the 
federal  government  would  not  make  matching  payments  for  any  higher  proportion 
of  children  on  the  rolls. 

The  sponsors  of  the  new  provisions,  led  by  Rep,  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D.-Ark) 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  insisted  that  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  changes  was  to  help  welfare  recipients  by  making  them  even- 
tually self-supporting.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  "freeze"  on  the  number  of 
beneficiaries.  Rep.  Mills  argued,  was  to  "put  pressure  on  the  states"  to 
make  them  carry  out  the  work  and  training  program  and  thus  get  some  persons 
off  the  rolls, 

The  New  York  Times 

-)HHf*** 

The  black  power  philosophy  of  racial  separatism  is  gaining  significant 
support  from  the  nation's  white  liberals,  A growing  number  are  saying  that 
integration  is  impossible  for  the  forseeable  future,  that  the  nation  should 
concentrate  instead  on  building  up  Negro  institutions,  and  that  only  then-- 
perhaps  in  a generation  or  two — can  it  talk  about  integration. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  alarming  those  who  believe  that  integration  is 
the  only  way  to  solve  the  nation's  racial  problems.  They  contend  that  the 
separatist  philosophy  has  caused  a deep  cleavage  in  the  liberal  community 
and,  as  a result,  there  is  almost  no  effective  pressure  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  South  for  racial  change. 

And  some  even  say  that  the  philosophy  marks  the  beginning  of  a national 
retreat  on  Negro  problems,  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  that  took  place  after 
the  Reconstruction  period  in  the  last  century. 
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"The  gains  that  must  be  made  now  are  very  difficult,  and,  separatism 
provides  an  excuse — for  some--for  not  trying,"  said  Bayard  Rustin,  Negro 
director  of  the  A.  Phillip  Randolph  Institute  and  a long-time  crusader  for 
integration.  "The  same  thing  happened  after  Reconstruction,"  he  said. 

"Many  people  kept  fighting  for  reforms  until  it  was  obvious  that  what  the 
Negro  needed  was  40  acres  and  a mule.  That  was  difficult  to  bring  about,  so 
people  turned  their  interest  away  from  the  Negro." 

However,  advocates  of  separatism  are  not  convinced  by  the  integrationist 
arguments  and  show  no  signs  of  abandoning  the  new  philosophy.  "What  we 
propose  is  that  the  black  movement  forget  about  physical  integration  and 
worry  about  power  integration — building  up  power  in  cities,"  says  Richard 
A.  Cloward,  a white  sociologist  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Social  Work  and 
a leading  advocate  of  separatism  for  the  iirmiediate  future. 

"Once  you  get  a power  base,  you  can  get  the  other  kind  of  integration. 

But  you  can't  get  it  the  way  we're  going  now,"  he  said. 

Just  how  many  white  liberals  have  shifted  to  the  "new  separatism"  is 
a matter  of  speculation,  but  it  is  more  than  enough  to  point  to  a major 
trend  in  liberal  thought,  which  Just  last  year  was  almost  totally  committed 
to  integration. 

The  New  York  Times 

The  five-day  work  week  being  introduced  throughout  the  Soviet  economy 
is,  as  promised,  bringing  a change  in  the  way  of  life.  But  the  change  is 
not  always  the  intensified  pursuit  of  culture  and  education  that  was  hopefully 
predicted. 

According  to  a report  printed  last  month,  the  sale  of  vodka  has  increased 
sharply,  the  reading  of  books  has  declined  and  people  are  wasting  more  time 
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than  ever  on  their  days  off  by  standing  in  long  lines  at  food  stores , 
barber  shops,  and  bathhouses. 

The  government’s  decision  in  I966  for  a gradual  transfer  of  all  workers 
to  a five-day  week,  retaining  a total  of  4l  hours,  was  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm  by  most -people  in  Russia.  Factory  directors,  in  particular, 
acclaimed  experiments  with  the  five-day  week  and  said  it  raised  the  morale 
and  the  productivity  of  the  workers . 

But  as  factories  began  to  give  their  employees  two  days  off  instead  of 
one,  the  Soviet  Union’s  still  inadequate  network  of  stores  and  other  service 
facilities  also  hurried  to  take  part  in  the  five-day  week.  All  stores 
except  food  shops,  began  to  close  on  Sundays,  and  the  food  shops  reduced 
their  Sunday  hours . Most  barber  shops,  women’s  hair-dressing  salons,  and 
bathhouses  also  closed  on  Sundays,  with  only  a handful  ranaining  open. 

Libraries  curtailed  their  Saturday  and  Sunday  hours , frustrating  many 
of  the  eight  million  Soviet  part-time  students  who  do  most  of  their  studying 
on  weekends.  The  shortcomings  in  the  transfer  to  a five-day  work  week  were 
criticized  in  Literaturnaya  Gazeta,  the  weekly  publication  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Writers.' 

The  paper  has  no  quarrel  with  the  system  of  two  days  off,  noting  that 
it  indeed  offered  increased  opportunities  for  rest,  culture,  and  education. 
But  it  demanded  that  officials  make  arrangements  to  keep  stores,  libraries, 
museums,  and  other  facilities  open  at  the  time  when  they  were  most  needed. 

The  -writer ^ of  the  article,  Arkady  Likhache'v,  reported  that  the  sale  of 
vodka  had  risen  almost  25  percent  in  Moscow  in  the  first  weeks  after  many 
enterprises  were  shifted  to  the  five-day  week.  The  tumultuous  crowding 
in  the  few  bathhouses  open  on  Sundays,  he  added  is  as  bad.  as  d.uring  the 
worst  days  of  World  War  II.  Moscow’s  handful  of  self-service  automatic 
laundries,  Mr.  Likhachev  continued,,  also  now  work  a five-day  week.  He 
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pointedly  that  many  automatic  laundries  work  aromd.  the  clock  in  some 
Western  coimtries. 

The  New  York  Times 

*-)Hf*** 

A noted.  British  scholar,  in  a comprehensive  analysis  of  all  the  skeptical 
literature  on  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  concluded  that  the 
skeptics  had  made  no  persuasive  case. 

John  Sparrow,  warden  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  published  an  18,000- 
word  article  in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement . Without  accepting  everything 
said  by  the  commission  under  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  he  agreed  with  its 
finding  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  alone  killed  the  President. 

Mr.  Sparrow  examines  in  detail  the  books  by  such  critics  of  the 
commission  as  Mark  Lane,  Prof.  Richard  Popkin,  Edward  Jay  Epstein,  and  Harold 
Weisberg.  Without  questioning  their  sincerity,  he  accuses  them  of  foolish- 
ness and  recklessness. 

"There  is  no  need  to  suppose  any  concerted  plan  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  critics  or  to  impute  sinister  motives  to  any  of  them,"  he  says. 

"To  do  so  would  be  to  fall  into  their  own  besetting  error." 

In  his  detailed  discussion  of  the  many  points  raised  by  the  skeptics, 

Mr.  Sparrow  makes  a number  of  fresh  observations  about  the  situation  in 
Dallas  on  Nov.  22,  I963. 

One  of  the  theories  he  considers --advanced  by  Mr.  Lane  and  others  — 
is  that  one  or  more  assassins  fired  at  President  Kennedy  from  a grassy  knoll 
while  Oswald  or  still  another  person  fired  from  the  Texas  School  Book  Depos- 
itory . 

"If  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Oswald  hit  his  target  in  two  out  of 
three  quick  shots,  it  is  harder  still  to  suppose  that  two  men,  more  than 
100  yards  apart  and  unable  to  see  or  commxmicate  with  each  other,  could  have 
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synchronized  their  fire  so  perfectly/'  Mr.  Sparrow  says.  "And  it  is  hard- 
est of  all  to  imagine  that  conspirators  would  have  allowed  the  success  of 
their  plan  to  depend  on  such  a feat  of  synchronization." 

As  for  the  grassy  knoll  itself,  Mr.  Sparrow  argues  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  anyone  could  have  fired  repeatedly  from  this  open  area  and  "got 
clean  away  in  full  vie'w  of  the  public."  He  adds:  "It  is  really  impossible 
to  suppose  that  anyone  planning  an  assassination  would  have  placed  him 
(a  gunman)  there  for  the  purpose,  in  total  ignorance  of  how  many  lookers-on, 
when  the  procession  passed,  would  be  standing  nearby  or  perhaps  actually 
occupying  the  place  selected  as  his  firing  point." 

---  The  New  York  Times 

Recent  res.earch  in  biology  is  raising  in  many  minds  the  question: 

What  is  life? 

For  the  foreseeable  future  this  is  more  a philosophical  than  a scienti- 
fic question,  but  the  asking  of  it  becomes  inevitable  as  research  in  biolo^ 
comes  closer  to  grips  with  life’s  fundamental  processes. 

In  answer  to  a question  last  month.  Dr.  Arthur  Kornberg  of  Stanford 
University  said  he  does  not  believe  there  is  any  definition  of  life  that 
would  satisfy  both  laymen  and  scientists.  The  question  was  raised  because 
he  and  his  colleagues  had  just  reported  an  achievement  which  seems,  to  some, 
close  to  the  manufacture  of  life  in  the  test  tube. 

The  scientific  team  has  produced,  artificially  in  the  laboratory,  the 
active  infectious  inner  core  of  a virus . With,  the  guidan.ce  of  a biological 
blueprint  from  a natural  virus  and  with  the  help  of  certain  key  enzymes 
from  living  cells,  they  produced  a biologically  active  unit  of  life’s  master 
chemical,  deoxyribonucleic  acid,  kn.owTi  as  DHA, 

When  this  artificially  produced  DM  was  introduced  into  living  cells 
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it  infected  them  just  as  a natural  virus  would.  The  cells  died  and  a harvest 
of  complete  viruses  emerged.  These  viruses  were  indistinguishable  from  the 
natural  virus  the  scientists  sought  to  copy. 

The  work,  reported  in  the  December  proceedings  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  is  the  first  to  have  produced  biologically  active  DNA.  The 
accomplishment  is  considered  major  because  DNA  is  the  substance  of  which  the 
genes  of  all  living  things  are  made.  The  genes  are  the  determinant  of 
heredity,  and  DNA,  therefore,  is  the  master  chemical  which  determines  the 
form  and  function  of  every  living  thing.  It  is  the  substance  of  the  genetic 
code  of  life,  passing  its  instructions  on  from  one  generation  of  cells  to 
the  next. 

The  laboratory  production  of  biologically  active  DNA  seems  to  open  a 
new  chapter  in  research  on  life  at  the  molecular  level.  Dr.  Kornberg  said 
he  expects  that  other  DNA's  may  be  synthetized  in  the  future.  This  alone 
will  increase  man’s  understanding  of  viruses  and  genetics. 

The  important  point  is  that  all  this  research  is  bringing  scientists  a 
far  richer  and  more  detailed  understanding  of  what  life  is  and  how  its 
processes  can  be  employed  for  the  betterment  of  human  health  and  the  conquest 
of  disease. 

The  New  York  Times 

****** 

Sam  Spade  got  himself  involved  with  a fake  Maltese  Falcon  and  stirred 
up  all  sorts  of  questions.  Now  the  questions  are  being  directed  at  Joseph 
V.  Noble,  who  last  month  announced  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art’s 
ancient  Greek  bronze  horse  wasn’t  ancient,  Greek,  or'  entirely  bronze. 

Since  Mr.  Noble  exposed  the  museum’s  horse  as  a forgery,  he  has  received 
50  letters  from  across  the  country.  Among  them  were  five  offers  to  purchase 
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the  horse  (the  museiim  will  not  sell),  15  requests  to  keep  it  on  display 
permanently  (it  is  on  exhibition  "indefinitely"),  and  a suggestion  that 
the  "motive  for  the  dastardly  crime  could  only  have  been  jealousy  and  that 
the  unidentified  Parisian  art  dealer  from  whom  the  horse  was  purchased  v/as 
in  league  with  the  Louvre." 

"It  appears  that  maybe  you  have  overlooked  one  thing,"  Robert  Ives,  a 
junior  high  school  student  in  East  Ridge,  Tenn.,  wrote  Mr.  Noble.  "Maybe 
it  was  real  to  start  with,  but  in  the  process  of  years  or  recently,  a very 
good  duplicate  was  put  in  its  place  and  the  original,  taken. " 

The  museum  officer  answered;  "Your  question  is  an  excellent  one.  The 
photographs  that  were  made  in  1923  when  we  acquired  the  horse  show  the 
casting  line  on  the  horse’s  head  as  it  is  today,  which  proves  that  there 
has  only  been  one  horse." 

The  key  to  exposing  the  fraud  was  Mr.  Noble's  discovery  of  a casting 
line  on  the  horse’s  head,  which  indicated  that  it  had  been  cast  in  a process 
that  was  not  invented  until  about  the  l4th  century. 

At  least  two  of  Mr,  Noble’s  museum  colleagues  have  been  stirred  to 

poetry.  One  of  them,  Helmut  Nickel,  curator  of  arms  and  armor,  wrote  a 

poem  entitled  "Hippophoneia  or  The  Phony  Pony": 

There  was  a horse  of  wood 

in  windy  Troy  it  stood, 

but  then  came  a crisis, 

and  lots  of  surprises , 

came  tumbling  out,  as  they  should. 

Another  horse  of  bronze 
had  a head  line  all  at  once*. 

Though  thought  to  be  Grecian, 
it  just  was  Parisian. 

(*off  the  horse’s  mouth  it  runs). 

Now  very  reliable  sources 
have  said  with  deep  remorses: 

Look  under  their  hide 
for  what  is  inside  I 

Beware  of  Paris,  and  Greeks,  and  their  horses! 

The  New  York  Times 
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SPORTS 


Carl  Yastrzmeski,  the  triple  crown  winner,  also  led  the  American 
League  in  three  other  departments  to  dominate  the  official  batting  figures 
issued  last  month  by  Joe  Cronin,  the  league  president.  The  Boston  Red 
Sox  outfielder,  winner  of  the  I963  batting  title  with  a .321  average,  took 
last  year’s  championship  with  a .326  mark.  He  shared  the  home-r\m  leader- 
ship with  Harmon  Killebrew  of  the  Minnesota' Twins  at  44  and  took  runs-batted- 
in  honors  with  121  to  gain  the  coveted  triple  crown  honor.  He  also  topped 
the  league  in  hits  with  189,  total  bases  with  36O,  and  runs  scored  with 
112.  The  1966  triple  crown  winner,  Baltimore’s  Frank  Robinson,  who  was 
sidelined  for  a while  in  mid-season  with  an  eye  injury,  finished  second 
in  the  batting  race  this  time  at  .311.  The  only  other  .300  hitters  among 
those  qualifying  for  batting  honors  with  502  or  more  plate  appearances 
were  A1  Kaline  of  Detroit,  .308,  and  George  Scott  of  Boston,  .303. 

Jim  Banning,  one  of  the  eight  pitchers  in  the  history  of  major  league 
baseball  to  pitch  a perfect  game,  was  traded  by  the  Philadelphia  Phillies 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  for  Woody  Fryman,  a left-handed  pitcher,  and 
three  minor  league  players.  The  Phillies  gave  up  one  of  baseball's  top 
pitchers  for  Fryman,  Don  Money,  a shortstop,  and  two  pitchers — Bill  Laxton, 
a left-hander,  and  Harold  Clem,  a right-hander.  The  36-year-old  Banning 
apparently  was  a sacrifice  in  a youth  rebuilding  movement  by  John  Quinn, 
the  Phils’  general  manager.  In  four  seasons  with  the  Phillies,  Banning 
won  74  and  lost  46,  with  23  shutouts  and  a 2.48  earned-run  average.  He 
won  19  games  each  of  his  first  three  seasons  after  being  acquired  from 
Detroit  in  the  winter  of  I963. 

Judy  Tegart  of  Australia  scored  the  upset  of  the  South  Australia 
tennis  championships  in  Adelaide  when  she  defeated  Mrs.  Billie  Jean  King 
of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  in  the  final  of  the  women’s  singles.  Miss  Tegart 
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dropped  the  first  set  but  then  played  brilliantly  to  win,  4-6,  6-1,  6-4. 

John  Newcombe,  the  Wimbledon  and  United  States  champion,  beat  Tony  Roche, 
his  Australian  Da^/is  Cup  teammate,  6-4,  6-3,  3-6,  11-9,  to  win  the  men's 
singles  title.  The  United  States  captured  one  title  when  Billie  Jean  King 
and  Rosemary  Casals  beat  Australia's  Kerry  Melville  and  Karen  Krantzcke, 

6-2,  6-4,  in  the  women's  doubles  title.  Ray  Ruffles  and  Miss  Krantzcke 
downed  Arcen  Jacques  and  Miss  Casals,  8-10,  9-7,  7-5. 

Billie  Jean  King,  the  United  States  and  Wimbledon  champion  was  recommended 
for  No.  1 ranking  by  the  women's  ranking  committee  of  the  U.S.  Lawn  Tennis 
Association.  She  was  also  ranked  first  a year  ago  and  shared  the  No.  1 
spot  the  preceding  year.  Nancy  Richey  of  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  winner  of  the 
National  Clay  Courts  championship  and  every  other  domestic  championship 
in  which  she  had  participated,  received  the  No.  2 ranking,  while  Mary  Ann 
Eisel  of  St.  Louis  took  third  place.  Rosemary  Casals  of  San  Francisco  dropped 
from  third  to  fifth  and  Peaches  Bartkowicz  of  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  advanced 
to  foiirth. 

Charles,  Pasarell  of  Puerto  Rico  was  placed  first  in  men's  singles  in 
the  1967  rankings  recommended  by  the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association's 
ranking  committee.  The  23-year-old  Pasarell,  a tall,  rangy,  power  player, 
was  ranked  fourth  a year  ago.  Dennis  Ralsong  of  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  held 
the  No.  1 spot  last  year  just  before  he  turned  professional.  Ranked  behind 
Pasarell  were:  Arthur  Ashe  of  Richmond;  Cliff  Richey  of  San  Angelo,  Tex.; 

Clark  Graebner  of  Beachwood,  Ohio;  Maring  Riessen  of  Evanston,  111.;  Ron 
Holmberg  of  Highland  Falls,  N.Y.;  Stanley  Smith  of  Pasedena,  Calif.;  Allen 
Fox  of  Los  Angeles;  Eugene  Scott  of  New  York  and  Robert  Lutz  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  tennis  barons  of  Britain  agreed  to  abolish  the  ancient  line 
between  amateurs  and  professionals  and  throw  Wimbledon  open  to  all.  The 
action,  taken  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lawn  Tennis  Association  in  London, 
is  the  most  serious  challenge  yet  to  the  many  countries  that  have  long 
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resisted  open  tennis.  The  International  Lawn  Tennis  Federation  which 
has  repeatedly  rejected  open  tennis  proposals,  has  threatened  massive 
retaliation  against  the  British  move.  It  would  boycott  tournaments  in 
Britain  and  suspend  any  players  who  participated. 

Russian -born  Dov  Markus  of  Long  Island  University  has  been  selected 
as  the  nation’s  outstanding  college  soccer  player  for  196??  P.K.  Macker, 
commissioner  of  the  National  Professional  Soccer  League,  annoiinced.  Markus, 
who  scored  80  goals  in  his  three-year  varsity  career,  received  the  first 
annual  Robert  R.  Herman  award  and  a free  trip  to  Europe  to  view  a champion- 
ship international  soccer  match. 

xxxxxxxx 
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AS  DULCIE  SEES  IT 


Howdy I 

I know  what  "new"  is.  It  is  something  shiny  and  pretty  and  it  is 
something  you  never  saw  before.  A new  friend  is  somebody  you  never  saw 
before  and  who  says  ypu  are  beautiful  and  good.  A new  place  is  somewhere 
you  are  and  you  never  went  there  before. 

But  what  is  a new  year  and  why  is  it  a happy  new  year?  I am  puzzled. 

The  new  shiny  pretty  thing  gets  unshiny  and  isn't  very  pretty  after  a 
while.  The  new  friend  is  nice  but  he  doesn’t  call  you  beautiful  very 
often  --  and  he  knows  you  are  not  always  good.  You  stay  at  the  new  place 
a while  with  the  Boss  - but  then  you  come  home  and  everything  is  the  same. 

What  is  a new  year?  When  does  it  stop  being  new?  Do  you  know? 

Goodbye . 

Dulcie  Dinsmore 

P.S.  Have  a HAPPY  NEW  YEAE  anyway. 
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LIGHT  SPOTS 


HAVE  YOU  FFIARD  THIS  ONE?  - The  emu  might  have  been  hard  of  hearing,  or 
Henry  Shilton  might  have  been  hard  of  seeing.  While  Mr.  Shilton  was  admiring 
the  lions  at  the  zoo  in  Bradford,  England,  the  ostrichlike  emu  in  the  cage 
next  to  the  lions  stuck  his  neck  through  the  bars  and  ate  Mr.  Shilton’s 
hearing  aid.  Said  a spokesman  at  the  Bradford  Royal  Infirmary,  which 
supplies  free  hearing  aids:  "We  hear  a lot  of  very  odd  tales  here." 

*  *  * * 

LBJ  HAD  THE  RIGHT  OWE  - At  the  conclusion  of  a ceremony  during  President 

Johnson's  recent  tour  of  military  bases,  the  President  walked  off  to  a 
group  of  waiting  helicopters  and  was  about  to  board  one  when  a Marine  colonel 
caught  his  attention.  "Mr.  President,"  the  colonel  said,  "this  is  not 
your  helicopter.  Your  helicopter  is  over  there."  "Son,"  the  President 
replied,  "they’re  ALL  my  helicopters." 

* * * 

THE  FARMER  BEATS  A WIFE  - A farmer  in  Georgetown,  Guyana,  stripped  his 
wife  naked  and  paraded  her  up  and  down  the  village  street  three  times  while 
beating  her  with  a stick,  a court  was  told.  The  magistrate  sentenced  farmer 
Sam  Persaud  to  a fine  of  $35  or  two  months  in  jail.  Asked  to  explain, 
the  farmer  said  his  wife  tore  off  his  clothes  first. 

* * * 

AH  HONEST  OFFER  - A Vanderbilt  University  student  who  posted  a notice  on 
a campus  biilletin  board  might  flunk  a marketing  examination,  but  he  would 
earn  honors  for  honesty.  His  offer  was  brief:  "For  Sale:  How  to  Pass 
High  on  the  Graduate  Record  Exam.  $1.50.  P.S.:  It  didn't  work." 

* * * 

DEMONSTRATING  SAFETY  - Edward  Brown,  chairman  of  a district  road  safety 
committee  of  Bristol,  England,  was  fined  $42  for  stopping  his  car  on  the 
wrong  side  of  a traffic  island,  backing  up  to  make  a U-turn,  mounting 
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the  sidewalk  and  scattering  pedestrians,  and  finally  hitting  the  front  of 
a store. 

* * * 

POOR  MM!  ” Albert  Pember  of  Christchxirch,  England,  parted  from  his  wife 
on  their  wedding  day  42  years  ago  and  has  paid  her  $4.80  a week  maintenance 
ever  since.  Albert,  now  66  and  a pensioner,  told  a court  he  last  saw  his 
wife  at  their  wedding  party  in  1925*  Her  parents  would  not  let  him  stay 
after  the  party,  he  said.  The  magistrate  reduced  the  maintenance  order  to 
a nominal  12  cents  a year. 

* * * 
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EVENTS  AT  A GIANCE 


North  Vietnam  has  rejected  as  "nothing  but  worn-out  tricks"  the  five- 
point  plan  President  Johnson  laid  down  before  Christmas  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 
The  only  solution,  Hanoi  said,  is  for  the  United  States  to  halt  unconditionally 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  to  withdraw  United  States  and  other  allied 
forces  from  South  Vietnam.  . . . With  apologies  to  Santa  Claus  for  taking 
over  his  job.  President  Johnson  signed  a multi -billion- dollar  Christmas 
package  of  pay  increases  for  five  million  servicemen  and  civilian  employes. 

He  also  signed  a new  schedule  of  postal  rate  increases,  raising  first-class 
mail  from  5 cents  to  6 cents,  postcards  from  4 cents  to  5 cents,  and  domestic 
air  mail  from  8 cents  to  10  cents  an  ounce,  effective  Jan.  7-  • • • Americans 
are  taking  a more  aggressive  attitude  toward  the  Vietnam  war,  according  to 
the  latest  Harris  Poll.  By  a 58  to  24  percent  margin,  they  believe  convincing 
the  Communists  they  can't  win  is  the  best  route  to  a negotiated  peace.  . . . 

The  first  session  of  the  90'th  Congress  adjourned  after  approving  four  major 
bills  that  provided  controversy  and  dissension  until  the  end.  It  passed 
measures  raising  Social  Security  benefits,  continuing  federal  aid  to  education 
and  reducing  appropriations  for  foreign  aid  and  antipoverty  programs.  . . . 
With  vigorous  backing  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  a space 
treaty  on  the  rescue  and  return  of  astronauts  was  approved  at  the  United 
Nations  by  the  28-nation  outer  space  committee.  The  agreement  in  preparation 
since  1962,  was  hailed  on  all  sides  as  a momentous  accomplishment.  . . . 

Former  President  Eisenhower  advocated  a sweeping  code  of  ethics  for  all 
politicians  including  full  financial  disclosure  with  "pitiless  publicity" 
for  lawmakers  as  the  price  of  public  office.  Writing  in  the  January  Reader  * s 
Digest , he  appeared  at  odds  with  members  of  his  own  party,  including  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Everett  Dirks en  and  some  Democrats  who  have  opposed  full 
disclosure  of  private  finances.  ...  At  least  eight  persons  were  killed  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  when  Air  Force  jet  fighter-bomber,  freshly  loaded  with  fuel, 
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faltered  on  takeoif  and  plummeted  into  a residential  area,  starting  a fire 
that  engulfed  a supermarket  and  three  homes.  The  two  men  aboard  the  plane, 
Capt.  Gary  L.  Hughes  and  Flight  Lieut.  Jack  R.  Hamilton,  ejected  safely 
before  it  plunged  into  the  shopping  center.  . . . Convictions  for  violation 
of  the  draft  laws  doubled  in  the  last  year,  and  judges  handed  out  stiffen 
sentences.  Figures  from  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  showed 
that  7^8  persons  were  convicted  during  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  last  June 
30  compared  with  372  during  the  I966  fiscal  year;  the  average  prison  sentence 
was  32.1  months  compared  with  26.4  months  given  in  I966.  . , . Evalyn  Walsh 
McLean,  25,  granddaughter  and  namesake  of  the  Washington  hostess  who  once 
owned  the  Hope  diamond- -which,  according  to  a world-famous  superstition, 
has  been  subjecting  its  owners  and  their  families  to  a curse  for  more  than 
300-years — ■ died  of  an  undetermined  cause  on  her  ranch  near  Plano,  Tex. 

Among  others,- the  Hope  diamond- once  belonged  to  King  Louis  XVI  and  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  were  guillotined  in  the  French’ Revolution;  two  of 
Evalyn  Walsh  McLean's  children  died  untimely  deaths 'after  she  bought  the  44-|-- 
carat  stone  in  I9II;  her  husband  ended  up  in  an  insane  asylum;  and  she  her- 
self -became  a morphine  addict  before  her -death  in  1947.  . . . A 60  percent 
rise  in  bank  robberies  outpaced  a general  nationwide  increase  in  violent 
crimes  during -the -first  nine  months  of  1967,  the  FBI  reported.  The  agency 
said  all  crimes  increased  by  I6  percent  over  the  total  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  I966;  all  robberies  were -up  by- 27  percent,  murders  by  I6  percent, 
aggravated  assaults  by  9 percent  and  forcible  rape  by  7 percent.  . . . Prof. 
Christian  W.  Barnard,  the  surgeon  who  performed  the  -world’s  first  heart 
transplant,  said  that  despite  the  death  of  his  patient,  Louis  Washkansky, 

53,  he  was  prepared  to  perform  such  an  operation  again.  The  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  surgeon  reported  he  saw  no  evidence  that  the  body  of  the  patient  had 
rejected  the  transplanted  heart  of  a 25-year-old  woman;  the  post-mortem 
indicated  the  patient  died  of  a severe  localized  infection  of  the  lungs. 
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A pack  of  dogs  attacked  and  killed  two  young  brothers,  Eugene  Goodman,  4, 
and  Kenneth  Goodman,  3,  in  Madison  Heights,  Va.  The  police  said  the  dogs, 
four  German  Shepherds  from  a nearby  home,  attacked  the  children  while  their 
father  flailed  the  animals  with  a rake.  . . . Three  New  York  City  detectives, 
two  investigators  from  the  Nassau  County  District  Attorney’s  office  and  a 
federal  narcotics  agent  were  arrested  on  charges  of  having  sold  narcotics 
to  peddlers  in  New  York  City  and  Long  Island.  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  Morgenthau’ 
office  in  New  York,  which  announced  the  arrests,  said  the  six  men,  all  assigned 
to  combat  trafficking  in  narcotics,  had  been  charged  with  "concealing,  selling 
and  facilitating  transportation  of"  cocaine  and  other  narcotics.  . . . Julie 
Andrews  was  voted  the  year'^s  top  moneymaking  star  in  the  annual  poll  of  the 
nation’s  motion-picture  exhibitors  conducted  by  the  Motion  Picture  Herald, 
the  weekly  trade  magazine;  Miss  Andrews  also  headed  the  list  of  top  box- 
office  attractions  last  year.  Sidney  Poitier,  seventh  in  the  list  of  the 
top  10,  is  the  first  Negro  performer  to  be  named  by  the  showmen  in  the  36- 
year  -history  of  the  poll.  . . . The  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  l6,8l0  members  operating 
in  714  individual  units,  or  Klaverns,  in  18  states,  and  has  56  women’s 
auxiliaries.  The  figures  come  from  a report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  which  spent  two  years  investigating  the  Klan  and  has 
approved  legislation  aimed  at  curbing  terrorism.  . . . More  than  a dozen 
sailors  at  the  training  center  in  Bainbridge,  Md.,  are  awaiting  discharge 
from  the  Navy  for  smoking  marijuana.  Capt.  John  P.  Kane,  commandant  of  the 
training  center,  said  that  all  those  involved  were  low-ranking,  enlisted 
men  and  averaged  about  I9  years  of  age.  . . . The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Valparaiso  said  that  Catholic  girls  who  wear  bikinis  on  Chilean  beaches 
would  not  receive  Holy  Communion.  The  directive  was  issued  by  Bishop  Emilio 
Tagle  Covarrubias  as  Chile  neared  the  prime  of  the  siunmer  season.  . . . 

Richard  J.  Noble,  20,  a sophomore  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  confessed 
that  he  started  a fire  that  killed  three  young  people  at  a fraternity  house 
party  on  the  campus.  He  said  he  did  it  accidentally  while  engaged  in 
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"horseplay"  after  drinking  15  to  20  glasses  of  champagne  at  the  party; 
before  the  party  he  had  also  done  some  drinking  at  a country  club.  . . . 
Conservative  Republican  Louie  B.  Nunn,  who  campaigned  against  the  Johnson 
administration  and  the  war  in  Vietnam,  was  inaugiirated  as  the  first  GOP 
governor  of  Kentucky  in  20  years.  Nunn,  43,  a country  lawyer,  is  the 
seventh  Republican  in  the  history  of  the  Bluegrass  State  to  become  governor. 

His  elevation  to  the  $30,000-a-year  position  gives  Republicans  a 26-24 
edge  in  the  nation's  state  houses.  . . . Gov.  George  Romney  of  Michigan 
met  with  Premier  Aleksei  N,  Kosygin  in  the  Kremlin  for  a two-hour  discussion 
of  issues  ranging  from  the  Vietnam  war  to  arms  control,  the  Israel-Arab 
conflict  and  Soviet-U.S.  relations.  Gov.  Romney  was  the  first  American  to 
be  received  by  Premier  Kosygin  in  Moscow  since  last  spring  when  Ambassador 
Llewellyn  E.  Thompson  visited  the  Soviet  leader  in  order  to  discuss  President 
Johnson's  appeal  for  a curb  on  the  development  of  the  costly  anti-missile 
defenses.  . . . State  public  health  officials  in  California,  reporting  on  the 
results  of  a five-year  study  of  the  mortality  of  long-time  residents  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  riiled  out  smog  as  a cause  of  cancer.  The  report  showed 
that  residents  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  San  Diego,  who  breath  less 
smog  than  those  in  Los  Angeles,  have  a greater  statistical  chance  of  dying 
of  lung  cancer;  cigarette  smoking  was  the  m.ajor  factor  causing  lung  cancer.  . . 
An  Arlington,  Va.,  jury  found  John  Patler  guilty  of  first-degree  murder 
in  the  ambush  slaying  last  Aug.  25  of  George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  head  of 
the  American  Nazi  party.  Patler,  29,  once  a top  aide  to  Rockwell  in  the 
party,  was  sentenced  to  20  years  in  prison.  . . . The  Labor  Department 
reported  that  the  nation's  unemployment  dropped  abruptly  in  November,  to 
3*9  percent  from  4.3  percent  in  October.  This  was  the  biggest  month -to -month 
decline  since  I96I,  when  the  economy  was  pulling  out  of  a recession.  . . . 
President  Johnson  signed  into  law  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  which  will  gradually 
plug  loopholes  left  by  the  first  Federal  Meat  inspection  law.  At  the 
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president's  invitation,  the  White  House  ceremony  was  attended  by  89-year- 
old  Upton  Sinclair  whose  book  "The  Jungle,"  published  in  I906,  helped 
enact  the  first  law  through  exposure  of  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  meat 
industry.  . . . Air  Force  MaJ . Robert  H.  Lawrence  Jr.,  31?  the  first 
Negro  named  to  the  United  States  space  program,  was  killed  in  the  crash 
of  an  F-104  jet  fighter  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  in  California.  He  was 
the  ninth  United  States  astronau-^  to  be  killed  in  an  accident.  . . . Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat  of  Conn.,  dropped  his  libel  suit  against  two 
columnists.  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson,  whose  published  accusations  led 
to  his  censure  by  the  Senate  for  misuse  of  campaign  fxmds . He  sought  one 
million  dollars  in  compensatory  damages  stemming  from  his  loss  of  income, 
injury  to  his  reputation,  and  his  legal  expenses.  ...  An  old  law  that 
permits  the  Navy  to  enlist  youths  of  l4,  with  parental  consent,  would  be 
repealed  under  a bill  sent  to  the  President  by  the  Senate.  The  legislation 
would  establish  a imiform  minimum  enlistment  age  of  1?  years,  with  parental 
consent,  for  all  the  armed  services.  . . . New  earth  tremors  shook  Western 
India  as  rescuers  hunted  amid  the  rubble  of  Koyna  for  survivors  of  the  pre- 
vious day's  earthquake  which  killed  at  least  250  persons  and  injured  300. 
The  new  tremors  shook  Bombay,  Poona,  Kolhapur,  and  the  Koyna  area,  while 
the  smoke  of  Hindu  funeral  pyres  rose  along  the  banks  of  the  Koyna  River.  . 
Dr.  Bela  Schick,  who  in  1913  developed  a test  for  diptheria  that  led  to 
the  conquest  of  that  childhood  disease,  died  in  New  York  City  at  the  age 
of  90.  . . . The  Peace  Corps'  national  recruiting  director,  Ray  Holland, 
said  applications  had  dropped  30  percent  in^  1967*  He  believes  it  is 
because  the  world  situation  has  "made  young  Americans  cynical  about  their 
ability  to  change  anything  in  the  world'.'  . . . Bert  Lahr,  who  played  the 
cowardly  lion  in  the  1939  filn  "The  Wizard  of  Oz,"  died  in  New  York  City 
at  the  age  of  72. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  ANNETTE  DINSMORE 


When  we  look  at  the  February  calendar  this  year  we  see  the  29th  day  and 
realize  that  1968  is  Leap  Year.  There  is  a 29th  of  February  only  once  in 
four  years  and  a child  born  on  this  day  can  be  cheated  out  of  many  birthday 
parties. 

I had  a friend  whose  birthday  came  on  February  29  and  when  she  was  48  years 
old  I sent  her  a card  celebrating  the  12th  birttiday.  It  was  actually  her  twelfth 
birthday-  though  I strongly  suspected  that  she  did  not  admit  to  all  of  them. 

Age  can  spiral  in  relation  to  the  number  of  birthdays  when  they  have  to  be 
multiplied  by  four. 

Leap  Year  is  the  name  given  to  the  year  containing  366  days.  The  astronomers 
of  Julius  Caesar  in  46  B.  settled  the  solar  year  at  36  1/4  days.  These  quarters 
at  the  end  of  four  years  made  a day  wMch  was  added  to  the  fourth  year.  The  name 
Leap  Year  is  perhaps  due  to  the  notion  that  the  calendar  takes  a leap  of  one 
day  every  fourth  year  to  make  up  for  its  ordinary  year  being  one  fourth  day  too 
short.  After  February  29  a date  ’’leaps  over”  a day  of  the  week.  For  example, 
Christmas  fell  on  Monday  in  1967  and  it  will  fall  on  Wednesday  in  1968-  skipping 
Tuesday. 

Any  year  whose  date  is  exactly  divisible  by  four  is  a leap  year.  The  exception 
to  this  rule  is  the  year  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  which  is  not  a leap  year  un- 
less it  is  also  divisible  by  400.  Thus  1900,  though  exactly  divisible  by  f<Hir, 
was  not  a Leap  Year,  while  2000  will  be. 
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There  is  an  old  saying  that  during  Leap  Year  the  ladies  may  propose,  and 
if  not  accepted,  they  can  claim  a silk  gown.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has 
ever  been  offered  for  the  custom  for  wonSen  to  woo  during  Leap  Year.  But 
there  have  been  laws  passed  making  it  legal.  Scotland  passed  a law  in  1288 
and  France  a few  years  later,  while  Genoa  and  Florence  did  so  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  Scottish  law  said  that  for  each  year  known  as  "Lepe  Yeare”,  ilke  mayden 
ladye  of  bothe  highe  and  lowe  estait  shall  hae  liberte  to  bespeke  ye  man  she 
likes.  *’  If  he  refuses  to  take  her  to  be  his  lawful  "wyfe”  he  shall  have  to  pay 
up  to  a pound  unless  he  can  make  it  appear  that  he  is  bethrothed  to  another 
woman. 

The  quaint  spelling  and  wording  of  the  thirteenth  century  law  bring  a picture 
to  mind  of  Scottish  lads  and  charming  lassies  trying  to  catch  them.  I wonder 
how  successfiil  our  American  Girls  have  been  in  the  Leap  Years  of  the 
1900’ s - how  many  have  been  accepted  - how  many  have  had  to  be  satisfied 


with  the  silk  gown  (or  less)  ! 


NEWS  DIGEST 


President  Johnson  is  far  more  widely  regarded  as  a "hawk"  than  is  any  of  four 
leading  Republican  Presidential  prospects,  including  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan,  according  to  the  latest  Gallup  poll. 

A representative  sample  of  the  nation’s  adults  was  asked  to  label  eight  leading 
political  figures  as  either  "hawks"  or  "doves"  regarding  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
list  included  can(ii,dates  of  both  major  parties  as  well  as  a probable  third-party 
states'  rights  candidates,  former  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama. 

A "hawk"  was  defined  in  the  survey  as  a person  who  wants  to  step  up  the  mil- 
itary effort  in  Vietnam  and  a "dove"  as  a person  who  wants  to  reduce  it. 

The  Vietnam  war— and  the  position  taken  on  it  by  the  various  Presidential  candi- 
dates—will  be  on  the  minds  of  voters  as  they  go  to  the  polls  in  New  Hampshire  March 
12  and  in  subsequent  primaries.  The  war  is  considered  by  most  voters  to  be  the 
nation’ s number  one  problem  . 

Two  persons  in  every  three  (66  percent)  labeled  President  Johnson  a "hawk" 
while  18  percent  consider  him  a "dove";  16  percent  did  not  express  an  opinion. 

In  contrast,  a majority  of  voters  consider  two  of  the  President’s  fellow  Demo- 
crats to  be  "doves "--Senators  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Eugene  J.  McCarthy..  Mr. 
McCarthy  is  opposing  President  Johnson  in  the  New  Hampshire  primary  as  a "peace" 
candidate . 

In  terms  of  leading  Republican  prospects , anything  but  a united  party  front  is 
revealed.  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Reagan  are  widely  regarded  by  the  American  people 
as  "hawks,"  but  opinion  is  about  evenly  divided  in  the  case  of  Governor  Rockefeller 
and  is  on  the  "dove"  side  in  the  case  of  Gov.  George  Romney.  Mr.  Wallace  is  re- 
garded as  a "hawk"  to  about  the  same  extent  as  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Nixon. 
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The  findings,  the  polls  says,  suggests  that  a ’’hawkish*'  candidatewould  win  more 
votes  than  a "dove. " To  be  sure  many  people  believe  a "hard  line"  approach  to 
Vietnam  to  be  the  best  way  to  bring  an  early  end  to  the  fighting.  This,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  voters  are  unwilling  to  accept  certain  non-military  approaches 
if  they  hold  forth  promise  of  bringing  peace.  — The  New  York  Times 

"Warning:  Dogs  Running  Loose"  reads  the  conspicuous  sign  at  the  closely  guarded 
Frankfurt,  West  Germany,  headquarters  of  N.  T.  S.  , the  Russian  emgre  organization 
that  has  been  named  in  the  trial  of  four  Soviet  intellectuals  in  Moscow.  Situated  in  a 
desolate  Frankfurt  suburb,  the  prefabricated  buildings  of  Narodno  Trudovoy  Soyus — 
the  People’s  Labor  Alliance — is  a strange  background  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
organization’s  avowed  objectives:  the  undermining  and  eventual  removal  of  the 
Soviet  regime. 

"We  are  not  an  emigre  organization  of  the  usual  type,"  a spokesman  for  the  group 
told  a visiting  reporter.  "We  are  one  with  the  people  in  Russia,  and  what  you  see 
here  and  might  see  at  our  bureaus  in  London  and  Paris  is  but  the  uppermost  top  of 
the  iceberg. " 

The  organization’s  chief  weapon  is  the  Possev  Publishing  Company,  whose  print- 
shop  and  offices  also  lie  behind  the  six-foot  iron  fence  girding  the  group’s  head- 
quarters in  Frankfurt-Sossenheim.  The  publishing  company  was  the  first  in  the 
West  to  print  Aleksandr  Ginzburg’s  "white  book"  on  the  1966  trial  in  Moscow  of  the 
Soviet  writers  Adnrei  D.  Sinyavsky  and  Yuli  M.  Daniel.  Mr.  Ginzburg,  28,  was 
sentenced  to  five  years  last  month  by  a Moscow  court  in  a trial  with  three  other 
young  dissidents. 
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Mr,  Ginzburg,  during  the  trial,  denied  any  links  with  the  N.  T.  S.  , and  the 
N.  T.  S.  spokesman,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified,  declared  that  his  organization 
had  received  a mimeographed  copy  of  the  Ginzburg  book  without  the  writer's 
knowledge.  He  said  that  at  least  30  copies  had  been  smuggled  out  of  Russia. 

The  head  of  the  emigre  organization  is  Dr.  Vladimir  Poremsky,  58,  the  son  of 
a Czarist  officer  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  N.  T.  S.  in  Belgrade  in  1930. 

Dr.  Poremsky  lives  in  Paris.  "We  are  against  terror  and  violence,"  said  Dr. 
Poremsky's  colleague  in  Frankfurt.  The  efforts  of  Ms  group  to  "restore  democracy" 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  he  said,  were  pursued  only  with  "unbloody"  means,  such  as 
smuggling  literature  into  the  country  and  broadcasting  propaganda  from  a clandestine 
radio  station  near  Munich. 

"We  are  a reality  the  Soviets  must  reckon  with,”  the  N.  T.  S.  spokesman  said, 

"and  unlike  the  Trotskites,  Mensheviks,  and  other  near-extinct  emigre  groups, 
we  are  looking  ahead  and  not  toward  the  past. " —The  New  York  Times 

One  of  the  nation's  greatest  teachers  of  surgery  has  defended  the  recent  series 
of  heart  transplantations  as  an  important  development  that  must  be  given  its  chance. 

He  is  Dr.  Owen  H.  Wangensteen,  for  37  years  cMef  of  surgery  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Hospital  in  Minneapolis.  A remarkable  number  of  outstanding  heart 
surgeons  trained  under  Mm — including  Dr.  Norman  Shumway  of  Stanford  Umversity 
and  Dr.  Christiaan  Barnard  of  Capetown.  The  two  are  the  only  surgeons  who  have 
transplanted  human  hearts  with  enough  success  to  keep  the  patients  alive  for  days 
and  weeks  after  surgery. 
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Dr.  Adrian  Kantrowitz  of  Maimoiiides  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  the  only  other  sur- 
geon  who  has  attempted  to  transplant  a heart  from  one  person  to  another,  trained 
under  Dr.  Clarence  Dennis  of  New  York  who,  in  turn,  was  one  of  Dr.  Wangensteen's 
students. 

The  Minnesota-born  surgeon,  now  70,  retired  last  year , leaving  Ms  enduring 
mark  on  the  profession  in  the  form  of  Wangensteen-trained  professors  of  surgery 
at  more  than  30  institutions  here  and  abroad.  In  a recent  interview  in  Ms  office  in 
Minneapolis,  the  wMte-haired  teacher  of  surgical  teachers  commented  on  the  recent 
criticism  that  has  followed  the  five  heart  transplantations  during  the  last  two  months. 
"I  tMnk  only  the  people  who  are  in  the  game  knov/  the  problems  and  I tMnk,  one  should 
leave  them  alone,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Wangensteen  termed  "nonsense"  some  recent  suggestions  that  a Congressional 
commltte  or  a Government-sponsored  panel  look  into  the  etMcs  of  transplantation. 

He  said  the  surgeons  who  did  the  work  were  men  of  conscience  as  well  as  skill  and 
courage.  The  ethics  and  emotional  problems  of  transplantation  have  long  been  a sub- 
ject of  serious  discussion  among  specialists  in  that  field.  Now,  said  Dr.  Wagensteen, 
tMs  field  of  discussion  has  been  entered  by  "self  appointed  arbiters.  . .who  are  more 
skilled  in  criticism  than  in  the  subject  they  are  judging.  " The  heart  surgeons  know 
what  they  are  about,  said  Dr.  Wangensteen.  "It's  a gamble  in  a sense,  but  they  are 
gambling  for  big  stakes. " 

Dr.  Wagensteen,  the  son  of  a Norwegian  immigrant  farmer,  wanted  to  be  a farmer 
Mmself  but  was  persuaded  by  his  family  to  go  to  medical  school.  In  Ms  many  years 
as  an  active  surgeon,  he  made  important  contributions  of  Ms  own  to  cancer  surgery, 
to  understanding  of  appendicitis,  and  other  disorders  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract.  — 
The  New  York  Times 

* 5^  * 
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Prime  mnister  Wilson  brought  a suit  for  libel  against  the  International  Herald 
Tribune,  the  American  newspaper  edited  and  published  in  Paris.  He  complained  of  a 
column  by  an  American  reporter,  Miss  Flora  Lewis,  published  in  the  issue  of  October 
12  which  discussed  Mr.  Wilson  and  Ms  political  secretary,  Mrs.  Marcia  Williams, 
a divorcee,  and  said  there  had  been  "gossip"  about  them.  The  suit  was  filed  for 
the  Prime  Minister  by  Lord  Goodman,  Ms  personal  solicitor.  It  did  not  fix  a 
demand  for  damages,  but  there  has  been  talk  in  London  that  upward  of  $100,  000 
will  be  sought. 

The  International  Herald  Tribune  is  owned  jointly  by  John  Hay  WMtney,  publisher 
of  the  defunct  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Washington  Post,  and  the  New  York 
Times.  Miss  Lewis's  column  is  syndicated  by  the  Long  Island  newspaper  Newsday. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  been  the  subject  of  broad  satire  since  he  took  office 
in  1964.  A play,  "Mr.  Wilson's  Diary,  " now  in  the  West  End,  includes  a Wilson 
character  who  appears  in  a rumpled  Batman  costume. 

On  October  ll—the  day  before  Miss  Lewis’s  column  appeared  in  the  Paris  paper— 
Mr.  Wilson  won  substantial  libel  damages  for  the  publication  of  a suggestive  sketch 
about  Mm.  A group  of  singers  called  "The  Move"  published  a postcard  to  advertise 
a record  that  showed  Mr.  Wilson  sitting  naked  on  a bed  with  a woman  labeled 
"secretary"  lying  on  it  in  a nightgown.  That  case  was  settled  before  any  suit  was 
filed  with  the  singing  group  making  a "profound  " apology,  accepting  a permanent 
injunction  against  distribution  of  the  postcard  and  paying  damages  estimated  at 
nearly  $50,  000.  The  money  went  to  charity. 

Immediately  after  publication  of  the  Flora  Lewis  column  in  the  Herald  Tribune, 
there  were  London  newspaper  articles  that  Mr.  Wilson  planned  legal  action.  Then, 
over  a period  of  weeks,  notMug  happened.  Last  month  an  article  in  the  Sunday  Tele- 
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graph  reported  that  Mr.  Wilson's  attorney,  Lord  Goodman,  had  met  in  New  York  on 
October  30  with  lawyers  representing  the  International  Herald  Tribune  and  Newsday. 
The  article  included  extensive  quotations  attributed  to  the  Newsday  lawyer,  Andrew 
Hughes.  He  said  that  a settlement  had  been  raised  at  the  meeting  as  a possibility 
but  that  he  had  walked  out  because  he  did  not  thing  Mr.  Wilson  had  any  legal  ground 
for  complaint.  — The  New  York  Times 

It  was  cold  and  windy  on  West  116th  Street  in  New  York's  Central  Harlem  but  the 
block  was  crowded  and  alive  with  the  late -afternoon  noise  that  comes  off  slum  streets. 
Children  played  in  the  street  and  teen-agers  shuffled  to  the  music  that  spilled  out 
of  the  record  shops.  Women  moved  along  with  bags  of  groceries  and  men  in  worn, 
woolen  coats  huddled  in  the  doorways  of  abandoned  buildings. 

Near  Lenox  Avenue,  a young  Negro  man  carrying  a shopping  bag  filled  with 
socks  tried  to  sell  them  to  passers-by.  Up  the  block,  a woman  in  a rumpled,  cloth 
coat  stood  with  two  men  on  the  sidewalk  near  a steamy  little  restaurant  and  openly 
purchased  a bag  of  heroin.  The  sale,  made  one  day  last  month,  took  only  a few 
minutes,  but  it  could  be  seen  from  the  restaurant,  from  cars  in  the  street,  and  from 
shops  on  the  other  side. 

In  Harlem,  almost  everyone  knows  that  narcotics  are  sold  openly  in  the  streets. 
"Sure  they  sell  it  in  the  street, " a young  Negro  housewife  said.  "Just  go  down  on 
116th  Street  and  you  can  see  it  any  time. " 

Borough  President  Percy  E.  Sutton  of  Manhattan  said  the  same  thing  a few  weeks 
ago  in  a television  interview.  Charles  Kenyatta,  a Harlem  black  nationalist,  de- 
scribed the  open  sale  of  drugs  to  Governor  Rockefeller  in  one  of  the  Governor's 
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recent  trips  to  Harlem.  And  as  residents  of  Harlem  grow  more  concerned  about 
what  they  feel  is  the  increasing  crime  rate  in  their  community,  they,  too,  have 

t 

complained  of  the  open  sale  of  heroin  and  other  drugs. 

Last  month,  a group  of  Harlem  residents  petitioned  the  city  for  more  police 
protection  because  of  concern  over  the  crime  rate  in  their  area.  Police  officials 
said,  however,  that  statistics  were  not  broken  down  by  precincts  to  indicate  whether 
crime  was  on  the  increase  in  Harlem. 

A legislative  hearing  was  told  last  month  that  the  city  had  about  100, 000  narcotics 
addicts  and  that  to  support  their  habit,  each  would  have  to  steal  property  with  a 
gross  value  of  $100  a day.  That  meant,  the  hearing  was  told,  a cit3rwide  theft  total 
of  $10-miliion  a day.  — The  New  York  Times 

The  20-year-old  coed  had  been  feeling  under  the  weather  for  weeks — tired 
and  listless,  unable  to  concentrate  on  her  studies  and  almost  too  weak  to  get  to 
anf  from  classes.  At  first  she  believed  that  she  was  about  to  come  down  with  the 
flu  and  did  not  worry  much  about  her  malaise.  Then  she  got  tired  of  waiting  to 

get  "really  sick"  and  went  to  the  infirmary. 

Diagnosis:  infectious  mononucleosis,  more  pleasantly  known  as  the  "kissing 
disease,  " after  its  reputed  mode  of  transmission.  The  coed  spent  a month  in  the 
infirmary,  unable  to  do  much  of  anything  except  sleep  and  try  to  eat  the  balanced 
diet  that  was  to  help  her  recover.  She  was  never  quite  able  to  catch  up  with  the 
schoolwork  she  had  missed — for  four  months  after  her  "recovery"  she  still  felt 
tired  almost  every  day  and  ran  a low  but  persistent  fever. 
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This  coed  is  among  thousands  of  college  students  stricken  each  year  by 
*’  mono.  ” The  cost  to  education  is  high.  The  ailment  may  put  a yount  adult  out  of 
commission  for  three  to  six  months  and  sometimes  force  the  afflicted  student  to 
drop  out  of  school  for  a semester.  Yet  there  is  little  useful  advice  to  give  on 
how  to  avoid  catching  mono.  Telling  students  not  to  kiss  is  doomed  for  more 
then  the  obvious  reason — the  disease  also  is  believed  to  be  spread  by  airborne 
or  droplet  infection  and  by  contaminated  eating  utensils. 

The  main  problem  in  preventing  mono  is  that  medical  researchers  have  been 
unable  to  pinpoint  its  cause.  But  they  have  long  suspected  that  an  elusive  virus 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  Last  month  researchers  from  Philadelphia  and 
New  Haven  reported  that  they  may  have  finally  tracked  the  virus  down. 

The  suspect — called  the  EB  virus — was  isolated  from  the  white  blood 
cells  of  20  patients  with  mono.  In  addition,  footprints  of  the  virus — in  the 

form  of  antibodies  to  it — were  found  in  several  dozen  patients  who  had  no 
EB  virus  antibodies  prior  to  contracting  the  disease. 

The  editors  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  in  which 
the  studies  were  described,  said  the  researchers  seemed  to  have  come  upon 
" a truly  remarkable  discovery" — a discovery  that  the  scientists  believe  will 
help  tremendously  in  the  study,  detection  and  diagnosis  of  mono.  And  it  may 

someday  make  possible  a vaccine.  — The  New  York  Times 

♦ ♦ ♦ * * * 

The  road  from  a pine-board-and-tar-paper  shack  in  the  cotton  fields  of 
South  Carolina,  to  stardom  in  the  theater,  movies,  and  nightclubs  (at  $10,000 
an  appearance  in  Las  Vegas)  has  been  a hard  one  for  Negro  singer  Eartha  Kitt. 
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On  a number  of  occasions  she  has  drawn  on  her  experience  to  tell  Congress- 
ional committees  and  others  what  it  means  to  be  a Negro  growing  up  in  poverty. 
She  has  spent  much  of  her  time  in  recent  years  working  in  Negro  ghettos. 

Last  month,  along  with  50  white  and  Negro  women,  Miss  Kitt  was  in- 
vited to  a White  House  luncheon  to  listen  to  speeches,  ask  questions,  and  make 
suggestions  about  President  Johnson’s  proposals  to  fight  crime  in  the  streets. 
Unlike  most  of  the  guests  at  White  House  gatherings,  who  tend  to  be  awed  by 
the  surroundings  and  speak,  if  at  all,  with  great  restraint,  Miss  Kitt  used 
the  occasion  to  "say  what’s  in  my  heart." 

"You  send  the  best  of  this  country  off  to  be  shot  and  maimed,  ’’  she  told 
her  hostess,  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson.  "They  rebel  in  the  street.  They  will  take 
pot,  and  they  will  get  high.  They  don't  want  to  go  to  school  because  they’re 
going  to  be  snatched  off  from  their  mothers  to  be  shot  in  Vietnam.  . . 

'The  main  reason  for  juvenile  delinquency  today  is  because  their  parents 
are  angry  and  their  parents  are  angry  because  they  are  so  highly  taxed  and 
because  there  is  a war  going  on  they  do  not  understand.  . . The  children  of 
America  are  not  rebelling  for  no  reason.  They  are  not  hippies  for  no  reason 
at  all.  . . This  is  very  basic.  We  pay  taxes  and  we  are  very  resentful  of  those 
high  taxes.  Because  when  they  get  a $4  welfare  check  a week — ^you  can’t  even 
buy  a pair  of  shoes  for  children  with  that.  " 

Mrs.  Johnson,  her  voice  shaking  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  told  Miss  Kitt, 
"I’m  sorry  I cannot  understand  the  things  that  you  do.  I have  not  lived  with  the 
background  that  you  have.  . . But  I think  we  have  made  advances  in  these  things 


and  we  will  do  more.  " 


But  Miss  Kitt  also  had  an  exit  line:  "I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  way  I 
handled  myself.  I can  only  hope  it  will  do  some  good.  . . The  fact  that  Mrs. 
Johnson  wants  to  put  flowers  along  the  driveways  and  trees  up  and  down  the 
boulevards  can  make  a very  attractive  city,  but  that  is  not  going  to  do  very 
much  good  when  it  comes  to  solving  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  '* — 


The  New  York  Times 


SPORTS 


Carl  Yastrzemski,  whose  heroics  lifted  the  Boston  Red  Sox  from  ninth 
place  to  the  American  League  championship,  was  named  winner  of  the  Sid 
Mercer  Memorial  Award,  emblematic  of  baseball’s  Player  of  the  Year,  by 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Baseball  Writers'  Association.  He  is  the  third 
Red  Sox  player  to  be  picked  for  the  Mercer  citation  since  its  inception  in  1931. 
Jimmy  Foxx  won  in  1939  and  Ted  Williams  in  1943.  Yastrzemski,  28,  was  the 
league's  MVP  and  winner  of  the  Triple  Crown.  The  leftfielder  batted  326, 
smacked  44  homers  and  knocked  in  121  runs.  He  also  led  the  league  in  three 

lesser  categories:  hits  (189),  runs  (112),  and  total  bases  (360). 

John  Pont,  Indiana's  head  coach  who  produced  the  surprise  team  of  1967 
college  football,  was  named  the  major^college  coach  of  the  year  by  the  American 
Football  Coaches  Association.  His  selection  came  as  no  surprise.  Cecil 
(Scrappy)  Moore,  retiring  after  42  years  as  head  coach  of  the  University  of 
Chattanooga,  was  named  the  small-college  coach  of  the  year.  Each  of  the 

coaches  was  chosen  over  his  seven  colleagues  in  the  vote  by  more  than  2 , 000 
members  of  the  coaches'  association.  Pont,  in  his  third  season  as  head  coach 
of  the  Hoosiers,  took  them  from  far  down  the  Big  Ten  ladder  to  the  top  where 
they  shared  the  conference  title  with  Minnesota  and  Purdue  and  went  on  to  the 
Rose  Bowl,  where  they  played  a good  game  but  lost  to  a superior  Southern 
California  team,  ranked  No.  1 in  the  nation. 

Daryle  LamoMca  of  the  Oakland  Raiders,  who  went  from  the  No.  2 quarter- 
back on  the  No.  2 team  to  the  No.  1 quarterback  on  the  No.  1 team  in  one  sea- 
son, was  chosen  the  United  Press  International  Player  of  the  Year  in  the 
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American  Football  League.  Lamonica  was  a runaway  choice  for  the  honor  in 
the  balloting  of  27  writers,  three  from  each  league  city,  getting  22  votes.  A 
year  ago,  Lamonica  was  back-up  quarterback  to  Jack  Kemp  as  the  Buffalo 
Bills  lost  the  AFL  title  game  to  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs.  Last  month,  how- 
ever Lamonica  was  the  starting  quarterback  as  the  Raiders  routed  the  Houston 
Oilers,  40-7,  for  the  AFL  crown. 

George  Webster  of  the  Oilers,  who  finally  emerged  from  the  gigantic 
shadow  cast  by  Bubba  Smith  at  Michigan  State  to  become  an  All-Pro  standout 
in  a single  season,  was  named  the  UPI  Rookie  of  the  Year  in  the  AFL.  Webster, 
left  linebacker  of  the  Oilers  and  the  only  Rookie  of  the  UPI's  All-AFL  Team 
this  year,  lived  up  to  his  All-American  billing  at  Michigan  State  by  helping 
the  Oilers  vault  from  the  cellar  to  the  Eastern  Division  title  in  a single 
season.  Although  Webster  was  an  All-American  at  Michigan  State  on  the 
Spartans’  tough  defensive  squad  in  those  two  seasons. 

Sixteen  men  have  been  named  for  consideration  for  induction  this  year 
into  the  National  Football  Foundation’s  Hall  of  Fame.  The  nominees  are 
Chuck  Bednarik,  Pa.  center;  the  late  Eddie  Casey,  Harvard  back;  Henry  Ketcham, 
Yale  center  guard;  George  Cafeg,  Tennessee  back;  Glenn  Killinger,  Penn  State 
back;  and  Elroy  Hirsch,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  back.  Also,  Bill  Kelly, 

Montana  back;  Bobby  Layne,  Texas  back;  Don  Miller,  Notre  Dame  back;  John 
Pingel,  Michigan  State  back;  Jim  Owens,  Oklahoma  end;  and  Claude  Simons, 

Tulane  back.  Also,  A1  Wistert,  Michigan  tackle;  Adam  Walsh,  Notre  Dame  center; 
Harry  Wilson,  Penn  State  and  Army  back,  and  Claude  ’’Buddy”  Young,  Illinois 
back.  Eight  of  the  players  will  be  inducted  into  the  Hall  Dec.  3,  said  foundation 
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President  Chester  J.  LaRoche. 


With  a spectacular  35 -foot  chip  that  rolled  in  for  a birdie  at  the  first 
extra  hole  of  a sudden-death  playoff,  Johnny  Pott  won  the  Bing  Crosby  pro- 
amateur golf  tournament  at  Pebble  Beach,  Calif.  He  had  to  draw  even  with 
Billy  Casper  and  Bruce  Devlin  with  long  birdie  putts  on  two  of  the  last  three 
holes  of  the  Pebble  Beach  course  and  cause  a 72-hole  deadlock  at  285.  Pott 
brought  the  overtime  session  to  a spee^  conclusion.  Casper  had  an  8- 
footer  left  for  a birdie  3 but  he  missed  and  Devlin  had  to  bow  out  with  par 
4’s.  It  was  the  first  three-way  playoff  in  27  years  of  Crosby  golf  history.  A 
two-man  playoff  in  1962  was  won  by  Doug  Ford. 

The  International  Lawn  Temils  Federation  announced  that  the  British  Lawn 
Tennis  Association  would  be  suspended  from  the  world  organization  April  22 
because  of  the  British  decision  to  allow  professionals  to  play  at  Wimbledon. 
The  new  British  rules  aUowing  professionals  to  compete  with  amateurs  go 
into  effect  April  22,  The  ban  means  Britains  would  not  be  able  to  compete 
for  the  Davis  Ctip  and  no  players  belonging  to  assMiations  affiliated  with 
the  ILTF  would  be  able  to  play  at  Wimbl«ion. 

♦ * * % * * 2^ 


AS  DULCIE  SEES  IT 


Howdy ! 

Have  you  a birthday?  My  birthday  is  February  second,  and  I am  three  years 
old  now.  How  old  are  you? 

I had  a hamburg  birthday  cake.  It  has  three  candles  on  it.  I ate  the  hamburg. 
I tried  to  eat  the  candles  but  the  Boss  wouldn’t  let  me.  Why? 

The  Boss  says  Very  Important  People  have  birthdays  in  February.  There  is 
George  Washington.  There  is  Abe  Lincoln.  There  is  me.  The  Boss  says 
we  are  "VIP’s”. 

I don’t  really  care  about  "VIP",  but  I do  like  a big  hamburg  birthday  cake. 

I hope  you  have  one  on  your  birthday,  too. 

Goodbye. 


Dulcie  Dinsmore 


LIGHT  SPOTS 


ELECTRIFYING  PACKAGE  - An  employee  at  the  United  Nations  post  office 
in  New  York  City  heard  a package  whirring  and  felt  it  vibrating  That  was 
enough  to  cause  a brief  bomb  scare.  But  security  officials  soon  set  minds  at 
ease  Opening  the  box  they  found  a battery-operated  shoeshine  kit.  Its  motor 
had  started  when  the  package  was  jarred. 

A REAL  DOLL  ~ Mrs.  Richard  Hunt  was  walking  out  of  an  Ogden,  Utah, 
department  store  when  the  store  detective  stopped  her.  'Would  you  like 
to  pay  for  that  item?"  the  detective  asked.  '1  did,"  she  answered.  "I  mean 
the  doll  under  your  arm, " the  detective  replied.  The  "doll"  was  her  5 -month- 
old  daughter,  Monica. 

5(e  ♦ ♦ 

WANTED:  SOCIAL  LIONS  - In  Chester,  England,  zookeepers  were  told  to 
talk  to  the  animals  in  the  zoo.  The  500  animals  there  are  lonely.  The  zoo 
has  been  closed  for  weeks  because  of  Britain’s  hoof  and  mouth  disease.  When 
the  animals  became  moody  and  quiet,  experts  decided  they  missed  people. 

UntU  the  zoo  is  reopened,  keepers  will  go  from  animal  to  animal,  talking 
and  laughing. 

5(C  * * 

'ANYTIME  I WANTED  IT'  - Merchant-Marine  Captain  J.  S.  Kemble  of 
Honolulu  told  Dewey  Franz,  owner  of  Southwest  Instrument  Co.  in  San  Pedro, 
Calif. : "I  left  my  pocket  watch  for  repairs.  " Mr.  Franz  asked  Captain  Kemble 
when  he  had  left  the  watch.  "In  1927, " replied  the  captain.  "They  put  it  in  the 


safe  and  they  said  it  would  be  there  any  time  I wanted  it.  ” It  was. 

THE  COMPLACENT  COPS  - A thief  entered  the  West  Linn,  Ore.  , police  ■ 
station  through  an  unlocked  window  and  took  about  $50  from  the  chief's  desk. 
Chief  John  Stephens  said  the  window  is  usually  left  unlocked  because  ”we 
don’t  expect  any  trouble.  ” 

^ _ 

THEY  GOT  HIS  NUMBER  - In  Mexico  City,  a man  who  made  a 50-minute 

call  from  a telephone  booth  while  a line  formed  outside  won’t  be  using 
the  phone  for  a while,  police  reported.  Those  outside  finally  dragged  the 
man  from  the  booth  and  struck  Mm  in  the  throat.  His  doctor  said  he  would 
be  voiceless  for  a month. 


+ ^ * 


EVENTS  AT  A GLANCE 


North  Vietnarj'  clocsd  the  door  on  peace  talks  with  the  United  States 
until  President  Joimson  'definitely  and  unconditionally”  stops  American 
air  raids  on  North  Vietnamese  targets^ — without  any  reciprocal  move  by 
Hanoi.  The  policy  statement  in  Nhan  Dan,  the  official  Hanoi  newspaper, 
hardened  North  Vietnam’s  position  and  ended  three  weeks  of  speculation 
about  an  apparently  softened  position. . . . Clark  Clifford,  61,  a friend  and 
intimate  advisor  to  President  Johnson,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  succeed  Robert  McNamara  who  will  leave  the  post  on  March  1.  Mr. 

Clifford,  a Washington  lawyer,  has  consistently  supported  every  aspect 
of  the  President’s  Vietnam  policy  except  the  bombing  pauses.  . . . An 
underground  nuclear  explosion  with  the  force  of  nearly  a million  tons  of 
TNT--the  mightest  yet  in  this  country — swayed  buildings  hundreds  of  miles 
away  after  being  set  off  deep  under  a lonely  desert  valley  in  Nevada.  In 
Salt  Lake  City,  buildings  swayed  gently  and  police  department  switchboards 
were  swampted  with  calls;  in  San  Francisco,  the  motion  was  felt  less  strongly; 
in  Las  Vegas,  oft-rocked  by  tests  in  the  past,  people  atop  the  24-story  Mint 
Hotel  said  it  ’’really  rocked.  " ...  Twenty-two  percent  of  the  seniors  who 
took  part  in  a poll  at  Harvard  University  plan  to  leave  the  country  or  go 
to  jail  if  their  applications  for  draft  deferments  are  turned  down,  accordii:^ 
to  an  article  in  the  Harvard  Crimson.  Of  the  529  students— 43  percent  of  the 
class — ^who  answered  the  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  campus  paper  in  late 
December,  61  percent  said  that  they  would  serve  if  they  could  find  no  legitimate 
way  of  avoiding  the  draft,  but  11  percent  indicated  they  would  leave  the  country 
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rather  than  serve  and  another  11  percent  said  they  would  go  to  jail  rather 
than  be  inducted.  . . . Washington  will  get  a comprehensive  pilot  health 
and  housing  program  for  its  poor,  particularly  its  elderly,  the  President 
announced.  A 335-acre  complex  including  a clinic,  nursing  home,  social 
care  institutions,  housing  for  the  elderly  and  a neighborhood  service  cen- 
ter will  be  built;  if  the  project  is  successful,  it  will  be  copied  in  other 
cities.  . . . More  than  700  Japanese  left-wing  students  battled  police  in  a 
protest  against  the  visit  of  the  nuclear-powered  United  States  Enterprise 
aircraft  carrier.  Police  used  tear  gas,  high-pressure  water  jets  and 

truncheons  to  turn  back  the  attackers,  who  succeeded  briefly  in  break-  i 

ing  into  the  United  States  naval  base  at  Sasebo  Japan,  damaging  supplies 
and  equipment.  . . . Two  high  dignitaries  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  church  will 
be  brought  to  trial  before  the  Greek  Ecclesiastical  Court  on  charges  of 
homosexuality.  The  Archbishop  of  Greece,  Msgr.  leronymos,  said  they 
are  the  former  Archbishop  of  Greece,  72-year  old  lakovos,  and  the  present 
Metropolitan  of  Salonikas,  65-year-old  Pandeleimon,  who  has  been  under 
house  arrest  since  January  1.  ...  A force  of  198  detectives  and  uniformed 

policemen  swooped  down  on  the  campus  of  the  State  XJniversity  Center  in 
Stony  Brook,  L.  I.  , New  York,  and  arrested  33  young  people— 25  of  them 
students — for  violations  of  narcotics  laws.  The  raiding  party,  deployed 
in  72  police  cars,  slipped  quietly  into  the  campus  area  at  3 a.  m.  without 
notifying  university  officials  in  advance,  after  a Suffolk  County  grand  jury  hand- 
ed up  a secret  indictment.  . . . Malcolm  Muggeridge  resigned  as  rector  of  Edin- 
burgh University  to  show  Ms  "contempt"  for  the  student  body,  wMch  had  called 
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for  free  contraceptive  pills  for  women  students.  Mr.  Mugger idge,  a 65- 
y ear-old  journalist  and  former  editor  of  Punch,  refused  to  bring  before  the 
university  a request  by  the  student  council  demanding  that  oral  contraceptives 
be  made  available  to  students.  . . . Bert  Wheeler,  whose  rubbery  face  ann 
cracked  voice  made  him  a star  of  vaudeville,  films  and  the  theater  for  more 
than  half  a century,  died  in  New  York  City  at  the  age  of  72.  ...  Most  first- 

class  mail  going  more  than  200  miles  is  now  sent  by  air,  even  though  it  has 
only  a 6-cent  stamp  on  it.  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  O'Brien  said  in 
Washington.  He  will  ask  Congress  one  year  from  now  to  eliminate  the  10- 
cent  airmail  rate.  . . . The  Rev.  William  J.  Duncan,  30,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Hyland,  29,  two  white  Roman  Catholic  priests,  were  arrested  with  four  Negro 
recipients  after  an  overnight  sit-in  at  a welfare  center  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The 
priests  and  the  relief  clients  were  all  charged  with  obstructing  governmental 
adminstration,  criminal  trespass  and  disorderly  conduct.  . . . Private  re- 
searchers will  be  able  to  study  the  autopsy  photographs  and  X-rays  of  President 
Kennedy's  body  after  Oct.  29,  1971,  according  to  an  agreement  between  the  Kennedy 
family  and  the  National  Archives  in  Washington  that  keeps  them  secret  until  then. 
Persons  who  have  seen  the  65  X-rays,  black-and-white  photographs,  and  color 
transparencies  that  were  taken  during  the  autopsy  say  they  give  strong  support  to 
the  Warren  Commission's  conclusion  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  acted  alone  in  killing 
President  Kennedy.  ...  Thomas  Ke  Ming  Hsu,  49,  of  the  Bronx,  New  York,was 
convicted  of  defrauding  eight  victims  of  $250, 000  by  pretending  that  he  was  an  aide  of 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  that  he  had  access  to  a $100-million  fortune 
in  securities  and  jewels  from  a Taiwan  bank  vault.  He  had  said  that  he  needed 
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the  money  to  bribe  Taiwan  officials  to  enable  him  to  remove  the  fortime.  . . . 

The  French  legislature,  overthrowing  a 1920  law  banning  sales  of  birth-control 
pills  to  persons  over  21  who  have  a doctor’s  prescription.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  did  not  oppose  the  legislation,  which  was  sponsored  by  followers 
of  Frejich  President  Charles  de  Gaulle.  . . . Prince  Juan  Carlos  de  Borbon  y 
Borbon  turned  30  years  old  and,  under  Spanish  succession  law,  became 
eligible  to  be  King  of  Spain.  While  Franco  favors  him  as  the  next  chief  of  state 
in  a restoration  of  a functioning  monarchy,  the  Prince’s  father,  Don  Juan  de 
Borbon  y Battenberg,  54,  now  living  in  exile  in  Portugal,  is  the  official  pretender 
to  the  Spanish  throne.  ...  A blizzard  struck  Britain  stopping  Big  Ben  atop  the 
British  Parliament,  snarling  trains,  and  even  bring  justice  to  a halt  at  Old 
Bailey,  the  criminal  court.  Big  Ben  froze  with  its  hands  at  6:28  for  four  hours; 
the  Old  Bailey-scene  of  many  murder  trials — was  put  out  of  action  when  jurymen 
failed  to  turn  up  for  duty.  . . . The  American  Humanist  Association  designated 
Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  the  war  critic,  as  ’’Humanist  of  the  Year.  ” Dr.  Spock  was 
one  of  five  men  indicted  last  month  by  a federal  grand  jury  in  Boston  on  charges 
of  conspiring  to  counsel  young  men  to  violate  the  draft  laws.  . . . Alcoholism  is 
growing  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  many  drunks  start  on  the  downward  path  while 
still  in  school,  a Russian  newspaper,  Komsomolskaya  Pravada,  organ  of  the  Young 
Communist  League,  reported  in  an  article.  Although  the  article  gave  no  figures 
for  alcholism,  it  said  doctors  in  Kharkov  had  found  that  187  out  of  250  alcoholics 
under  30  started  drinking  while  still  at  school;  many  were  given  their  first  hard 
liquor  by  their  parents.  ...  In  a tense,  crowded  Newark  courtroom,  Negro  play- 
wright, LeRoi  Jones  was  sentenced  two  and  a half  to  three  years  in  prison  and 


fined  $1,  000  for  possession  of  two  revolvers  during  the  Neward  riots  last 
summer.  The  sentence  was  handed  down  by  Essex  County  Judge  W.  Kapp 
after  he  said  one  could  suspect  that  the  34-year-old  poet  and  playwright  was 
"a  participant  in  formulating  a plot"  to  burn  Newark  on  the  night  he  was 
arrested.  ...  Cecil  Day-Lewis,  63,  left-wing  intellectual  and  writer , was 
named  poet  laureate  of  England,  succeeding  the  late  John  Masefield.  . . . 

Dr.  Christiaan  N.  Barnard,  44,  said  he  might  move  to  the  United  States 
with  hid  30-member  heart  transplant  team.  He  said  he  would  consider  any 
offer  outside  of  South  Aftica  that  afforded  him  better  working  conditions , better 
salary,  and  better  research  facilities— provided  his  team  went  with  him.  . . . 

A team  of  27  South  African  surgeons,  working  for  five  hours,  successfully 
separated  Siamese  twins,  Shirley  and  Catherine  O'hare,  joined  at  the  head,  at 
Johannesburg's  Children's  Hospital.  Two  previous  attempts  to  separate  Siamese 
twins  were  partly  successful;  in  each  case  one  of  the  twins  died  shortly  after  the 
operation.  . . . Joel  Lee,  a 37-year-old  lawyer,  headed  home  for  Florida  after 
representing  two  clients  in  New  York  City,  was  arrested  at  Kennedy  International 
Airport  for  allegedly  selling  a record  $4.1  million  in  coimterfeit  $100  bills.  The 
arrest  by  Secret  Service  agents  followed  more  than  a year  of  investigation  work  and 
came  after  an  undercover  agent  picked  up  three  cartons  containing  the  bogus  bills. 

. . . Fires  killed  approximately  12,200  persons  in  the  United  States  during  1967,  and 
property  loss  was  estimated  at  some  $2.7  billion,  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  reported.  The  fatality  toll  was  100  more  than  in  1966,  the  group  said, 
and  the  property  loss  was  $200  million  higher,  including  $85  million  in  losses 
caused  by  civil  rights  disturbances  in  several  cities.  . . . Pierre  van  Paassen, 
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author,  roving  foreign  correspondent,  columnist,  lecturer,  and  Unitarian 


minister,  died  in  New  York  City  at  the  age  of  72.  ...  In  Denver,  the  Food  and 

Drug  Administration  seized  nearly  18  million  thyroid  and  thyroid  digitalis  tablets 
which  had  been  promoted  as  weight-reducing  pills.  Such  pills,  the  government 
charged,  were  "not  safe  in  the  treatment  of  obesity.  "...  Bruce  Brennan,  a 13- 
year-old  boy  of  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. , who  has  been  frequently  absent  from 
school  because  of  participation  in  peace  demonstrations , has  been  charged  with 
truancy,  and  his  parents  have  been  charged  with  negligence.  The  boy  was 
warned  in  Family  Court  by  Judge  Elizabeth  B.  Golding  that  if  he  failed  to  attend 
school  between  now  and  the  next  court  hearing,  on  Feb.  6,  he  may  be  taken 
from  his  parents  and  placed  in  Nassau  County  Children’s  Shelter. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  ANNETTE  DINSMORE 


Two  years  ago,  we  told  our  readers  about  the  new  portable  device  for 
telephone  communication  for  deaf-blind  people,  a device  called  the  Tactile 
Speech  Indicator.  ¥e  said  at  that  time  that  we  were  going  to  have  a few 
of  these  TSI’s  tested  by  deaf-blind  people  to  determine  how  useful  the  device 
could  be  in  everyday  living  and  what  improvements  might  be  recommended. 

For  those  of  you  who  were  not  receiving  "TAG"  two  years  ago,  the  Tactile 
Speech  Indicator  (TSI  for  short)  is  a small  box,  a little  larger  than  a 
pack  of  cigarettes,  which  has  a button  on  the  top  which  vibrates  to  electrical 
impulses.  An  attachment  plugs  into  it  which  has  a magnetic  pick-up  with  a 
suction  cup  at  the  other  end.  This  cup  is  placed  against  the  ear -piece  of 
the  phone,  and  the  dial  tone,  ringing  tone,  and  the  voice  at  the  other  end 
of  the  connection  vibrate  in  the  button. 

The  deaf-blind  person  learns  to  recognize  the  various  signals.  He 
instructs  the  listener  to  say  "yes"  twice  and  "no"  once.  He  can  then  ask 
questions  that  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  Soon  personal  friends  and 
services  such  as  the  grocer,  doctor,  taxicab  company,  and  so  forth,  become 
familiar  with  the  system  and  no  explanation  is  needed.  If  the  Morse  Code 
is  learned  a more  satisfactory  conversation  can  be  carried  on. 

The  wheels  of  progress  turn  slowly.  It  takes  a long  time  to  place  the 
TSI,  even  Just  for  testing  because  the  user  must  be  given  sufficient 
instruction  to  use  the  device  with  confidence.  He  must  have  at  least  one 
friend  with  hearing  to  help  him  during  the  first  few  weeks  and  this  friend 
should  participate  in  the  original  lessons. 

The  only  failures  we  have  had  so  far  in  the  testing  are  those  persons 
who  were  given  too  little  instruction.  This  experience  makes  it  clear  that 
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such  instruction  is  absolutely  necessary  and  will  be  just  as  necessary 
when  the  devices  are  ready  to  be  marketed.  No  TSI  will  be  sold  without 
the  required  lessons  in  its  use. 

The  original  model  has  been  changed  and,  we  think,  improved  - though 
further  testing  will  determine  this.  There  may  be  more  changes  within  the 
next  year.  The  braille  and  print  directions  will  have  to  be  re-written 
accordingly.  All  of  this  takes  time  and  seems  frustrating  - but  "what’s 
worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well." 

¥e  have  no  idea  yet  how  much  the  TSI  will  cost.  But  except  for  two  or 
three  batteries  a year,  the  original  outlay  will  be  the  only  expense.  There 
will  be  no  monthly  charge  since  it  is  not  attached  to  the  telephone  equipment. 
It  can  be  compared  to  using  a hearing  aid  with  the  telephone  by  holding  the 
transmitter  of  the  aid  against  the  ear -piece  of  the  telephone. 

We  should  like  to  keep  a list  of  deaf-blind  people  who  are  interested 
in  having  a Tactile  Speech  Indicator.  If  you  want  one,  will  you  send  us 
your  name  so  that  we  can  put  you  on  the  list.  You  will  then  have  first 
consideration  when  we  start  manufacturing,  and  we  can  have  some  idea  of  how 
many  we  need  to  make. 

Let’s  hear  from  you  soon. 

Annette  Dinsmore 
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NEWS  DIGEST 


Two  developments  in  Washington  last  month  se’emed  unrelated,  but  together 
they  tell  something  of  the  decisive,  almost  sudden  shift  that  has  taken 
place  in  two  political  issues  — crime  and  civil  rights. 

President  Johnson  sent  to  Congress  a broad  and  detailed  message  on 
crime.  He  urged  enactment  of  legislation  submitted  last  year  to  subsidize 
state  and  local  construction,  planning,  research,  and  action  in  all  phases 
of  law  enforcement  and  to  ban  the  sale  of  mail-order  firearms.  He  also 
called  for  a federal  anti-riot  law,  for  a review  and  revamping  of  narcotics 
laws  and  agencies  and  for  stiffen  penalties  for  traffickers  in  LSD  and  other 
drugs,  and  for  renewed  efforts  against  organized  crime,  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  alcoholism. 

Essentially,  it  was  a call  for  an  all-out  attack  on  what  the  President 
termed  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address  the  "rising  crime  and  lawlessness." 

The  other  development  came  in  the  Senate  where  debate  groaned  on  a 
House-passed  civil  rights  bill  that  would  broaden  the  criminal  laws  to  protect 
persons  exercising  their  civil  rights,  chiefly  in  the  South.  Liberals  won 
the  first  round  by  killing  a Southern-sponsored  substitute,  but  indications 
were  that  if  the  bill  is  to  be  passed  at  all  a compromise  will  have  to  be 
reached. 

In  1966,  the  measure  was  one  of  the  least  controversial  portions  of  an 
omnibus  civil  rights  package  that  failed  in  the  Senate  after  passing  the  House 
because  it  contained  an  open  housing  provision.  That  this  portion  of  it  is 
now  in  trouble  is  an  indication  of  the  rapid  decline  in  support  for  civil 
rights  since  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  passed  in  I965. 

While  crime  has  gone  up  as  an  issue,  civil  rights  has  gone  down  in  almost 
direct  proportion.  In  1965?  there  was  strong  support  for  improving  through 
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law  the  barriers  that  prevented  Negroes  and  other  minorities  from  achieving 
equality  of  opportunity.  Now,  there  is  possibly  even  stronger  support  for 
using  the  law  to  stop  civil  disorders  and  crime  against  individuals. 

The  prospect  for  this  session  of  Congress,  then,  is  that  much  legislation 
will  be  enacted  to  combat  crime  and  riots,  and  it  is  considered  highly 
unlikely  that  any  broad  civil  rights  bill  will  be  passed  pending  the  return 
of  a more  conducive  political  climate.  — The  New  York  Times 

****** 

James  M.  Gavin,  the  retired  lieutenant  general  who  was  Army  Chief  of 
Plans  when  the  French  withdrew  from  Vietnam  in  195^,  says  that  Pentagon 
leaders  at  the  time  "strongly  favored  landing  a force  in  the  Haiphong-Hanoi 
area,  even  at  the  risk  of  war  with  Red  China." 

In  a copyrighted  article  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  last  month,  he 
wrote  that  an  invasion  was  favored  by  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford,  head  of  the 
Joint  chiefs,  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining,  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  and  Adm. 

Robert  B.  Carney,  chief  of  naval  operations. 

Strong  opposition  came  from  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Matthew  B. 
Ridway,  General  Gavin  said,  and  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  decided  not 
to  commit  United  States  forces  to  Southeast  Asia.  "However,  there  was  a 
compromise,"  he  added.  "We  decided  to  support  what  he  hoped  would  be  a 
stable,  representative,  independent  government  in  South  Vietnam.  The  fact 
that  this  was  contrary  to  the  Geneva  accords  seemed  irrelevant." 

The  United  States  did  not  sign  the  Geneva  accords  that  ended  the 
French  war  against  the  Communist-led  Vietminh,  but  it  did  issue  a declaration 
of  support  for  them.  The  accords  partitioned  Vietnam  near  the  17th  parallel 
and  gave  control  of  the  northern  part  to  the  Vietminh.  The  southern  part 
remained  non-Communist  under  a new  premier,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  who  later  became 
president . 
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The  accords  also  provided  for  free  elections  in  all  Vietnam  by  July  20, 
1956,  on  the  reunification  of  the  country.  The  Diem  regime,  backed  by  the 
United  States,  announced  that  it  would  not  comply  with  that  provision. 

General  Gavin,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  a possible  Republican 
presidential  candidate,  recommended  that  the  United  States  move  to  end  the 
war  by  halting  the  bombing  of  the  North,  adopting  a strategy  of  defending 
major  "enclaves"  rather  than  seeking  out  the  enemy  in  areas  it  controls,  and 
undertaking  negotiations  with  the  enemy  through  a presidential  appointee  of 
"great  stature." 

He  termed  bombing  of  the  North  counterproductive.  "In  a bombing 
termination,"  he  said,  "strategy  and  morality  coincide."  After  a bombing 
halt,  there  should  be  "extraordinary  and  energetic  measures"  to  get 
negotiations  started  with  the  National  Liberation  Front,  which  is  the  political 
arm  of  the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnam,  he  added.  — The  New  York  Times 

****** 

A new  campaign  to  stop  colored  immigration  is  threatening  to  project 
a racial  issue  into  British  politics.  Some  politicians  have  already  begun 
larding  their  speeches  with  phrases  that  sound  to  the  American  observer 
like  old-style  appeals  to  racial  prejudice.  The  process  started  with 
Conservatives  but  is  quickly  spreading  to  the  Labor  party. 

The  immediate  spur  to  the  issue  is  a historical  quirk.  About  200,000 
residents  of  Kenya — Indian  or  Pakistani  in  origin — are  legally  British  citizens 
although  many  have  never  set  foot  in  Britain.  When  Kenya  became  independent 
in  1963  Britain  promised  to  maintain  citizenship  for  Asians  there  unless 
they  accepted  an  offer  from  the  new  Kenyan  government  to  become  citizens  of 
the  country.  The  200,000  chose  not  to  become  Kenyans.  Now,  under  economic 
and  legal  pressures  in  Kenya  and  fearing  for  their  future  there,  more  and 
more  of  the  Asians  are  coming  to  Britain,  as  they  are  freely  entitled  to 
do  on  their  British  passports. 
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In  1966  about  8,000  arrived  and  13,600  in  1967*  The  figure  for  last 
month  alone  is  estimated  at  about  3,000.  These  immigrants  are  not  poor, 
backward  people.  They  are  mostly  businessmen,  lawyers,  teachers,  engineers. 
Many  have  sent  substantial  f\mds  ahead  to  Britain.  Nevertheless,  politicians 
are  using  them  as  a reason  to  revive  public  fears  about  uneducated,  impover- 
ished "colored"  immigrants.  The  word  "colored"  is  used  here  to  include 
Indians  and  Pakistanis  as  well  as  West  Indians  and  Africans. 

The  political  issue  seemed,  until  recently,  to  have  faded  away.  All 
parties  were  committed  to  fight  discrimination  against  the  approximately 
one'million  colored  persons  now  living  in  Britain,  and  there  was  no  issue 
about  the  volume  of  immigration. 

Then  last  month,  the  Conservative  shadow  minister  of  defense,  Enoch 
Powell,  made  a speech  attacking  the  level  of  immigration  in  bluntly  racial 
terms.  It  is  "crazy"  for  Britain  to  continue  admitting  40,000  to  50,000' 
colored  persons  already  here. 

More  than  60  Conservative  members  of  Parliament  have  now  signed  a motion 
to  curtail  the  niomber  of  Commonwealth  immigrants,  and  one  Labor  member, 
William  Baxter  of  West  Stirling,  has  also  signed.  — The  New  York  Times 

****** 

The  State  Department  made  public  last  month  documents  disclosing  that 
Joseph  Stalin’s  oldest  son,  Yakov,  was  shot  to  death  in  a German  prison 
camp  in  the  spring  of  19^3  after  pleading  with  a guard  to  shoot  him.  The 
documents,  from  the  State  Department's  historical  collection^  captured  by 
the  Allied  forces  in  Germany  in  19^5,  were  kept  secret  to  spare  Stalin  pain. 
The  details  of  Yakov’s  death  were  first  made  public  in  an  article  by  Bernard 
Gwertzman  in  The  Washington  Star  of  February  I9. 

The  doc\iments  said  that  Yakov  Stalin  surrendered  to  the  Nazis  on 
July  19,  19^1?  near  the  Soviet  city  of  Smolensk,  which  was  surroxmded  by 
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German  forces.  The  report  of  YaJtov's  death  was  gathered  by  investigators 
for  Heinrich  Himmler,  the  Nazi  SS  chief  who  directed  special  prison  camps 
in  Germany.  Yakov,  then  3^  years  old,  a first  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
went  to  the  front  lines  on  June  22,  19^1,  the  day  Germany  invaded  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  was  captured  on  July  l8. 

Yakov  was  put  in  a special  compound  for  important  prisoners  at  the 
Sachs enhausen  concentration  camp,  20  miles  northwest  of  Berlin.  He  shared 
the  compound  with  one  Russian — a nephew  of  Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov — and  four 
Britons.  The  captured  documents  said  that  tensions  were  high  between  the 
British  and  the  Russian  prisoners  and  that  on  April  l4,  1943?  a scuffle 
broke  out.  That  night  Yakov  refused  to  return  to  his  barracks.  ■ 

Karl  Jungllng,  an  SS  guard,  reported  to  his  superiors  that  he  encountered 
Yakov  outside.  "I  said  to  him:  'Herr  Lieutenant,  you  must  go  into  the 
barracks  now.'  He  replied  to  this  in  broken  German:  'I  will  not  go  in  my 
barracks,  you-  can  do  what  you  like."' 

Later,  another  SS  guard,  Konrad  Harfich,  encountered  Yakov.  "Guard, 
shoot  me"'  Yakov  said  to  him.  "I  told  him  not  to  do  anything  stupid 
and  return  to  his  barracks  and  sleep,"  Harfich  reported.  "Tomorrow  we 
could  talk  more  about  it.  But  he  repeated  again  that  I should  shoot  him," 
Yakov  later  walked  toward  a low  wire,  the  border  of  the  "death  zone"  of  the 
camp,  according  to  the  account.  Any  prisoner  caught  inside  was  to  be  shot. 
Harfich  said  that  Yakov  entered  the  zone  and  headed  toward  the  charged 
wires . 

"He  touched  an  insulator  with  his  left  hand,"  Harfich  said.  "He  let 
that  go  and  touched  the  charged  wire  with  the  same  hand.  Nothing  happened 
to  him.  Then  he  also  touched  the  wire  with  his  right  hand.  He  stretched 
over  to  the  left  and  at  this  moment  I fired  one  shot.  As  he  touched  the 
insulator  he  called  to  me:  'Shoot  I Shoot  I'  I kept  calling  to  him  to  take  off 
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Before  he  touched  the  wire,  he  stood  there,  right  leg  to  the  hack,  chest 
out,  and  called:  ’Guard,  don’t  he  cowardly!’  As  he  touched  the  wire,  I 
shot,  as  is  the  order."  --  The  New  York  Times 

****** 

Sung-Hi  Han  danced  on  South  Korea’s  largest  stage,  hut  through  all  the 
ovations  she  kept  scanning  the  audience  for  someone  who  would  take  her  away 
from  Seoul.  Like  the  26  other  girls  and  boys  who  danced  at  Seoul’s  Citizens’ 
Hall,  13-year -old  Sung-Hi  is  the  child  of  a,  Korean  woman  and  an  American 
soldier.  In  homogeneous  Korea  that  is  enough  to  bring  her  ridicule  and 
contempt. 

The  imusual  dance  festival  by  the  dance  troupe  of  the  Myung-Sung  Orphange 
and  School  reminded  South  Koreans  of  a hitter  legacy  of  past  crises. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  "children  of  mixed  parentage,"  as  they  are 
officiall3''  known  here,  vary  from  3,000  to  15,000,  and  nearly  everyone  agrees 
that  they  constitute  one  of  South  Korea’s  major  social  problems. 

Most  Amerasians  find  themselves  outcasts,  and  the  problem  is  getting 
more  acute  each  year  as  the  children  of  the  first  wave  of  American  troops 
here  approach  the  age  of  marriage.  For  Sung-Hi  the  problem  is  particularly 
acute.  Her  father  was  a Negro,  as  were  the  fathers  of  about  a fifth  of  the 
children  of  mixed  parentage. 

After  swirling  through  the  dance,  Sung-Hi  was  asked  what  she  was  thinking 
about  as  she  danced  before  nearly  2,000  people.  "I  was  a little  scared," 
she  said,  "but  I kept  thinking  some  American  out  there  might  see  me  and 
take  me  with  him  back  to  America." 

About  40  members  of  the  troupe  have  been  adopted  by  American  families 
since  the  troupe  began  performing  a year  ago  chiefly  at  U.S.  Army  bases. 
Seuung-Kyu  Kim,  the  manager  of  the  orphange  and  school,  said  that  the 
oldest  child  ever  adopted  from  his  school  was  l4,  "and,  frankly,  after 


they  get  to  12  or  13  their  chance  of  adoption  is  very  slim." 

The  children  of  white  fathers  are  conspicuous  here  and  they  are  often 
hooted  at  and  beaten  by  Korean  children,  but  the  children  of  Negro  fathers 
are  treated  even  more  cruelly. 

"Certainly  it  would  be  far  better  for  these  children  to  grow  up  in 
a country  like  the  United  States,  which  has  a true  melting-pot  tradition," 

Mr.  Kim  said,  "and  they  all  want  to  go  there.  But  they  will  have  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  being  Koreans  and  somehow,  someday,  Koreans  will  have  to 
learn  to  accept  them," — The  New  York  Times 

****** 

On  Nov.  19,  19635  three  days  before  his  assassination.  President 
Kennedy  spoke  of  his  intention  of  getting  rid  of  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  as  his  running  mate  in  1964  and  the  possibility  of  replacing  him 
with  Gov.  Terry  Sanford  of  North  Carolina,  according  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  Lincoln, 
who  was  Mr.  Kennedy's  secretary. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  tells  of  the  conversation  in  her  book,  "Kennedy  and  Johnson," 
published  on  March  4 by  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston. 

In  Washington,  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  issued  a statement  declaring 
that  his  late  brother  had  had  no  intention  of  replacing  Mr.  Johnson. 

Reached  by  telephone  at  his  home  in  Fayetteville,  N.C.,  former  Governor 
Sanford  said  of  the  plan  reported  by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  "I  never  did  hear 
anything  about  it  and  nobody  ever  did  say  anything  to  me  about  it  directly 
or  indirectly."  He  added,  "If  Evelyn  said  it  was  so  it  was  probably  so." 
Sanford,  who  served  as  governor  from  I96I  to  I965  and  is  now  50  years  old, 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  governors  in  North  Carolina's 
history. 

President  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Lincoln  wrote,  described  his  plans  on  Nov.  I9 
as  he  sat  in  a rocking  chair  in  her  office.  He  began,  she  said,  by  outlining 
his  intention  to  try  to  change  some  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  Congress — 
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specifically  the  seniority  rule — to  speed  the  passage  of  legislation. 

She  quoted  Mr.  Kennedy  as  saying:  "To  do  this  I will  need  as  a 
running  mate  in  *64  a man  who  believes  as  I do,  I am  going  to  Texas 
because  I have  made  a commitment.  I can*t  patch  up  those  warring  factions. 
This  is  for  them  to  do,  but  I will  go  because  I have  told  them  I would.  And 
it  is  too  early  to  make  an  announcement  about  another  running  mate-“that 
will  perhaps  wait  until  the  convention." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  wrote;  "I  was  fascinated  by  this  conversation  and  wrote 
it  down  verbatim  in  my  diary."  During  the  conversation,  she  said,  she 
asked  one  question.  She  wrote:  "We  had  not  seen  Mr.  Johnson  since  he 
left  for  Texas  in  late  October.  Now -I  asked,  *Who  is  your  choice  as  a 
running  mate?  * He  looked  straight  ahead,  and  without  hesitating  he  replied, 
'At  this  time  I am  thinking  about  Gov.  Terry  Sanford  of  North  Carolina. 

But  it  will  not  be  Lyndon.*"  — The  New  York  Times 

****** 

Black  power  advocates  gave  new  warnings  last  month  of  violence  in 
American  cities  during  a 3-day  symposium  on  social  revolution  at  the 
University  of  Oregon.  Twenty-one  speakers  representing  most  political 

philosophies  took  part  in  the  symposium,  sponsored  by  the  student  body  of 
the  university. 

The  Negro  playwright,  Leroi  Jones,  said  that  Negroes  would  take  over 

nine  cities --New  York,  Newark,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 

Boston,  Washington,  and  Gary,  Ind., — "no  matter  what  self-hypnosis  the  whites 

\ 

engage  in."  He  said  that  the  only  alternative  to  violence  was  for  the 
authorities  to  yield  control  of  the  cities  where  Negroes  formed  majorities. 
The  white  man  must  decide  whether  he  "wants  to  waste  so  many  lives,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  has  been  sentenced  to  2^-3  years  in  prison  for  the 
possession  of  firearms  during  last  summer's  Newark  riots,  said,  "We  will 
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govern  Newark  or  no  one  will  govern  it.  We  are  Americans  who  have  no 
further  need  for  America  to  exist  in  its  present  state."  Negroes  should  not 
seek  integration,  he  said,  because  white  culture  is  decadent  and  inferior  to 
the  Negro  culture. 

Also  opposing  integration  was  Claude  De  Berry,  western  regional  director 
of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  and  the  director  of  the  University’s  School 
Desegregation  Training  and  Research  Institute.  "Negroes  who  believe  in 
integration  live  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland,  a dream  world,"  he  said.  "We're 
struggling  for  liberation.  Power  is  not  something  that  is  given.  It  is  a 
very  precious  commodity  and  you  take  it  by  any  means  necessary.  That's 
what  George  Washington  did,  and  I don't  hear  any  white  people  knocking 
George  Washington." 

Ben  Stewart,  a leader  of  the  Black  Student  Union  at  San  Francisco  State 
College,  said  that  the  best  thing  white  people  could  do  for  Negroes  "is  to 
die."  The  next  best  thing,  he  said,  would  be  to  give  Negroes  money  and  guns. 

Their  views  were  denounced  by  another  Negro,  Jay  Parker,  a board 
member  of  the  conservative  Young  Americans  for  Freedom.  He  called  black 
power  "an  irrelevant  term,  bred  by  the  disciples  of  negativism."  He  suggested 
doing  away  "with  black  power  and  moving  to  something  much  more  important — 
a Negro  cultural  revolution."  — The  New  York  Times 

****** 
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SPORTS 


The  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  traded  Ron  Hunt,  second  baseman,  and  Nat  Oliver, 
utility  infielder,  to  the  San  Francisco  Giants  for  Tom  Haller,  a catcher, 
and  a minor  league  player  to  be  announced  later.  It  was  the  first  trade 
between  the  transplanted  rivals  since  1957  when  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  sent 
Jackie  Robinson  to  the  New  York  Giants.  Robinson  retired  rather  than  report 
to  the  Giants.  Haller  fills  the  gap  left  in  the  Dodgers*  catching  staff 
when  John  Roseboro  was  traded  to  the  Minnesota  Twins . 

Ron  Hansen,  a former  All-Star  shortstop,  was  obtained  by  the  Washington 
Senators  as  part  of  a six -player  trade  with  tie  Chicago  White  Sox.  The  29- 
year-old  Hansen  comes  to  the  Senators  along  with  Dennis  Higgins  and  Steve 
Jones,  pitchers,  in  exchange  for  Tim  Cullen,  an  Infielder,  and  Buster  Narum 
and  Bob  Priddy,  pitchers.  Hansen,  the  American  League's  rookie  of  the  year 
in  i960,  was  the  key  figure  in  the  trade  and  is  expected  to  add  some  punch 
to  the  Senators’  notoriously  weak  batting  order. 

Bob  Gibson,  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals*  World  Series  pitching  hero,  signed 
his  1968  contract  for  an  undisclosed  figure,  estimated  to  be  "very  high." 
Gibson’s  won-lost  record  was  only  13-7  during  the  regular  1967  season  because 
of  a broken  leg  suffered  in  mid- July  against  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates . But 
in  the  World  Series  against  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  Gibson  won  three  games  and 
set  or  tied  a number  of*pitching  records. 

Clark  Shaughnessy,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  modern  T -formation,  and 
Bobby  Layne,  who  utilized  it  brilliantly,  head  the  list  of  nine  former 
football  greats  named  to  the  National  Football  Foundation  Hall  of  Fame. 

Four  running  backs,  the  late  Eddie  Casey  of  Harvard,  Johnny  Pingel  of  Michigan 
State,  Claude  Young  of  Illinois,  and  Monk  Simon  of  Tulane,  and  three  linemen, 
Adam  Walsh  of  Notre  Dame,  A1  Wistert  of  Michigan,  and  Henry  Ketcham  of  Yale, 
also  were  chosen. 
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Cliff  Richey,  winner  of  the  national  clay-court  title  in  I966  (as  was 
his  sister  Nancy  in  the  first  sister -brother  crowning),  succeeded  Charles 
Pasarell  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the  United  States  indoor  champion.  Before  a 
capacity  crowd  at  the  Civic  Center  in  Salisbury,  Md. , the  21-year -old  Texan 
defeated  Clark  Graebner  of  Beachwood,  Ohio,  6-4,  6-4,  6-4.  Graebner,  who 
was  runner-up  for  the  national  grass -court  championship  at  Forest  Hills 
last  year,  had  eliminated  Pasarell  in  the  semi-finals. 

George  Knudson  of  Toronto  shot  an  even  par  7I  and  gained  a 3-stroke 
victory  and  the  $20,000  top  prize  in  the  $100,000  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  open  golf 
toiirnament.  Knudson  finished  with  a 72-hole  score  of  67,  64,  70,  71 — 272 
after  beating  off  a final-round  surge  by  Sam  Carmichael  of  Martinsville,  Ind. , 
who  finished  with  275  and  tied  with  Julius  Boros,  and  last  year’s  winner. 

Jack  Montgomery,  for  second  place.  Boros,  who  began  the  final  round  at 
208,  made  a run  at  the  leaders  with  a final  67. 

Two  youngsters  from  the  United  States  scampered  50  meters  faster  than 
ever  had  been  done  on  a board  track  in  Moscow  where  they  were  competing 
in  an  international  indoor  track  meet.  Bill  Gaines,  a 19-year -old  high 
school  senior  from  San  Jose,  Calif.,  covered  the  distance  in  5-4  seconds, 
clipping  one-tenth  of  a second  off  the  previous  best  effort  for  men.  A few 
moments  later,  Barbara  Ferrell,  a 20-year-old  junior  at  California  State 
College  at  Los  Angeles,  ran  50  meters  in  six  seconds,  one-tenth  of  a 
second  faster  than  any  other  woman  had  done  before.  The  triple  jump  was 
won  by  Nicolai  Dudkin  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who  registered  54  feet  2 inches, 
the  best  distance  posted  anywhere  in  the  world  this  year  and  also  setting 
a Russian  indoor  record. 

Andy  Hampton,  29,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  drove  a steady  pace  and  triumphed 
in  the  300-mile  Automobile  Racing  Club  of  America  winter  championship  race 
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in  a 1967  Dodge  Charger  in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  Caution  flags  that  slowed 
the  race  five  times  held  the  average  speed  to  148.372  miles  an  hour.  Jesse 
Baird  of  Louisville  finished  second,  one  lap  behind  Hampton  in  a I965 
Dodge.  Iggy  Katona  of  Willis,  Mich.,  was  third  in  a I967  Dodge  Charger. 
Beeny  Parson  of  Detroit,  who  set  a record  qualifying  speed  of  179-^50  mph 
in  a Ford  Torino,  ran  into  early  tire  problems;  he  spun  out  on  the  fourth 
turn. 
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AS  DULCIE  SEES  IT 


Howdy I The  Boss  and  I went  to  a new  place.  We  stayed  for  days  and 
days.  We  had  a big  room  and  the  Boss  gave  me  my  dinner  in  my  own  dish.  But 
there  was  no  kitchen  and  there  was  no  yard  for  me. 

There  were  lots  of  trees  and  grass  and  there  were  some  little  animals 
I wanted  to  chase.  They  were  squirrels.  I wish  I could  chase  squirrels 
but  the  Boss  says  no. 

We  saw  a lot  of  new  friends  and  they  all  said  I was  pretty.  I wagged 
my  tail  and  shook  hands . 

One  time  the  Boss  and  I went  to  a big  house  and  there  was  a puppy  -- 
Trooper.  He  was  almost  as  big  as  me  and  he  was  only  nine  months  old.  I 
am  three  years  old.  Trooper  and  I played  outside  and  ran  around.  Pretty 
soon  some  other  dogs  came  and  ran  too.  They  ran  behind  me  and  I showed  them 
where  to  go.  We  ran  around  the  house ^ and  around  the  bushes,  and  aroimd 
the  trees,  and  all  the  dogs  ran  behind  me.  The  Boss  said  I was  the  boss, 
this  time. 

Do  you  like  to  be  boss?  I do. 

Goodbye,  Dulcie  Dinsmore 
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LIGHT  SPOTS 


T.PGGING  IT  - In  a physical  combat  proficiency  test  for  Company  E of  the 
3d  Brigade's  4th  Infantry  Battalion,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  one  soldier  posted 
the  highest  score  ever  recorded  in  the  company.  And  he  ran  the  fastest 
mile  of  any  of  its  200  Army  trainees . Company  officers  proudly  identified 
the  soldier  as  Pvt.  John  J.  Wooden  Legs,  a Cheyenne  Indian  from  Lame  Deer, 

Mont . 

*  *  * * 

A LACK  OF  FORESIGHT  - In  Whitstable,  England,  Madame  Dubarry,  a local 
clairvoyant,  asked  police  to  help  her  trace  a thief  who  stole  her  crystal 
ball  from  her  consulting  room. 

* * * 

JUDGIHG  THE  JUEOR  - Circuit  Court  Judge  Francis  Christie  of  Miami  sentenced 

Theodore  Shead,  45,  a juror,  to  30  days  in  jail  for  contempt  of  court. 

"The  number  one  juror  is  either  ill  or  under  the  influence,"  said  State 
Attorney  Dave  Goodhart  in  a note  to  the  bench.  "He  has  not  opened  his  eyes 
since  coming  into  the  courtroom."  Mr.  Shead  fell  asleep  after  eating  lunch 
and  drinking  two  martinis. 

* * * 

WAISTIHG  AWAY  - A 62-year-old  British  housewife  struggled  for  38  years  to 
win  a world  record — a 13-inch  waistline.  "I  achieved  it  by  slimming  and 
using  laced  corsets,"  Mrs.  Ethel  Granger  of  London  said.  Her  picture  appeared 
in  the  new  annual  edition  of  the  "Guinness  Book  of  Records." 

* * * 

CASH -AHD -MARRY  POLICY  - If  you  don't  have  $3  in  cash  for  the  license,  you 
can't  afford  a wife  anyway.  That  seems  to  be  the  philosophy  of  the  marriage- 
license  bureau  in  Denver,  which  has  ruled  that  checks  will  be  accepted  no 

longer.  Too  many  checks  have  bounced. 

* * * 
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A FLOWERY  HAME  - When  members  of  the  Junior  College  Board  were  looking  over 
expenditures  of  Glendale  Comnunity  College,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  they  asked 
Dr.  Matt  Hanihla,  dean  of  the  institution,  why  eight  checks  were  made  out 
to  "The  Garden  of  Eden."  Dr.  Hanihla  quickly  explained  that  the  "Garden 
of  Eden"  was  the  name  of  a garden  supply  company  in  Phoenix. 

* * * 

A PIMNY  NAME  - In  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  a punster  named  an  antique  shop 
which  ad.vertises  "selected  junque."  The  name  of  the  shop  is  "Den  of 
Antiquity. " 

* * * 
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EVEIMTS  AT  A GLANCE 


United  Nations  Secretary  General  U Thant  said  in  his  long-awaited 
statement  on  Vietnam  that  "the  increased  intensity  of  the  hostilities 
during  the  last  few  weeks  should  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  door 
is  closed  for  negotiations."  He  said  he  was  "more  than  ever  convinced" 
meaningful  peace  talks  would  begin  within  a few  weeks  or  even  days --if 
the  United  States  ended  all  bombing  and  other  acts  of  war  against  North 
Vietnam.  . . . Richard  M.  Nixon  has  drawn  even  with  President  Johnson 
in  the  latest  test  of  election  strength,  according  to  the  Gallup  Poll.  The 
former  Vice  President  had  trailed  the  President  by  a sizable  margin  before 
the  recent  enemy  offensive  in  South  Vietnam.  . . . Widespread  waste  and 
inefficiency  in  the  foreign  aid  program  were  reported  to  Congress  by  the 
State  Department's  Office  of  Inspector  General  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
report  followed  recent  disclosures  that  four  A.I.D.  officials,  including 
an  assistant  administrator,  had  resigned  following  an  agency  investigation 
of  alleged  misconduct  involving  acceptance  of  gratuities  from  a Belgian 
contractor,  including  favors  from  women  in  his  employ.  . . . More  than 
25,000  Florida  teachers  went  on  strike  in  the  first  state-wide  walkout  of 
teachers  in  American  history.  The  strike  was  prompted  by  teachers’  demands 
for  increased  state  spending  on  schools.  . . . Five  Soviet  bombers  flew 
to  within  70  miles  of  the  Canadian  coast  but  turned  back  of  their  own 
accord  after  being  intercepted  by  American  jet  fighters.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  believed  that  the  Russians  were  on  a training 
flight;  other  officials  speculated  that  the  flight  was  for  reconnaisance,  or 
to  seek  possible  weak  points  in  United  States  and  Canadian  radar  systems.  . . 
Student  rioting  continued  in  several  West  German  cities.  The  student 
demonstrations,  which  have  been  breaking  out  in  city  after  city  in  recent 
weeks,  have  been  marked  by  an  ascending  scale  of  increasing  violence; 
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Chancellor  Kurt  Georg  Kiesinger  -warned  that  students  who  engaged  in  violent 
demonstrations  would  he  immediately  p-unished.  . . . Alabama  Gov.  L-urleen 
Wallace  was  reported  making  satisfactory  progress  after  her  third  cancer 
operation  in, two  years.  A medical  bulletin  on  the  condition  of  the  41- 
year  -old  Mrs.  Wallace,  the  nation's  only  woman  governor,  said  she  was 
responding  as  doctors  expected.  . . . Federal  welfare  payments  took  their 
largest  jump  last  year,  and  there  are  indications  that  only  half  of  the 
eligible  recipients  are  now  recei-vlng  aid.  In  a year  of  rising  national 
income  and  high  employment,  686,000  persons  were  added  to  the  welfare  rolls, 
more  than  double  the  preceding  year's  increase  and  three  times  the  average 
increase  over  the  last  five  years.  The  Department  of  Welfare  estimates  the 
number  of  people  now  being  assisted  is  25  percent  of  the  total  population 
whose  income  is  below  the  poverty  level  as  officially  defined.  . . . Second 
Lieut.  Richard  W.  Pershing,  24-year -old  grandson  of  General  of  the  Armies 
John  J.  Pershing,  was  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam.  The  lieutenant,  who 
went  to  Vietnam  last  Dec.  13,  was  fatally  wounded  "while  searching  for  remains 
of  a missing  member  of  his  'unit."  . . . The  Greek  government  is  claiming  a 
world  first  by  anno-uncing  that  every  working  woman  who  marries  after  April  1 
will  get  a $1,000  do-wry.  Poor  Greeks  simply  cannot  afford  to  take  a wife — 
unless  she  has  a do-wry,  . . . George  Wallace,  the  former  governor  of  Alabama, 
now  seeking  the  Presidency  through  his  American  Independent  Party,  named 
Mar-vin  Griffin,  a former  governor  of  Georgia,  as  his  running  mate.  . . . 

From  Turin  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  Naples  in  the  South,  Italian  imiversity 
students  are  in  revolt  against  physical  facilities  and  standards  of  education 
that  they  term  archaic.  Agitation  that  began  with  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term  in  Turin  has  become  an  epidemic  of  sit-in  strikes  there  and  at 
universities  in  Milan,  Pisa,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  "virtually  paralyzing 
the  universities  for  periods  of  a few  days  to  weeks  at  a time.  ...  A Chicago - 
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to-Miami  jetliner  with  IO9  persons  aboard  was  hijacked  by  a gun -wielding 
passenger  who  grabbed  a stewardness  as  hostage  and  forced  the  pilot  to  fly 
to  Havana.  The  pilot  and  passengers  were  later  released  in  Cuba.  . . . The 
Rev.  Keith  Davis,  a 26-year-old  pastor  of  the  First  United  Lutheran  Church 
in  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  was  charged  with  committing  criminal  damage  to 
property  by  allegedly  painting  "black  power"  and  other  slogans  on  buildings. 
The  white  minister  described  his  church  as  "a  militant  black  power"  parish 
and  said  he  was  working  with  Negro  street  gangs.  . . . The  Pentagon  has 
stepped  up  efforts  to^  stem  the  use  of  marijuana  and  other  drugs  by  service- 
men in  Vietnam.  Officials  said  that  marijuana  smoking  by  servicemen  has 
increased  in  the  last  two  years  not  only  in  Vietnam  but  in  the  United  States 
as  well.  . . . Janice  Ann  and  Joan  Marie  Jackson,  20,  of  Turlock,  Calif., 
identical  twin  sister,  committed  suicide  together.  They  were  apparently 
despondent  over  their  short  height  and  boyish  figures.  . . . The  nation's 
first  Job  Corps  center  for  women  cost  $2, 66-million  to  operate  for  15 
months--an  average  of  $9j6l2  a year  for  each  of  the  girls  trained — the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  told  Congress.  The  center,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla,, 
opened  in  April,  1965?  and  closed  July,  1966,  during  which  period  l4  percent 
of  the  enrolled  women  left  the  center  without  completing  their  training.  . . . 

Poet, 'critic,  and  novelist  Allen  Tate  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  the  nation's  highest  honor  society 
of  the  arts,  with  membership  limited  to  250.  . ., . The  National  Farmers 
Organization  extended  its  month-old  grain  market  boycott  to  meat,  demanding 
up  to  six  cents  a pound  more  on  sales  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.  Oren  Lee 
Staley,  president  of  the  militant  farmers'  organization,  S8.id  members  in  35 
states  would  offer  contracts  only  to  meat  processors  "willing  to  sign  and 
pay  the  price."  . . . Miss  Constance  Ann  Pike,  I9,  daughter  of  Right  Rev. 

James  A.  Pike,  retired  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  California, 
responded  satisfactorily  to  treatment  for  an  overdose  of  a sedative.  A 
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son,  James  A.  Jr.,  20,  shot  himself  to  death  in  a New  York  hotel  room  in 
February,  I966;  the  Bishop  and  his  wife,  Esther,  were  divorced  last  July.  . . 
The  parents  of  Douglas  Rowden  of  Jacksonville,  Ore.,  whose  two  older  brothers, 
James,  23  and  John,  21,  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam,  will  fight  to  keep  him 
from  being  drafted.  The  Rowdens  have  a fourth  son,  Malcolm,  10  years  old. 

The  law  provides  that  a sole  surviving  son  cannot  be  drafted.  . . . Four- 
year-old  Dianne  Watts  of  Denison,  Tex.,  whose  playmates  tied  a rope  around 
her  neck  and  pushed  her  down  a slide,  died  in  a Dallas  hospital.  She  was 
fatally  injured  when  the  rope  "snapped  her  back,"  a hospital  spokesman  said.  . 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  took  Americans  on  a television  tour  of  the  White 
House  to  show  them  the  paintings  and  antiques  acquired  since  her  husband  took 
office.  The  only  previous  such  tour  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy 
in  1962.  . . . Fannie  Hurst,  the  American  short  story  writer  and  novelist 
whose  romances  captivated  millions,  died  in  New  York  City  at  the  age  of  78. 

The  author  of  "Back  Street,"  "Great  Laughter,"  and  "Anitra’s  Dance"  was  active 
at  her  typewriter  until  her  final  illness ; only  a few  weeks  ago  she  completed 
two  manuscripts,  one  untitled  and  the  other  called  "Lonely  is  Only  a Word."  . 
In  a major  bid  to  encourage  Americans  to  evade  military  conscription,  the 
Toronto  Anti-Draft  Progranmie  mailed  about  5j000  copies  of  a "manual  for  draft- 
age  immigrants  to  Canada."  The  book  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
growing  organization  apparatus  and  financial  strength  of  the  Anti-Draft 
Programme,  which  deliberately  uses  the  British  spelling  of  "program."  . , . 

The  Cuban  Government  radio  said  that  25  persons,  including  employes  of  the 
state-owned  oil  company,  had  been  sentenced  to  prison  terms  ranging  from  6 
to  15  years  for  having  stolen  gasoline.  Government  austerity  measures 
introduced  Jan.  2 limit  private  motorists  with  big  cars  to  25  gallons  of 
gasoline  a month  and  owners  of  smaller  autos  to  eight  gallons  a month.  . . . 
Seven  major  newspapers  in  the  nation  have  shifted  in  the  last  few  months 
from  general  support  of  the  Administration  on  Vietnam  to  criticism  of  recent 
military  escalation,  and  four  dailies  have  moved  in  an  opposite  direction 
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"by  favoring  strong  military  measuros  and.  criticizing  the  Administration  for 
not  escalating  fast  enough,  according  to  the  Boston  Globe.  The  survey  was 
taken  last  month  among  39  major  United  States  newspapers  with  a circulation 
of  22  million.  . . . The  Rev.  James  E.  Groppi,  the  white  Roman  Catholic  priest 
who  has  guided  Milwaukee  open  housing  demonstrations  since  they  began  last 
August,  was  fined  $500  and  put  on  two  years  probation  on  a charge  of  resisting 
arrest.  County  Judge  F.  Ryan  Duffy  Jr.  first  sentenced  Father  Groppi  to  six 
months  in  the  House  of  Correction;  he  theh. stayed  the  sentence  and  imposed 
probation*  . . . The  sheriff  of  Cook  County,  which  includes  Chicago,  announced 
plans  to  form  a riot-control  unit  of  1,000  volunteers  who  would  have  the  full 
powers  of  deputy  sheriffs,  if  mobilized  during  a civil  disorder.  In 
announcing  the  plan.  Sheriff  Joseph  I.  Woods  said  that  each  man  would  have  to 
supply  his  own  khaki  uniform,  helmet,  and  gun  and  provide  $20,000  of  liability 
insurance.  . . . Federal  population  statistics  show  that  the  national  birth 
rate  in  I967  was  17.9  live  births  for  every  1,000  Americans,  a new  low.  The 
number  of  babies  born  in  the  next  few  years  may  also  decline,  the  report 
said.  ...  A campus -wide  survey  at  a Roman  Catholic  college  in  New  York  City 
indicates  a large-scale  rejection  of  traditional  Catholic  practices,  moral 
rules,  and  pastoral  leadership.  Only  seven  percent  of  the  nearly  3,000  students 
polled  at  all -male  Manhattan  College  considered  the  use  of  contraceptives 
wrong  under  all  circumstances;  only  26  percent  opposed  abortion,  and  only  21 
percent  flatly  opposed  pre-marital  sexual  relations;  73  percent  said  their 
bishops  and  parish  priests  had  no  effect  or  influence  on  their  daily  lives. 

By  the  year  2001  the  world's  major  cities  will  be  decreasing  in  importance, 
but  will  be  growing  larger,  dirtier,  and  uglier  than  they  now  are,"  according 
to  Arthur  C.  Clarke,  a British  astronomer.  "The  need  for  cities  as  a place 
to  gather,  to  meet,  to  do  business  will  cease  to  exist  because  of  global 
communications  brought  on  by  space  age  advances,"  he  said. 
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MESSAGE  EROM  ANNETTE  DINSMORE 


An  attitude  can  create  an  impression  which  can  influence  the  lay  public  toward 
a blind,  deaf-blind,  or  otherwise  handicapped  person.  The  impression  can  be 
constructive  or  the  reverse,  but  in  any  case,  it  reflects  the  image  people 
build  up  of  other  similarly  disabled  persons.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
all  of  us  who  have  handicaps  to  "educate"  the  public  through  our  attitudes 
and  thus  serve  our  own  best  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  group  as  a whole. 

Here  endeth  Lesson  Number- — I All  of  this  "preaching"  came  to  mind  in  the 
light  of  two  recent  experiences  which  were  highly  amusing. 

One  morning  when  Dulcie  and  I reached  the  corner  and  waited  to  cross  the  avenue. 
I brushed  lightly  the  arm  of  a man  on  my  right.  He  tiorned  to  me  furiously 

and  uttered  a vehement  stream  of  curses.  " -how  dare  you  shove  a poor 

blind  man  aroundl"  I responded,  "What  is  the  matter  with  you,  I barely  touched 
you.  You  have  no  right  to  use  such  vile  language  and  you  are  making  a fool 
of  yoxorself."  As  I started  across  the  street  with  a change  of  traffic  I heard 
him  say  to  someone  near  him — "Is  she  blind?"  "Yes,"  the  answer  came. 

A few  weeks  later  at  the  same  corner  I was  locating  a lamp  post  with  which  I 
usually  line  up  in  order  to  center  myself  and  Dulcie  in  the  cross  walk.  Instead 
of  reaching  with  my  hand  as  I ordinarily  do,  I gaily  swung  my  rather  heavy 
handbag  toward  the  post — but  to  my  astonishment  I hit  a woman  instead!  She 
gasped  and  I immediately  apologized  profusely,  stating  that  I had  been  looking 

for  the  lamp  post.  She  laughed  at  my  embarrassment  and  told  me  not  to  worry 
about  it,  she  was  not  hurt  physically  nor  psychologically.  I now  rather 
gingerly  reach  for  the  lamp  post,  and  never  swing  anything! 
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NEWS  DIGEST 


President  Johnson  has  fallen  behind  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  as  the  favorite 
among  the  nation's  Democratic  voters,  according  to  the  latest  Gallup  poll. 

But  the  President  retains  a sizable  lead  over  Sen.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  of 
Minnesota  among  party  members . 

- A survey  conducted  immediately  following  Senator  Kennedy's  annoimcement 
of  his  candidacy  on  March  l6  showed  that  he  was  the  choice  of  44  percent  of 
Democrats  for  the  I968  nomination.  President  Johnson  received  4l  percent  with 
15  percent  undecided.  A poll  matching  Mr.  Johnson  against  Senator  McCarthy 
gave  the  President  59  percent  and  the  Minnesotan  29  percent  with  1.2  percent 
undecided. 

The  Gallup  sampling  did  not  provide  for  a three-way  choice  involving 
Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  McCarthy,  a spokesman  said,  because  the 
questions  were  set  up  before  Mr.  Kennedy's  announcement  that  he  was  a candidate. 
The  sampling  took  place  following  this  announcement. 

The  last  previous  sampling  earlier  last  month  showed  Mr.  Johnson  leading 
Mr.  Kennedy,  45  percent  to  44  percent,  with  11  percent  undecided.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Johnson  led  Mr.  McCarthy  70  percent  to  I8  percent,  with  12 
percent  ■'andecided.  Mr.  McCarthy  thus  narrowed  the  gap  following  the  New 
Hampshire  primary  in  which  he  won  42  percent  of  the  Democratic  vote. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  improved  position  results  not  from  gains  on  his  part,  but 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  Mr.  Johnson's  earlier  supporters  have  moved  into 
the  ranks  of  the  undecided.  One  year  ago  in  March  1967?  Mr.  Kennedy  led  the 
President  in  a showdown  test,  48  to  44  percent.  But  Mr.  Johnson  took  over 
the  lead  and  held  it  until  the  early  March  survey  of  the  current  year,  when 
Mr.  Keruiedy  drew  even.  Senator  McCarthy's  campaign  appeared  to  be  getting 
nowhere  until  he  made  his  impressive  run  in  New  Hampshire. 
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In  each  of  three  national  surveys  conducted  before  the  New  Hampshire 

primaiy,  Mr.  McCarthy  succeeded  'in  winning  the  support  of  only  about  one 

r-  ■ 

Democrat  in  five  in  test  races  against  Mr.  Johnson.  --The  New  York  Times 

****** 

Gen.  David  M.  Shoup,  former  Marine  commandant,  estimated  in  a renewed 

ji  . .jU.;  -T 

attack  on  the  administration's  Vietnam  policy  that  up  to  800,000  American 

..Ji.  . L '.J.  J' 

troops  would  be  required  to  defend  just  South  Vietnamese  population  centers 
against  Communist  attack. 

Even  with  that  level  of  troop  strength,  the  retired  general  said.  United 
States  forces  could  not  deal  with  the  main  forces  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vietcong.  He  said  that  tjaen  only  way  the  United  States  could  achieve  military 
victory  would  be  by  invading  North  Vietnam  and  contended  that  the  Vietnamese 
war  was  not  worth  the  cost. 

General  Shoup  renewed  his  proposal  that  the  United  States  take  the 
initiative  toward  a negotiated  settlement  by  announcing  that  it  was  prepared 
to  suspend  all  offensive  operations  if  and  when  North  Vietnam  came  to  the 
negotiating  table. 

I'.  ■<'1  '"iU  ‘1-4 '^OCT'-" 

General  Shoup  testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
as  Sen.  J.W.  Fulbright  of  Arkansas,  the  chairman,  continued  what  he  has 
described  as  the  committee's  "educational"  hearings  on  Vietnam  policy.  The 
military  conclusions  offered  by  the  four-star  general,  who  served  as  commandant 

_'d i ‘ r d .ii  , 

of  the  Marine  Corps  from  i960  until  his  retirement  in  1963?  were  in  line  with 

. . ■ U'.'  jui.  ‘ 

the  Senator's  conclusions  about  administration  policy.  , 

Silt  noxh'-' 

General.  Shoup  took  issue  with  the  administration's  basic  contention,  re- 
emphasized  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  before  the^ committee  last  month, 
that  vital  United  States  security  interests  were  at  stake  in  Vietnam.  "It 
is  ludicrous  to  think  that  just  because  we  lose  Vietnam,  the  communists  will 
soon  be  knocking  at  the  doors  of  Pearl  Harbor,"  the  general  observed. 
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Also,  disputing  the  administration's  contention  that  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  represented  a case  of  communist  aggression  from  North  Vietnam,  General 
Shoup  argued  that  it  was  basically  a civil  war.  By  that  definition,  he  said, 
the  United  States  is  an  "aggressor"  in  South  Vietnam  Just  as  North  Vietnam  is. 
Even  if  the  United  States  is  successful  in  South  Vietnam,  he  continued,  it 
will  not  have  established  with  any  "finality"  the  principle  that  aggression 
does  not  pay. 

"Where  is  the  proof  that  the  same  situation  will  not  break  out  in  a few 
months  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Korea,  or  you  name  it?"  he  asked.  "Are 
we  going  to  commit  oirrs elves  every  time  and  to  this  extent?  Some  place  up 
the  line  it  is  too  much  for  us . " — The  New  York  Times 

****** 

American  radio  astronomers  have  been  recording  radio  signals  from  beyond 
the  earth  that  they  and  their  British  colleagues  believe  co\xld  be  from  other 
civilizations.  They  are,  however,  unwilling  to  give  this  idea  prominence  'until 
all  possibilities  of  a natural  origin  can  be  eliminated. 

The  British,  who  discovered  the  signals  but  could  only  observe  them  for 
about  one  minute  each  day,  proposed  that  they  might  be  from  neutron  stars — 
stars  of  high  density  believed  formed  by  collapsed  atoms  squeezed  together. 
However,  the  last  month's  observations  have  raised  questions  concerning  that 
interpretation . 

The  great  bowl-shaped  antenna  operated  by  Cornell  University  at  Arecibo, 
Puerto  Rico,  has  been  observing  one  of  the  sources  for  three  hours  daily.  The 
antenna,  which  fills  a bowl-shaped  valley,  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  on  this 
planet.  "It  is  the  most  exciting  discovery  of  the  past  50  years,"  said  a 
prominent  California  astronomer.  "But  don't  quote  me." 

"Our  first  thought,"  said  Sir  Martin  Ryle  of  Cambridge  University,  where 
the  observations  were  first  made,  "was  that  this  was  another  intelligence 
trying  to  contact  us." 
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"We  cannot  completely  rule  that  out,"  Sir  Martin  said,  but  he  argued 
in  favor  of  a natioral  origin. 

The  British  have  identified  at  least  four  of  the  sources  in  space — only 
one  of  which  has  been  observed  at  Arecibo — between  Vego  and  Altair,  two 
stars  in  the  Mi3iy  Way.  The  British  have  not  given  out  details  on  the  three 
other  sources . 

Dr.  Frank  Drake,  director  of  the  Arecibo  Ionospheric  Observatory,  said 
that  it  should  be  possible  within  four  or  five  months  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  signals  under  observation  there  were  coming  from  a planet  in 
orbit  around  another  star. 

Although  radio  astronomers  making  the  observations  are  reluctant  to 
speculate  publicly  if  the  signals  were  of  artificial  origin,  they  are  talking 
privately  about  the  possibility  that  these  soiorces  are  navigation  beacons 
or  segments  of  a communication  net  linking  a number  of  highly  advanced 
civilizations.  — The  New  York  Times 

****** 

A new  effort  was  made  to  clear  the  name  of  Capt.  Stanley  Lord,  who  has 
been  accused  of  failing  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  those  who  went  down  on  the 
Titanic. 

Captain  Lord,  who  died  in  1962  at  the  age  of  84,  was  skipper  of  the 
cargo  ship  Californian,  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  within  sight  of  the 
Titanic  when  she  sank  off  Newfoundland  after  hitting  an  iceberg  on  April  l4, 

1912. 

United  States  and  British  investigating  committees  both  said  that  the 
Californian  had  seen  the  distress  signals  sent  aloft  by  the  White  Star  liner 
and  had  missed  the  opportunity  to  save  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  1,500  lives 
that  were  3.ost. 

The  Mercantile  Marine  Service  Association,  a group  founded  in  1857,  in 
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a claim  that  Captain  Lord  had  been  maligned,  presented  a petition  to  Anthony 

- -«t 

Crosslandf'''’pr*^'si:d‘ent'‘i)f' "^h’g  (Government’s  Board  of  Trade,  asking  for  a 

■ B - ■ 'i: 

rehearing  on  the  Lord  case.  The  Board  of  Trade,  which  has  rejected  efforts 
in  the  pns^  to 'reopen  the  case,  said  the  petition  was  being  considered. 

The  association,  representing  shipmasters  and  officers  in  the  British 

hJL, 

mercantile  marine,  says  that  the  distress  rockets  seen  by  the  Californian  did 

f c,:  S- 

not  come  from  the  Titanic  and  that  the  ship  seen  from  the  Titanic  was  not 
the  cargo  vessel.  Moreover,  it  says,  the  Californian  "could  never^have  helped 
those  in  the  Titanic  because  she  was  at  least  20  and,  more  probably,. 30  miles 

■ c.,  ■ ' - 

away  from,  the  position  in  which  the  liner  sank."  .twus  bc”-**  ■ • 

The  British  inquiry  in  1912  said  that  the  Californian  was  "notninore 
than  eight  or.  ten  miles"  away  from  the  Titanic  and  the  "night  was  Clear  and 
the  sea  was  smooth." 

Captain  Lord  himself  tried  to  get  a rehearing  immediately  after  the 
inquiry’s  conclusions  were  reached,  but  failed.  He  was  dismissed  from  his 
command  but  served  with  a different  company  until  his  retirement  in  192? • 

Captain  Lord’s  interest  in  a hearing  was  renewed  after  he  was  "inaccurately 
portrayed"  in  a book'  about  the  disaster  called  "A  Night  to  Remember"  by  Walter 
Lord — no  relation  of  the  captain--and  in  the  subsequent  film  based  on  the 
book.  Captain  Lord  approached  the  association  to  take  up  his  case.  "Unfortunately," 

- ll.  . 

. •;  t I a - - 

the  association  said,  "Captain  Lord’s  age  and  indifferent  health  prevented 
him  from  suing  for  libel  those  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the  book 
and  the  making  of  the  film."  --The  New  York  Times 

. .L  J . 

****** 

l ' • 

A fossil  fragment  of  a large  amphibian  that  lived  in  sub-tropical  forests 
near  the  South  Pole  more  than  200  million  years  ago  has  been  found  in 
Antarctica.  This  is  the  first  indication  that  land  vertebrates  once  inhabited 
that  region.  It  had  previously  been  thought  that  Antarctica,  isolated  by 
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hundreds  of  miles  of  stormy  seas,  had  never  been  reached  by  such  animals. 

The  discovery  supports  the  view  that  the  continent  was  once  linked  to 
other  land  masses.  This  is  because  animals  of  this  type  are  thought  to  have 
been  unable  to  travel  in  salt  water.  Yet  closely  related  species  are  known 
to  have  lived  contemporaneously  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  even  as  far 
away  as  Spitsbergen,  near  the  North  Pole. 

Dr.  Edwin  H.  Colbert,  curator  of  vertebrate  paleontology  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City,  termed  the  discovery  one  of  the 
most  important  fossil  finds  of  the  century.  It  was  he  who  identified  the 
specimen,  a fragment  of  jaw  bone  only  two  and  a half  inches  long.  He  described 
the  animal  as  resembling  a giant  salamander  about  foiir  feet  long.  The  specimen, 
he  said,  should  make  "very  happy"  those  who  believed  the  continents  were  once 
joined  and  then  drifted  apart.  The  ancient  animal  belonged  to  the  labyrinthodonti 
a major  group  of  extinct  amphibians.  They  are  of  special  interest  because 
they  may  have  been  ancestral  to  all  modern  land  vertebrates,  including  man. 

The  Antarctica  discovery  was  made  last  December  by  a geology  team  from 
the  Institute  of  Polar  Studies  at  Ohio  University.  The  bone  was  embedded 
in  a succession  of  sediment  layers  2,500  feet  thick.  It  lay  in  what  had 
once  been  a sediment-filled  stream  bed  among  plant  fossils  of  the  early 
Triassic  Period,  some  220  million  years  ago.  The  ferns  and  other  plants  are 
typical  of  those  that  lived  along  fresh-water  streams  during  that  time.  The 
association  of  the  fossil  with  such  m-aterial  is  thought  to  establish  the 
fact  that  it  was  a fresh-water  amphibian  of  the  early  Triassic. 

Findings  in  recent  years  have  left  no  doubt  that  Antarctica  was  once 
warm.  There  has  been  an  argument,  however,  about  whether  this  was  so  because 
the  whole  world  was  warmer,  or  because  Antarctica  specifically  was  once  in 
warm  latitudes.  — The  New  York  Times 

****** 
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In  New  York  City,  along  the  bustling  blocks  of  Seventh  Avenue  in  Central 
Harlem,  the  little  African  shops  stick  out  among  the  steamy  restaurants,  the 
noisy  bars,  and  the  drab  tenements.  Not  too  long  ago  there  were  virtually 
none  of  these  shops.  But  not  today. 

This  is  an  indication  of  a sweeping  change  taking  place  in  Harlem  that 
emphasizes  blackness  and  African  heritage.  It  is  shown  in  styles  of  dress 
and  personal  appearance,  language  studies,  business,  religion,  social  life, 
and  education  in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  strip  along  Seventh  Avenue  between  ll6th  and  135th  Street  there 
afe  four  of  the  African  boutiques,  offering  items  ranging  from  wood  carvings 
and  handmade  earrings  to  paintings  and  native  dress.  New  book  stores  have 
opened  specializing  in  race-related  periodicals,  magazines,  books,  records, 
and  art  written  and  created  by  black  artists . 

But  the  surge  in  African  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  shops  alone. 

On  the  streets  women  stroll  about  in  long,  brightly  colored  African  dress. 

And  young  men  wear  danshikls  and  bubas,  colorful  jacket-like  African  shirts. 
Ask  a dark,  bearded  young  man  on  the  street  what  it  means  and  he  answers: 

"It  means  that  the  black  man  is  progressing.  ¥e're  getting  away  from  that 
European  bag." 

Not  everyone  is  being  touched  by  the  African  influence,  but  it  is 'growing. 
Parents  have  taken  to  giving  their  children  African  names.  At  night,  groups 
of  adults  hurry  off  to  attend  lectures  on  African  culture.  And  entire 
families  have  enrolled  in  African  language  courses  at  the  Olatunji  Center 
for  African  Culture  at  43  East  125th  Street.  Other  smaller  groups  have  sought 
out  African  religions  and  observe  them  regularly  in  colorful  services  that 
include  native  dances  and  songs . 

"Who  are  these  people  trying  to  fool?"  a white  visitor  to  Harlem  recently 
asked  Michael  Olatunji,  operator  of  the  African  Cultural  Center.  "They  are 
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not  trying  to  fool  anyone,"  was  his  reply.  "They're  trying  to  find  themselves. 
They  have  been  fooled  enough."  Others  ask  Mr.  Olatunji  if  the  African  dress 
represents  some  sort  of  protest.  "This  is  not  a protest  or  a demonstration," 
he  answers.  "These  are  happy  people."  Others  disagree.  They  believe  that 
it  is  a protest  of  sorts,  showing,  as  one  person  pointed  out,  that  "we  have 
defected  from  your  (white)  way  of  thinking."  — The  New  York  Times 

****** 

A standing  joke  in  West  Germany  has  it  that  when  two  Germans  meet  they 
shake  hands  but  when  three  meet  they  form  a club.  The  Germans  themselves 
wryly  admit  that  they  are  among  the  most  incurable  joiners  in  the  world.  The 
German  word  for  club,  association,  or  society  is  "verein"  and  there  are 
thousands  of  than  listed  in  the  telephone  directories. 

Last  month,  a group  of  Munich  residents,  having  decided  that  the  formation 
of  vereins  has  got  out  of  hand,  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  The  time 
has  come  to  end  the  proliferation  of  clubs,  they  declared.  To  be  able  to 
accomplish  their  task,  of  course,  they  formed  a club.  The  club  is  called 
"The  Last  Club  Against  the  Foundation  of  Clubs  and  Groups  Construction."  It 
is  composed  chiefly  of  artists  and  entertainers  based  in  Munich. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  vereins  exist  but  it  has  been  estimated 
that  every  second  German  is  a member  of  some  sort  of  club  or  association. 

In  several  major  cities,  more  than  50,000  clubs  have  been  registered.  There 
are  businessmen's  associations,  workers'  associations,  sports  clubs,  student 
associations,  old  soldier's  groups,  singing  clubs,  eating  clubs,  drinking 
clubs,  professional  societies,  mutual-aid  associations,  and  all  the  other 
usual  social  and  economic  groupings . 

But  there  are  also  thousands  of  esoteric  vereins.  There  is,  for  example, 
an  association  of  beer  coaster  collectors,  a friends  of  antique  watches, 
several  balloonists'  clubs,  an  antibribery  association,  a wild-bird  lovers' 
association,  an  association  of  deaf  Catholics,  an  association  of  deaf  Protestant 
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an  undertakers'  social  club,  and  a league  of  lovers  of  old  tin  soldiers. 

Many  Germans  are  dismayed  by  the  profusion  of  clubs.  The  expression 
club  joiner"  is  often  used  as  a synonym  for  "provincial."  But  no  one  has 
attempted  heretofore  to  stem  the  tide  of  over-organization.  The  new  group 
in  Munich  naturally  adopted  a club  symbol,  a club  hat  and  a club  song. 

Despite  the  poking  of  fun,  the  group  really  hopes  to  stem  the  flood.  But 
observers  believe  that  the  roots  of  the  Germans'  need  to  belong  to  organized 
groups  go  far  too  deep  to  be  affected  by  a single  effort.  —The  New  York  Times 

****** 
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SPORTS 


Houston,  which  has  held  the  top  position  since  upsetting  U.C.L.A.,  the 
defending  champion  on  Jan.  20,  wound  up  in  the  No.  1 spot  in  the  final 
Associated  Press  major  college  basketball  poll  of  sports  writers  and  broad- 
casters. The  Cougars,  who  have  defeated  29  opponents  without  a loss  this 
season,  received  253  points,  12  more  than  U.C.L.A.,  which  was  a clear-cut 
choice  for  the  top  spot  last  season  when  it  went  unbeaten.  St.  Bonaventure, 
the  only  other  "undefeated  team  in  the  country,  placed  third,  followed  by 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  New  Mexico,  Col\ambia,  Davidson,  Louisville,  and 
D"uke . 

Guy  Lewis,  the  man  who  was  big  enough  to  admit  he  made  a mistake  last 
season,  profited  from  it  this  year  to  become  the  United  Press  International 
college  basketball  coach  of  the  year.  Lewis,  who  admitted  his  strategy  of 
having  his  players  drive  on  Lew  Alcindor  backfired  in  last  season's  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  semi-final  loss  to  U.C.L.A.,  ordered  his 
players  to  stay  outside  and  shoot  over  the  seven  foot  Bruin  center  in  this 
year's  battle  at  the  Astrodome.  The  result  was  a 71-6^  victory  over  U.C.L.A., 
sparking  the  Cougars  to  the  national  championship.  Adolph  Rupp  of  Kentucky, 
who  won  the  honor  on  two  previous  occasions,  was  a distant  second  while 
Larry  Weise  of  St.  Bonaventure,  who  piloted  the  Bonniers  to  a 22-0  record 
this  season,  was  third. 

The  hand-to-mouth  existence  of  baseball's  pitchers  was  simultaneously 
eased  and  complicated  as  the  new  anti-spitball  regulations  were  amended. 
Henceforth,  the  penalty  for  "going  to  the  mouth"  will  be  a balk,  if  there 
are  runners  on  base,  or  a ball,  if  there  are  not,  instead  of  ejection  of  the 
pitcher  from  the  game  as  the  penalty  had  been  under  the  old  ruling.  But  in 
its  possible  effect  on  the  play  of  a game,  it  is  potentially  more  drastic, 
since  there  is  no  limit  on  how  often  the  penalty  can  be  imposed.  The  spitball 
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has  been  illegal,  along  with  other  trick  deliTeries  that  depend  on  applying 
some  foreign  substance  to  the  ball,  since  1920. 

With  victory  within  his  grasp,  Gabino  Palafox,  26-year -old  brother  of 
former  Mexican  Davis  Cup  player  Antonio  Palafox,  suffered  cramps  in  his 
legs  and  was  defeated  by  Mike  Callaghan  of  Australia,  6-8,  5-?j  6-3,  9-7, 

6-0,  in  the  final  of  the  Eastern  indoor  clay-court  tennis  championship  in 
New  York.  It  was  the  first  time  a foreigner  won  the  title.  Neither  player 
had  been  seeded  in  the  32-man  field.  Callaghan,  with  a soimd  all-court  game, 
seemed  beaten  after  having  dropped  the  first  two  sets. 

Vlllanova  captured  the  National  Collegiate  track  title  in  Cobo  Arena, 
Detroit,  the  school's  first  in  11  years.  The  Wildcats  compiled  35‘i'  points 
during  the  two-day  17-event  program,.  Southern  .California,  the  defending 
Indoor  champion,  was  second  with  25  points;  Oklahoma  was  third  with  17  points. 
Larry  James,  a new  face  in  the  400-yard  run,  and  Bob  Beamon,  an  old  hand  in 
the  long  jump,  set  world  indoor  records.  James,  a Vlllanova  sophomore, 
shaved  eight-tenths  of  a second  off  the  11-lap  track  record  set  by  Theron  Lewis 
of  Southern  U.  in  1965.  James'  time  was  k’J  seconds.  Beamon  of  the  U.  of 
Texas  at  El  Paso  broke  his  own  world  long  jump  record  of  27'  l"  with  a leap 
of  27*  3 3/4."  Another  Incredible  jump  of  27'  7’4"  was  scratched  when  Beamon 
fouled  by  one-half  inch. 

Nancy  Greene,  the  queen  of  Canada's  ski  racers,  triumphed  in  the  giant 
slalom  in  the  World  Cup-Roch  Cup  competition  at  Aspen,  Colo.  The  victory 
gave  Nancy  a sweep  of  the  three-day  Alpine  racing  jamboree,  rounding  out  one 
of  the  greatest  stands  made  in  Aspen  by  a wom.an  since  major  competition  was 
introduced  in  Colorado  more  than  two  decades  ago.  The  Canadian  star,  a 
winner  of  two  medals  at  the  recent  Olympics,  was  clocked  in  1 minute  26.02 
seconds  in  streaking  down  the  6,000-foot,  47-gate  course  that  dropped  1,200 
feet.  A triple  Olympic  gold  medal  winner,  Jean-Claude  Killy  of  France,  was 
among  the  beaten  as  Gerhard  Nenning,  the  27”year~old  Austrian  haberdasher. 
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swept  the  downhill  honors.  Wenning  plummeted  down  a two-mile  course  of  25-gate, 
which  dropped  2^600  feet,  in  1 minute  59*^9  seconds  to  beat  his  countryman, 
Heini  Messner,  by  2.33  seconds;  Killy  was  third. 

Per  Willy  Guttormsen  of  Norway  broke  the  world  10,000-meter  speed  skating 
record  with  a time  of  15  minutes  l6.1  seconds  on  the  final  day  of  a three-day 
meet  at  Inzell,  West  Germany.  Kees  Verkerk  of  the  Netherlands,  a gold  medal 
winner  at  the  recent  Winter  Olympics,  set  a world  points  total  mark  for  the 
four  races  with  172. O58  points.  Guttormsen,  who  finished  fourth  in  both  the 
5,000  and  10,000-meter  Olympic  races  at  Grenoble,  France,  broke  the  world 
mark  of  15:20.3  held  by  his  compatriot,  Fred  Anton  Maier.  Maier  was  eighth 
in  15:51.3.  Oerjan  Sandler  of  Sweden  was  second  in  15:20.6,  Magne  Thomassen 
of  Norway  was  third  in  15:23.3?  and  Verkerk  was  fourth. 
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AS  DULCIE  SEES  IT 


Howdy  I The  Boss  and  I come  out  our  front  door  right  on  the  street.  There 
is  the  sidewali  first,  then  the  gutter,  then  the  street  where  the  cars  go 
hy.  There  is  a corner  by  some  steps  next  to  our  door  and  I always  sniff 
this  first.  Then  I like  to  see  what's  new  in  the  gutter,  but  the  Boss  only 
lets  me  look  in  the  gutter  sometimes.  We  have  a long  block.  There  are  lots 
of  steps  and  lots  of  doors  and  people  come  in  and  out.  There  is  a big 
building  at  the  corner  and  lots  people  come  ou-t  of  there,  all  at  once  sometimes. 

When  we  go  the  other  way  there  is  a tree  in  front  of  every  other  house. 

Sometimes  there  are  big  dogs  and  little  dogs  walking.  I like  to  play  with 
dogs,  but  the  Boss  says  "no"  and  the  dogs  are  good  and  just  walk  along.  I 
guess  their  bosses  tell  them  "no"  too. 


But  there  is  one  house  way  up  the  block.  It  is  almost  to  the  next  street. 
Sometimes  when  we  go  by  this  house  a little  dog  comes  to  the  window  and 
barks  and  barks.  He  makes  a loud  noise.  I just  wag  my  tail  and  I wiggle 
and  pretend  I don't  see  him.  But  sometimes  when  we  walk  by  this  house  the 
dog  doesn't  come  to  bark.  Then  I go  up  close  to  the  window  and  try  to  talk 
to  him.  One  time  when  I did  this  he  did  come  but  so  many  times  he  isn't 
there  at  all I Then  I am  sorry  and  I always  talk  about  it. 


Goodbye  I 


Dulcie  Dinsmore 
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LIGHT  SPOTS 


THE  BARE  FACTS  - In  Hanford,  Calif.,  two  women,  aged  22  and  21,  were  charged 
with  indecent  exposiore  in  the  first  raid  on  a topless  night  club  in  Kings 
Coirnty.  The  arrests  came  after  five  county  investigators  gathered  evidence 
by  watching  the  show — three  times . 

*  *  * * 

UTIDERGROIINI)  - Cordoba  (Argentina)  police  raided  Juan  Britos’  house,  wanting 
to  ask  him  about  some  stolen  cars.  He  wasn’t  at  home,  so  they  looked  in  the 
garden.  One  policeman  spotted  a couple  of  inches  of  rubber  hose  emerging 
from  a newly  spaded  plot.  They  dug  down  a foot,  and  there  was  Britos, 
breathing  through  the  hose. 

-X-  * * 

AN  UNCIVIL  WAR  - In  Merlebach,  France,  rival  undertakers  held  up  the  fimeral 

of  a 70-year-old  man,  arguing  over  who  should  carry  the  coffin  to  the  grave. 
The  man  died  in  a hospital  at  the  nearby  town  of  Freyming,  but  he  had  been 
in  a part  of  the  hospital  that  is  in  Merlebach.  Undertakers  from  both  towns 
arrived  for  the  funeral.  Police  decided  in  favor  of  the  Merlebach  undertaker. 

* * * 

THE  WALL  THAT  WAS  - A stone  wall  bordering  a road  in  Billings,  England,  has 
disappeared.  Police,  ordered  to  search  for  the  four-foot -high,  60-foot  long 
wall,  said,  "It  looks  as  though  someone  has  taken  it  to  beautify  his  garden. 
At  present  we  have  no  cuffs." 

* * * 

ILL-WIHD  - In  Milpitas,  Calif.,  a boy’s  wind-blown  kite  got  tangled  in  some 
electrical  wires  and  blacked  out  this  town  of  24,000  for  an  hour.  A Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  spokesman  said  the  kite  shorted  a 12,000-volt 
distribution  line. 

* * * 
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SPECIAL  A]MOUNCE^^EI’I^ 


Mr.  Howard  F.  Clarke,  a deaf-blind  man  who  has  been  blind  for 
about  three  years,  would  like  to  have  some  letter  pals.  Write 
to  him  at  11  Borough  Court,  Hendon,  Sunderland,  County  IXirhain, 
Great  Britain. 
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EVENTS  AT  A GMCE 


Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  will  be  replaced  as  commander  of  American 
forces  in  Vietnam,  assuming  the  duties  of  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  President 
Johnson  announced.  If  approved  by  the  Senate,  General  Westmoreland  would 
succeed  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson  who  plans  to  retire.  . . . Sargent  Shriver, 
the  antipoverty  director,  whose  wife  is  a sister  of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
was  nominated  by  President  Johnson  as  ambassador  to  France.  Mr.  Shriver 's 
immediate  predecessor  in  Paris  was  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  who  returned  to 
Washington  last  fall  to  become  deputy  under  secretary  of  state  for  political 
affairs.  . . . Despite  instructions  from  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  only 
a "perfunctory"  effort  was  made  by  the  Warren  Commission  to  obtain  from 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  the  autopsy  photographs  of  President  Kennedy  taken  after 
his  assassination,  according  to  an  article,  "Secret  Evidence  on  the  Kennedy 
Assassination,"  by  David  Wise  in  the  April  6 issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  Although  Mr.  Warren  instructed  the  commission's  chief  coimsel,  J. 

Lee  Rankin,  to  try  to  arrange  for  a look  at  the  photographs,  "the  commission 
never  saw  them,"  the  article  says.  . . . North  Korea  broadcast  what  it  said 
were  five  letters  to  President  Johnson,  congressmen,  and  relatives  written 
by  Pueblo  crewmen  admitting  espionage.  The  broadcast  said  some  asserted 
that  a refusal  by  the  United  States  to  apologize  could  cost  the  lives  of  the 
82  crewmen  of  the  Navy  intelligence  ship,  which  was  captured  Jan.  23  off 
North  Korea.  . . . Wilbior  J.  Cohen,  55 j who  helped  draft  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935 J was  nominated  by  President  Johnson  to  be  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr.  Cohen  has  been  acting  secretary  of  the  department 
since  the  departure  of  former  Secretary  John  W.  Gardner  on  March  1.  . . . 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  proposed  that  legislat\ires  abolish  all 
laws  imposing  criminal  penalties  for  abortions  performed  by  licensed  physicians, 
no  matter  what  the  reason.  Anything  short  of  complete  removal  of  the  prohibitions 
on  abortions,  the  union  argued,  "deprives  women  the  liberty  to  decide 
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whether  their  bodies  are  to  be  used  for  procreation,  without  due  process  of 
law."  . . . Opposition  to  a new  term  in  office  for  President  Johnson  sprang 
up  in  his  home  state  last  month.  The  Political  Association  of  Spanish- 
Speahing  Organizations,  an  influential  voice  of  many  of  the  state’s  three  to 
four  million  Latin-American  citizens,  endorsed  Robert  F.  Kennedy  for  President.  . 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  83,  House  Republican  leader  for  20  years  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  for  two  of  his  21  terms  as  a Massachusetts  congressman,  died 
of  a ruptured  appendix  in  Hollywood,  Fla.  . . . Nine  persons,  including  six 
Rapid  City  (S.D)  High  School  girl  cheerleaders,  died  when  a twin-engine  plane 
landing  in  a crosswind  at  Rapid  City  Municipal  Airport  crashed  and  caught  fire. 
The  plane  was  returning  from  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  where  the  group  had  attended 
a high  school  basketball  tournament.  . . . Charles  Chaplin  Jr.,  42,  son  of 
the  famous  comedian,  was  found  dead  at  his  home  in  Hollywood,  apparently  from 
an  accidental  fall.  The  actor  recently  returned  home  from  the  hospital  where 
he  was  treated  for  pneumonia  and  pleurisy;  he  had  a cast  on  his  leg  and  had 
been  using  crutches.  . . . Kingman  Brewster  3d,  20-year-old  son  of  the 
president  of  Yale  University,  has  been  exempted  from  the  draft  as  a conscientious 
objector.  The  senior  Mr.  Brewster,  who  has  two  daughters  and  two  other  sons 
who  are  too  young  for  the  draft,  said,  "I  am  proud  that  he  was  able  to  convince 
his  draft  board  of  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  opposition  to  war  in  all 
forms."  . . . Actress  Dyan  Cannon  told  a court  in  Los  Angeles  where  she 
was  seeking  a divorce  from  film  star  Cary  Grant  that  he  used  the  hallucinatory 
drug  LSD  for  10  years,  frequently  went  into  "yelling  and  screaming  fits,"  and 
beat  her.  The  30-year-old  actress  said  her  64-year-old  husband  sometimes 
laughed  as  he  hit  her.  . . . Five  thousand  students  from  all  over  Italy  tried 

to  march  on  the  United  States  embassy  but  were  turned  back  by  police.  The 
march  followed  clashes  between  rival  groups  of  students  at  Rome  University, 

where  more  than  200  people  were  hurt,  nearly  50  of  whom  were  hospitalized.  . . . 
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Gus  Van,  80,  the  oldtime  vaudeville  star  who  popularized  such  songs  as  "That 
Old  Gang  of  Mine"  and  "I  Wonder  What’s  Become  of  Sally,"  died  of  head 
injuries  when  he  was  struck  by  a car  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Van  was  a member 
of  the  vocal  team.  Van  and' Schenck;  Joe  Schenck  died  in  I93O.  . . . Chicago's 
policemen  will  be  required  starting  April  1 to  carry  Chemical  Mace,  a 
disabling  agent,  as  part  of  their  equipment.  This  is  the  latest  in  a series 
of  moves  by  the  administration  of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  aimed  at  preventing 
and  suppressing  civil  disorders.  . . . Stokely  Carmichael,  27,  leader  of 
the  black-power  movement,  and  Miriam  Makeba,  35,  South  African  singer  who 
introduced  the  close-cropped  "Afro"  hairdo  to  Negro  girls  all  over  the  United 
States,  annoimced  wedding  plans.  . . . Many  persons  may  soon  be  wearing  small 
tags  issued  by  Medic  Alert  Foundation  International  stating  they  are  willing 
to  donate  their  hearts  to  other  persons  in  case  of  accidental  death.  Hundreds 
of  persons  are  reportedly  responding  to  a new  plan  to  maintain  a supply  of 
hearts  and  other  organs  at  hospitals  engaged  in  transplant  operations. 

Wisconsin's  Attny.  Gen.  Bronson  C.  La  Follette,  32,  said  he  would  seek  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  governor.  Mr.  La  Follette,  the  youngest  man  in 
constitutional  office  in  Wisconsin,  thus  formally  opened  his  campaign  for 
the  seat  his  grandfather,  the  late  Sen.  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  held  62  years 
ago.  . . . Lucious  Amerson,  the  first  Negro  sheriff  in  Alabama  since  reconstruction 
arrested  Police  Chief  Bobby  Singleton  of  Nostasulga  and  State  Trooper  James 
H.  Bass,  both  white,  in  connection  with  the  beating  of  a Negro.  The  two 
were  arrested  on  warrants  signed  by  the  alleged  victim,  Oscie  Lee  Devance, 

22  years  old.  . . .Dr.  Philip  Blaiberg,  the  only  survivor  of  the  first  six 
attempts  to  transplant  a human  heart,  went  home  7^  days  after  his  operation. 

The  retired  dentist  stepped  into  the  sunlight  at  the  entrance  of  Groote 
Schuur  Hospital  in  Capetown  and  said:  "I  am  very  well  indeed;  I ^ delighted 
to  be  going  home,  and  home  is  the  main  thing  in  my  thoughts."  . . . With  the 
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support  of  nearly  one  third  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a group  of  * 

i 

Republicans  and  Democrats  started  a new  campaign  to  force  a congressional 
re-examination  of  the  administration's  Vietnam  policy.  A total  of  139  House  ; 

members — 98  Republicans  and  4l  Democrats — joined  in  supporting  a resolution 

t 

calling  for  an  immediate  congressional  review  of  United  States  policy  in  '1 

Southeast  Asia.  . . . Two  Spanish-speaking  gunmen  hijacked  a jetliner  bound  1 

from  San  Francisco  to  Miami,  forced  it  to  land  in  Havana,  and  there  dragged 
off  a hostage  who  cried:  "I  am  killed,  I am  killed."  The  plane,  with  51 
passengers,  then  flow  to  Miami.  . . . The  United  States  and  Japan  have 
reached  an  understanding  on  how  to  continue  commemorating  the  American  lives 
lost  on  Iwo  Jima  during  World  War  II.  When  the  islands,  on  which  4,500  Americans 
and  about  20,000  Japanese  were  killed  in  26  days,  is  returned  to  Japan  later 
this  year,  the  American  flag  that  has  flown  over  Mount  Suribachl  since  Feb. 

23,  19^5,  will  be  replaced  by  a bronze  reproduction  of  a flag  that  will  be 
affixed  to  the  monument  on  top  of  the  mountain.  . . . The  engagement  of  Crown 
Prince  Harald  of  Norway  to  Sonya  Haraldsen,  a conmoner,  was  approved  by 
King  Olav  V and  annoimced  to  Parliament.  Miss  Haraldsen,  30-year-old  daughter 
of  a well-to-do  family,  had  been  going  with  the  31-year -old  prince  for  10 
years.  ...  An  increase  in  job-hunting  teen-agers  was  the  main  factor  in 
pushing  the  nation's  unemployment  rate  up  in  February  from  the  15-year  low 
of  3.5  percent  in  January  to  3.7  percent,  the  same  for  December  and  for 
February  a year  ago.  At  the  same  time  a rise  in  employment  of  women  and 
teen-agers  in  February  pushed  up  the  total  employment  figures  by  about  800,000 
to  7^.1  million,  the  Labor  Department  reported.  . . . Majestic  Roman  baths, 
in  which  wealthy  patrons  relaxed  in  the  luxury  of  marble-lined  heated  pools 
in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  have  been  uncovered  by  American 
archeologists  in  ancient  Corinth,  celebrated  as  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
depraved  city  of  antiquity.  Professor  William  R.  Biers  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  who  excavated  the  great  baths,  said  the  baths  must  have  occupied 
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one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  Roman  Corinth.  . . . The  pattern  of  iramigratior 
to  the  United  States  is  changing,  as  increasing  numbers  of  Italians,  Greeks, 
Chinese,  Portuguese,  and  Filipinos  replace  declining  numbers  of  English, 

Irish,  Dutch,  and  Germans.  The  change  will  become  more  pronounced  after 
July  1 when  the  last  traces  of  the  national  origins  quota  system  disappear.  . . 
The  Population  Reference  Bureau  reported  that  324,000  new  babies  enter  the 
world  on  an  average  day.  The  bureau  predicted  that  if  these  population 
trends  continued,  the  world's  population  would  pass  3*5  billion  by  next  Jan.  1 
and  double  to  7 billion  between  then  and  the  year  2000.  ...  In  London, 
policemen  on  horseback  and  on  foot  pushed  back  thousands  of  young  demonstrators 
who  threw  stones  and  steel  pellets  at  the  United  States  embassy  and  tried 
to  charge  the  building  in  a violent  protest  against  the  Vietnam  war.  At 
least  50  people,  half  of  them  policemen,  were  taken  to  hospitals;  more  than 
200  demonstrators  were  arrested.  . . . Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
finds  that  Congress  is  becoming  more  conservative.  Releasing  its  annual 
compilation  of  congressional  voting  records,  the  group  said  that  192  House 
members  and  30  Senators  had  conservative  scores  of  65  percent  or  better  in 
1967  to  48.4  percent  last  year,  but  in  the  Senate  the  shift  was  less  dramatic, 
with  the  average  score  rising  from  38.4  percent  in  I965  to  39*8  percent  in 
1967.  ...  A new  educational  effort  with  emphasis  on  student  thinking  rather 

than  memorization  is  now  under  way  at  the  University  of  Texas.  Conventional 
procedures - -lectures , weekly  "labs,"  quizzes  and  final  "lab"  exams — have 

^ f 

been  dropped  for  1,700  'freshmen  biology  students  in  the  program,  aimed  at 
preparing  problem-solvers. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  ANNETTE  DINSMORE 


Each  year  in  our  country,  the  second  Sunday  in  May  is  set  aside 
as  Mother's  Day  in  order  to  honor  motherhood  and  to  express  recognition 
of  a mother's  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  her  family.  The  founder 
of  this  special  day  was  a Philadelphia  woman,  Anna  Jarvis,  and  the 
first  official  Mother's  Day  was  observed  in  Philadelphia  in  I908.  It 
was  not  until  five  years  later,  1913,  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  nation  as  a whole,  designated  this  Sunday  as  a holiday  in  honor 
of  mothers  everywhere. 

Texas,  however,  was  one  jump  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  country  by 
starting  in  I912.  The  governor  of  our  then  largest  state,  established 
the  custom  of  pardoning  prisoners  on  Mother's  Day.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  he  confined  his  pardons  to  prisoners  who  had  mothers,  or 
whether  he  used  some  other  criteria.  In  any  case,  it  must  have  been 
a welcome  gesture  to  those  who  benefited  by  the  practice. 

Mother's  Day  is  the  day  "when  children  bring  gifts  to  their  mothers, 
and  families  offer  her  special  treats.  A white  carnation  has  long  been 
the  badge  of  this  holiday,  although  in  many  parts  of  the  South  roses, 
rather  than  carnations,  are  worn.  Where  roses  are  the  order  of  the 
day,  red  ones  are  worn  by  those  whose  mothers  are  still  living,  and 
white  ones  worn  by  those  whose  mothers  are  deceased.  A friend  of  mine 
whose  mother  died  when  she  was  an  infant  remembers  her  great  unhappiness 
as  a child  in  having  to  wear  white  roses  while  all  the  other  children 
around  her  were  wearing  red  ones.  She  felt  conspicuous  and  different, 
and  finally  compromised  by  wearing  pink  roses  instead  of  white.  Pink 
on  the  face  of  it  seems  just  as  different  as  white  from  red,  but 
evidently  the  very  fact  of  modest  rebellion  was  a comfort  to  her  and 
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boostered  her  self-esteem.  Children  and  young  people  often  suffer 
torment  if  they  are  made  to  feel  different,  and  so  do  some  adults  I 
However,  we  can  all  uniformly  honor  mother  on  May  12,  bringing  her 
a day  of  joy  and  happiness. 
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NEWS  DIGEST 


Perhaps  no  aspect  of  the  recent  wave  of  riots  has  done  as  much 
to  enrage  and  confuse  the  public  as  the  pictures  of  looters  staggering 
past  policemen  under  loads  of  booty. 

These  scenes  have  brought  complaints  from  congressmen,  merchants, 
housewives,  editorial  writers,  and  others  that  big-city  police  forces 
have  gone  soft  on  criminals  and  Negroes.  Indeed,  officials  in  many  of 
the  major  cities  that  experienced  rioting  following  the  slaying  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  did  instruct  their  policemen  to  use 
force  only  as  a last  resort.  This  was  a change  of  strategy  from  the 
sometimes  trigger-happy  responses  that  turned  Detroit,  Newark,  and 
other  communities  into  battlegrounds  last  summer.  In  general  it 
probably  kept  personal  violence~-but  not  necessarily  burning  and  looting-- 
at  a relatively  low  level. 

The  implications  of  this  decision  to  encourage  restraint  in  handling 
urban  riots  is  raising  fundamental  legal  and  moral  questions  throughout 
the  land.  I'Jhere,  for  instance,  should  the  government  draw  the  line 
between  using  force  to  apprehend  looters  and  protect  the  property  of  those 
being  robbed?  Wiat  recourse,  if  any,  does  an  individual  have  if  he  is 
robbed  or  beaten  as  an  outgrowth  of  this  restraint?  The  policy  of 
restraints  was  recomiEended  by  the  President’s  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders.  It  was  also  urged  on  the  nation’s  big-city  police 
officials  in  a series  of  riot  control  seminars  conducted  last  winter 
by  the  Justice  Department. 

In  calling  for  less  gunplay  by  the  police,  the  commission  cited  two 
conslderations--one  practical  and  the  other  moral--that  have  become  a 
center  of  controversy.  The  practical  argument  is  that  if  the  police  used 
their  guns  to  stop  looting  they  would  exacerbate  the  riot.  "The  use 
of  excessive  force--even  the  inappropriate  display  of  weapons~-may  be 
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inflammatory  and  lead  to  even  -worse  disorder,"  the  commissioner  said. 

The  moral  question  was  whether  looting  or  vandalism  are  serious  enough 
to  justify  the  use  of  deadly  force. 

"Are  bullets  the  correct  response  to  offenses  of  this  sort?" 
the  commission  asked.  The  desire  to  spare  human  life,  rather  than  to 
protect  property  at  the  expense  of  it,  apparently  figured  in  the  decision 
to  restrain  police  violence. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  police  restraint  is  motivated  by  pragmatism 
or  compassion,  it  has  provoked  the  charge  that  lawless  elements  have 
put  pressure  on  the  Government  into  hedging  on  its  traditional 
responsibility  to  protect  citizen's  property.  ---The  New  York  Times 

****** 

A Senate  subcommittee  is  investigating  a report  that  the  Centra' 
Intelligence  Agency  once  removed  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  now  the  vice  president 
of  South  Vietnam,  as  the  comtrianding  officer  of  a secret  sabotage  operation 
because  he  had  used  it  as  a front  for  opium  smuggling.  The  report  was 
made  available  by  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  foreign  aid  expenditures, 
headed  by  Sen.  Ernest  Gruening,  Democrat  of  Alaska. 

Joseph  Lippman,  staff  director  of  the  subcommittee,  said  that  the 
report  was  considered  highly  reliable,  but  he  refused  to  identify  its 
source . 

The  1963-64  sabotage  operation,  called  Operation  Haylift,  "was 
flying  Vietnam  agents  into  North  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  sabotage 
such  as  blowing  up  railroads  and  bridges,"  the  report  said.  "When 
the  program  first  began  the  C.I.A.  engaged  Vietnam  air  crews  and  their 
commanding  officer  was  Colonel  Ky,  who  is  now  Vice  President  of  South 
Vietnam. 

"To  make  a long  story  short,  Colonel  Ky  took  advantage  of  this 
situation  to  fly  opium  from  Laos  to  Saigon.  Of  course  the  C.I.A. 
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removed  Colonel  Ky  and  his  flight  crew  and  they  were  replaced  by 
Chinese  air  force  pilots  from  Formosa.  Also,  the  Vietnam  ground  crew 
was  replaced  by  Chinese  mechanics." 

The  missions  were  flown  from  Saigon's  Tansonnhut  Air  Base,  the 
report  said.  At  least  one  of  the  aircraft,  a C~123,  belonged  to  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  it  said.  Another  plane  used  was  a C-^k, 
but  the  report  did  not  say  whether  it  belonged  to  the  air  force. 

"In  the  latter  part  of  I963,  the  C-5^  aircraft  which  had  been 
used  for  Operation  Haylift  crashed  some  90  miles  south  of  Hanoi 
while  returning  from  one  of  its  missions,"  the  report  said.  "All 
Chinese  crew  manbers  on  board  were  killed. 

"After  the  C-54  crashed,  the  C.I.A.  used  C-123  aircraft  on  these 
missions  with  the  United  States  Air  Force  markings  painted  out.  The 
serial  number  of  the  C-5^  was  XV-WUF." 

A spokesman  for  the  agency  said,  "¥e  never  comment  on  these 
things."  The  Defense  Department  also  declined  to  comment.  "We  would 
never  have  any  comment  regarding  the  head  of  state  of  a foreign 
country,"  a spokesman  said.  The  New  York  Times 

****** 

When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was  killed  by  a rifle 
shot  as  he  stood  on  the  balcony  of  a Memphis  motel  last  month,  police 
at  first  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  murder  to  solve.  The  killer  had 
left  behind  many  clues. 

Witnesses  said  the  shot  which  killed  Dr.  King  had  come  from  a 
dilapidated  rooming  house  205  feet  from  the  motel  balcony.  On  the 
side-walk  in  front  of  the  rooming  house,  a deputy  sheriff  found  a 30. 06  caliber 
Ronington  rifle  in  a box.  Beside  it  was  a blue  suitcase  which  contained 
a pair  of  pliers,  some  clothing,  and  a pair  of  binoculars. 
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One  "witness  said  a young,  white  man  came  down  the  steps  from  the 
rooming  house  and  dropped  the  box  and  the  suitcase.  Two  patrons  at  a 
bar  said  they  saw  the  man  drop  the  suitcase  and  the  box  and  then  get 
into  a 1966  white  Mustang  car  and  drive  away.  With  all  this  evidence 
and  more  on  hand  in  just  a few  hours,  Attny.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  predicted 
that  a solution  of  the  murder  would  be  forthcoming  almost  immediately 
and  the  arrest  of  the  assassin  made. 

Two  weeks  later,  all  of  the  physical  evidence  seemed  to  have  led 
practically  nowhere,  and  the  alarming  word  ■’'conspiracy"  has  begun  to 
sound  loudly.  The  bullet  which  killed  Dr.  King  was  so  smashed  that 
F.B.I.  technicians  in  Washington  were  able  to  tell  little  more  than 
its  caliber--a  30. 06.  The  fingerprints  found  in  the  long-nosed  man’s 
room  at  the  flophouse  could  not  be  classified. 

The  rifle  seemed  to  be  the  best  bit  of  evidence.  It  was  traced 
to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  the  Aeromarine  Supply  Co.,  where  it  had  been 
sold  March  30,  I968  to  a young,  white  man  who  bore  very  little  resemblance 
to  the  long-nosed  man  from  the  flophouse. 

On  Monday,  April  8,  F.B.I.  agents  got  a name  from  the  gun  store. 

The  search  led  agents  to  a $22  a week  boarding  house  in  Birmingham.  A 
former  resident  of  the  boarding  house,  Eric  Starve  Galt,  fit  most  of 
the  physical  description  of  John  Willard,  the  name  given  by  the  alleged 
sniper  when  he  had  registered  at  the  Memphis  fJ-ophouse;  the  main 
difference  appeared  to  be  in  the  ages  and  in  the  noses.  On  April  I8, 
the  F.B.I.  asked  the  public  to  help  look  for  Galt  and  a photograph  was 
distributed,  and,  for  the  first  time  the  F.B.I.  agreed  that  Galt  had 
some  help  in  the  slaying.  Agents  said  an  "alleged  brother"  had  conspired 
with  him.  On  April  19,  the  F.B.I.  said  that  it  had  learned  the  true 
identity  of  Galt. 
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He  was,  the  F.B.I.  said,  James  Earl  Ray,  a five-time  convict  who 

had  escaped  from  a Missouri  prison  in  April,  19^7 j and  who  had  been 

sought  by  the  F.B.I,  since  last  July  on  a fugitive  warrant.  --  The  New  York 

Times 


* -x-  * * * * 

Survivors  of  a wave  of  communist  trials  in  Czechoslovakia  20 
years  ago  say  Foreign  Minister  Jan  Masaryk  was  murdered  in  19^+8  by 
Stalin's  secret  police.  They  said  the  Soviet  dictator  had  ordered  Dr. 
Masaryk  killed  because  he  resisted  pressure  to  surrender  his  post.  He 
was  a non-Coiimunist  member  of  the  communist  government  of  Klement  Gottwalk, 
which  had  seized  power  a month  before. 

A squad  of  Soviet  agents  led  by  Ma j . Franz  Schramm  was  guided  to 
Dr,  Masaryk’s  second  floor  bedroom  on  March  10,  19®-8  by  a collaborator 
in  the  palace  guard  at  the  Azernin  Palace,  the  informants  said.  Dr. 

Masaryk  was  dragged  out  of  bed  and,  after  a vi.olent  struggle,  pushed  out 
of  a window,  they  said.  The  government  said  he  had  committed  suicide. 

The  informants  said  the  anti -communist  underground  plotted  to 
kidnap  Major  Schramm  and  take  him,  along  with  documentary  evidence,  to 
the  West  to  prove  the  assassination.  Instead,  they  said,  the  underground 
ended  up  killing  the  major,  leading  to  the  trials  of  suspected  underground 
members . 

The  new  reformist  communist  government  in  Czechoslovakia  has 
opened  a new  investigation  of  Dr.  Masaryk* s death  but  has  reported  that 
so  far  nothing  has  been  discovered  to  refute  the  ruling  of  suicide. 

Dr.  Zdenek  Borkovec,  the  chief  criminal  investigator  in  Prague  in  1948, 
says  the  Masaryk  case  was  immediately  uaken  out  of  his  hands  by  the 
political  security  department. 

The  leader  of  the  anti-commuiilsts  who  were  to  kidnap  Major  Schramm 
was  identified  as  Milsoslav  Choc,  a 23-year-old  student  of  political 
science.  The  sources  gave  the  following  account;  On  May  27,  1948  Major 
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Schramm  answered  his  doorbell  and  a man  wearing  a light  raincoat 
killed  him  with  two  pistol  shots  and  fled.  Witnesses  identified 
the  killer  as  Mr.  Choc.  He  was  arrested  June  7,  at  Olomouc  and  later 
put  on  trial  with  about  I30  other  alleged  members  of  the  underground. 

After  lengthy  questioning,  Mr.  Choc  said  the  gunman  was  a 
J.  Bauer,  who  together  with  another  unidentified  man  entered  Major 
Schramm’s  house  while  Mr.  Choc  and  Slave j Sadek  remained  outside  as 
lookouts.  Neither  Mr.  Bauer  nor  the  other  man  ever  was  foimd.  Mr. 

Choc  and  Mr.  Sadek  were  executed  Feb.  19,  19^9  on  charges  of  murder 
and  attempting  to  overthrow  the  regime.  The  other  defendents  received 
prison  terms.  — The  New  York  Times 

*****  -x- 

After  a heady  decade  of  uninterrupted  hiring,  building,  and 
dreaming  great  dreams  of  far-reaching  exploration,  the  American  space 
program  is  gearing  down  to  a slower  pace  and  a less  certain  future. 
Skilled  engineers  are  leaving  or  are  being  laid  off.  Some  installations 
are  closing  down.  Many  are  slowing  their  operations.  Project  contracts 
are  expiring  with  no  new  projects  in  sight. 

There  is  a growing  feeling  in  the  space  establishment  that  once 
astronauts  have  landed  on  the  moon,  they  will  have  no  other  place  of 
significance  to  go  for  several  years  because  of  sharp  budget  cuts. 

These  cuts  have  trimmed  all  preparations  for  future  missions.  It 
is  as  if  the  astronauts  are  heading  for  a dead-end  on  the  moon. 

Despite  the  engine  problems  that  bedeviled  the  Saturn  5 flight 
earlier  last  month,  Apollo  Project  planners  still  expect  to  land  men 
on  the  moon  by  the  end  of  next  year.  If  this  schedule  holds,  the 
nation  may  find  itself  at  that  time  with  five  or  six  Saturn  5 rockets 
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on  hand  and  no  missions  for  them. 


Under  pressure  from  the  war  in  Vietnam,  civilian  space  spending 
has  dropped  from  $5-9  "billion  in  the  peak  year  of  I966  to  $4.7 
billion  this  year,  and  it  is  expected  to  drop  much  lower  in  the  fiscal 
year  starting  in  July.  Employment  in  space  work  in  private  companies, 
universities  and  government  centers  has  declined  from  420,000  in  I966 
to  fewer  than  300,000  today,  and  it  is  still  dropping  at  the  rate  of 
4,000  a month. 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  the  German  born  leader  of  American  rocketry, 
has  warned  that  the  nation  is  "dismantling  the  high  competence"  of 
its  space  team.  At  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  directed  by 
Dr.  Von  Braun  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  development  work  on  the  Saturn 
rocket  has  been  virtually  completed  and  700  of  7j086  civil  service 
workers  have  already  been  ordered  laid  off. 

"There’s  no  question  but  that  things  will  be  bleak  in  the  early 
seventies,"  says  Dr.  Robert  C.  Seaman  Jr.,  former  deputy  administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  now  a consultant 
to  the  agency.  "The  question  is  how  bleak."  — The  New  York  Times 

****** 

The  murder  of  a prostitute  by  a stable  hand  in  a cheap  Paris 
hotel  has  opened  a twilight  zone  of  criminology  for  unsuspecting 
jurists  and  scientists.  Confronting  them  are  two  profound  questions 
whose  implications  transcend  the  case  itself:  Are  some  criminals  born 
as  well  as  made?  If  so,  to  what  degree  are  they  responsible  for  their 
actions? 

The  case,  which  some  lawyers  believe  could  set  a legal  precedent, 
dates  to  Sept.  4,  I965  when  Marie-Louise  Olivier.,  the  prostitute,  was 
found  strangled  in  an  apparently  motiveless  slaying.  The  French 
police  say  that  Daniel  Hugon,  now  3I  years  old,  the  central  character 
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in  the  episode,  fled  Paris  after  the  murder  and  went  to  Normandy 
where  he  worked  on  the  farm  of  actor  Jean  Gahin. 

Hugon  eventually  surrendered  to  the  gendarmerie,  who  said  he 
confessed.  The  day  before  he  was  to  stand  trial  in  January,  Hugon 
attempted  suicide  in  Sante  Prison.  The  court  ordered  extensive 
physical  and  mental  examinations,  tests  that  probably  would  never  have 
been  made  but  for  Hugon 's  attempt  on  his  own  life. 

One  result,  which  may  be  the  basis  for  Hugon 's  defense,  amazed 
and  confounded  the  jurists  because  it  cast  doubt  on  the  defendant’s 
responsibility  for  his  actions.  An  analysis,  called  a karyo-typing, 
was  made  cf  Hugon ’s  chromosomes,  the  thin  strands  of  genetic  material 
coixoaining  bio':“hemical  instructions  fcr  the  growth  of  every  living 
cell.  These  hereditary  messages  control  physical  traits  such  as  eye, 
hair,  or  skin  color  and  can  cause  such  conditions  as  mongolism. 

Scientists  on  four  continents  have  in  the  last  several  years 
also  suggested  that  a person’s  genetic  make-up  may  have  an  effect  on 
behavior,  perhaps  a violent  effect.  Hugon  was  found  to  have  a chromosomal 
abnormality,  and  studies  have  show/n  that  such  an  abncrmality  is  60  times 
as  prevalent  in  men  convicted  <~f  violent  crimes  as  in  the  general 
population. 

It  is  these  scientific  discoveries  that  must  be  pondered  by  Dr. 

Leon  Derobert,  professor  of  legal  medicine  and  former  president  of  the 
French  National  Medical  Association;  Dr.  Jean  Lafon,  a psychiatrist,  and 
Prof.  Jerome  Lejeune,  a geneticist.  Named  by  the  court  in  Paris,  this 
coraridttee  will  offer  advice  as  to  whether  Daniel  Hugon ’c  responsibility 
is  in  himself  or  in  his  genes.  --The  New  York  Times 

****** 

The  Kruger  National  Park  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  offers 
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one  of  the  greatest  shows  on  earth  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  the 
elephants  embark  on  their  annual  booze-up. 

Each  year  the  elephants  move,  ponderously  and  patiently,  the 
length  of  the  8,000-square-mile  game  park.  And  as  they  move  they  follow 
the  course  of  the  succulent  marula  fruit  trees.  The  fruit  is  a sort 
of  cross  between  a lime  and  a mango.  It  is  small  and  has  a kernel. 

When  it  is  ripe  it  is  deliciously  refreshing,  and  the  elephants  love’  it. 
They  move  in  on  the  marula  trees  like  giant  vacuum  cleaners — in  one 
hour  an  elephant  can  strip  a marula  tree  of  its  fruit.  Then,  with  a 
stomach  full  of  marula  berries,  the  elephant  moves  on  to  a water  hole — 
to  drink  up  to  60  gallons  of  water  at  one  time. 

As  the  fruit  is  being  digested,  it  ferments.  More  marula  fruit 
goes  down  and  more  water-~and,  before  long,  the  elephant  is  a walking 
barrel  of  alcohol.  During  the  marula  season  the  elephants  tend  to  act 
in  curious  ways.  Some  are  amiable  and  apparently  bemused,  paying  not 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  antics  of  Kruger  Park  tourists  and  their 
cars,  but  others  are  decidely  bad-tempered  and  show  all  the  symptoms 
of  hangovers . 

Several  rogue  elephants  have  caused  trouble  in  the  park  during  the 
marula  season.  They  stampede  through  villages  and  destroy  fences  and 
stockades.  And  they  become  mean  man-killers.  One  such  rogue  chased 
and  killed  an  African  game  ranger  in  the  park  some  time  ago.  Senior 
rangers  trailed  the  killer  and  shot  him.  Then  they  sent  a sample  of  the 
elephant’s  blood  to  the  South  African  Medical  Research  Center  in 
Johannesburg.  The  center  reported  that  the  blood  contained  a "highly 
volatile  substance,  closely  corresponding  to  alcohol." 

On  a trip  through  the  Kruger  Park  during  the  end  of  the  marula 
season,  Thys  Mostert,  a ranger,  and  a friend,  came  upon  a lone  elephant 
standing  by  a stripped  marula  tree.  There  was  a look  of  weariness 
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and  misery  in  the  elephant’s  black  eyes,  and  he  was  supporting  himself 
with  his  trunk  wrapped  around  the  tree.  The  elephant  took  no  notice 
of  the  men  and  looked  for  all  the  world  like  the  cartoon  drunk,  after 
the  party  is  over,  hanging  on  to  a lamppost.  — The  New  York  Times 

****** 
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SPORTS 


Tom  Okker  of  the  Netherlands  defeated  Marty  Riessen  of  Evanston, 
111.,  12-10,  6-1,  6-4,  to  win  the  men’s  singles  final  in  the  South 
African  lawn  tennis  championships  at  Johannesburg.  It  was  OkJcer's 
third  victory  over  Riessen  in  six  matches  between  the  pair.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Smith  Court,  the  Wimbledon  champion  in  I963  and  I965  "who  is 
making  a comeback  on  the  world  tennis  circuit,  won  the  women's  title. 

In  the  final,  the  Australian  star  beat  a leading  British  amateur, 
Virginia  Wade,  6--4,  6-4.  Annette  Van  Zyl  and  Pat  Walkden  of  South 
Africa  upset  the  top-seeded  team  of  Mrs.  Court  and  Miss  Wade  to  win  the 
women's  doubles  title,  0~6,  6-4,  7-5.  Riessen  paired  with  Okker  to 
win  the  men's  doubles  title  by  toppling  the  Wimbledon  doubles  champions, 
Bob  Hewitt  and  Frank  McMillan  of  South  Africa,  6-2,  6-3,  3-6,  4-7,  6-3. 
Riessen  also  figured  in  another  victorious  final  when  he  teamed  with 
Miss  Walkden  to  win  the  mixed  doubles;  they  beat  Hewitt  and  Mrs.  Court, 

6-8,  6-4,  6-4. 

Bob  Goalby  was  declared  the  winner  of  the  Masters  golf  tournament 
in  Augusta,  Ga.,  after  it  was  discovered  that  Roberto  de  Vicenzo, 
who  seemed  to  finish  the  72-hole  course  in  a tying  score  of  - 277,  had 
signed  an  incorrect  scorecard  at  the  17th  hole.  Be  Vicenzo,  the 
British  Open  champion  from  Buenos  Aires,  had  looked  at  the  card  before 
signing  it  but  did  not  notice  that  a 4 had  been  marked  for  his  score 
at  the  17th  hole  instead  of  a birdie  3 that  made  him  11  under  par. 

"The  total  was  66  instead  of  65  officially  and  that  is  10  under  par, 
not  11  under  par,  under  the  rules  of  golf,"  said  Homer  E.  Shields,  the 
tournament  director.  Bert  Yancey  captured  third  place  at  279  and  Bruce 
Devlin  of  Australia  finished  fourth  at  280.  Hicklaus  tied  Frank  Beard 
with  281.  Goalby 's  share  of  the  $172,475  purse  was  $20,000  and  a title 
that  has  much  value  in  fringe  benefits;  De  Vicenzo *s  share  was  $15,000. 
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Jim  Clark  of  Scotland,  twice  world  auto  racing  champion,  was 
killed  in  Hochenheim,  West  Germany,  when  his  Lotus -Ford  went  out  of 
control  at  about  175  miles  an  hour,  somersaulted  off  the  track,  and 
shattered  against  a tree.  The  32-year-old  racing  idol,  known  as  the 
Flying  Scot,  died  instantly  of  a broken  neck  and  multiple  skull  fractures, 
doctors  at  the  nearby  Heidelberg  University  clinic  reported.  Track 
officials  said  the  car  was  so  smashed  that  the  cause  of  the  accident 
probably  would  never  be  known.  Clark  won  the  I963  and  I965  Formula 
One  championships  and  this  season  topped- by  one  the  legendary  Juan 
Fangio's  record  of  24  Grand  Prix  victories. 

The  same  day  that  Clark  was  killed,  Jackie- Ickx  of  Belgiiom  and 
Brian  Redman  of  Britain  drove  a Ford  GT  40  to  victory  in  the  B.O.A.C. 
500-mile  sports  car  race  in  Brands  Hatch,  England.  The  pair  won  a 
race-long  duel  with  Porsche  cars  that  have  dominated  the  world  of 
championship  sports  car  series  this  year.  Jim  Clark  was  scheduled  to 
compete  in  this  race,  but  he  decided  at  the  last  minute  to  drive  in 
Germany.  Bruce  McLaren  of  New  Zealand  and  Mike  Spece  of  Britain 
raced  the  new  Ford  prototype  that  Clark  was  slated  to  drive,  but  the 
drive  shaft  collapsed  at  the  four -hour  mark  after  the  car  led  the  field 
much  of  the  time.  Ickx  and  Redman  won  in  6 hour  1 minute  13  seconds,  with 
an  average  speed  of  95*96  miles  an  hour,  20  seconds  ahead  of  the  Porsche 
907  driven  by  Ludovici  Scarfiotti  of  Italy  and  Gerhard  Mitter  of 
West  Germany. 

The  Boston  Celtics  dethroned  the  Philadelphia  76ers  as  champions 
of  the  National  Basketball  Association  in  Philadelphia  with  a IOO-96 
victory  in  the  seventh-game  showdown  of  the  Eastern  Division  final 
playoffs.  In  the  final  minute,  three  big  plays  by  Bill  Russell,  the 
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symbol  of  Celtic  supremacy  during  their  glory  years  and  now  the  teairi's 
coach  as  well  as  its  3^-year-old  center,  enabled  Boston  to  become  the 
first  N.B.A.  team  to  win  a four-of-seven-games  series  after  trailing 
3-1.  The  Western  Division  title  was  won  by  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers. 

Ambrose  Burfoot  of  Wesleyan  U.  became  the  first  American  in  11 
years  to  win  the  fabled  Boston  Athletic  Association  Marathon.  At  the 
end  of  the#26  miles  and  385  yards,  the  21-year-old  senior  was  32  seconds, 
or  about  200  yards , ahead  of  Lieut . Bill  Clark  of  the  Marine  Corps ; 
it  was  the  first  1-2  American  finish  in  23  years.  The  winning  time  was 
2 hours  22  minutes,  considerably  slower  than  the  record  of  2: 15: ^5  set 
last  year  by  Dave  McKenzie  of  New  Zealand. 

Joe  DiMaggio  added  full-time  coaching  duties  to  his  Job  as  vice 
president  of  the  Oakland  Athletics.  The  53-year -old  Hall  of  Fame 
member  previously  had  gone  to  spring  training  as  a batting  instructor 
with  the  New  fork  Yankees.  Until  this  year  he  hadn't  done  anything 
beyond  that  in  baseball  since  retiring  as  a player  17  years  ago. 
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AS  DULCIE  SEES  IT 


Howdy  I We  had  pretty  sunshine  for  days  and  days.  Then  one  morning 
it  rained  hard.  I wouldn’t  go  out  into  my  yard  I Then  the  Boss  put  on 
her  boots  and  her  raincoat  and  her  rain  hat.  I wouldn’t  wear  my 
raincoat . 

We  went  out  on  the  street  and  I tried  to  turn  the  Boss  aroimd  but 
she  wouldn’t  go  back  in  the  house.  We  walked  to  the  corner.  I tried 
to  go  back  again,  but  the  Boss  said,  no..  Every  time  we  got  to  another 
corner  I tried  to  go  back.  The  Boss  wouldn’t  let  us. 

The  Boss  got  very  wet.  I got  very  wet,  too,  and  it  was  cold.  My 
ears  were  wet.  My  back  was  dripping.  My  paws  were  soaked,  and  all 
of  me  was  a mess.  When  we  got  to  the  office  the  Boss  took  off  my 
harness.  Then  she  got  a big  warm  towel  and  rubbed  me  down  with  it.  She 
rubbed  and  rubbed  and  it  felt  good.  I bounced  round  and  round  and 
jumped.  I pretended  to  bite  the  towel,  but  I loved  it  and  rolled  in 
it.  It  was  almost  fun  to  get  so  wet  to  have  that  towel. 

The  Boss  and  I stay  home  sometimes.  Why  don’t  we  stay  home  every 
time  it  rains?  I don’t  "understand,  do  you?  I would  stay  home  when 
it  rains.  I would  go  out  just  in  the  s"unshine.  That  would  be  smarter, 

I think.  Don’t  you? 

It  is  good  to  be  dry--and  warmi  Goodbye. 

Dulcie  Dinsmore 
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LIGffl:  SPOTS 


WITH  LOOT  AMD  TEAES  - A robber  ordered  bank  teller  Mary  Young  to  fill 
a bag  with  money.  She  did  so,  but  she  deftly  slipped  a tear-gas 
cartridge  in  with  the  currency.  Thomas  T.  Pacheco,  27,  confidently  left 
the  bank  In  a Salt  Lake  City  suburb.  But  15  minutes  later  he  was 
arrested  with  tears  streaming  down  his  face. 

*  *  * * 

THE  ROYAL  SCOFFLAW  - The  British  Ministry  of  Transport  announced  a 

safety  campaign  to  discourage  passengers  in  the  front  seats  of  cars 
from  holding  children  on  their  laps.  A week  later,  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  seen  riding  in  the  front  passenger  seat  of  her  limousine  with  her 
son.  Prince  Andrew,  4,  in  the  royal  lap. 

* * * 

APPLIED  RESEARCH  -Dr,  Gerhard  Anderson,  32,  an  orthopedic  surgeon  who 
has  been  doing  research  on  skiing  injuries,  suffered  a broken  leg 
recently.  It  happened  at  Winter,  Colo. “-■while  he  was  skiing. 

* * * 

ROADBLOCH  - Bairibridge  Island  residents  have  petitioned  county  commissioners 
of  Port  Orchard,  Wash.,  to  change  the  name  of  the  road  they  live  on  to 
Island  Center  Hill  Road,  The  name  now  is  Garbage  Dump  Road. 

* * * 

A SCIENCE  PROJECT  WITH  A BITE  - Frank  P.  Piekarz  of  Milwaukee  had  a 
problem  last  month.  He  had  to  convince  an  admissions  clerk,  two  nurses, 
and  a doctor  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  that  he  had  been  bitte'n  by  an 
alligator  in  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Piekarz  finally  was  given  a shot  to  guard 
him  against  possible  tetanus  infection  from  the  bite.  He  explained  that 
he  had  asked  a Florida  friend  to  send  him  some  alligator  eggs  for  a 
school  science  project  involving  one  of  his  daughters.  The  friend,  sent 
a baby  alligator  instead.  As  a man  whose  acqua'lritance  with  alligators 
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![.;  , was  minimal j Mr.  Piekarz  picked  it  up  to  move  it.  His  next  move  ‘i- 

■Cv 

was  to  St . Liike  ’ s . | 

'**’*■'  ‘ --- 
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EVENTS  AT  A GLANCE 


United  Nations  Secretary  General  U, Thant  warned  that  racial  conflict 
was  becoming  a "destructive  monster"  which  would  make  past  and  present 
disputes  seem  like  small  family  quarrels.  In  an  address  in  Tehran,  Iran, 
commemorating  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Hiiman  Rights,  he  said  it  was  essential  that  colonialism, 
racial  discrimination  and  all  violations  of  human  rights  be  eliminated 
"not  at  some  future  time  but  in  our  generation."  . . . Richard  M.  Nixon 
leads  each  of  the  three  top  Democratic  presidential  hopefuls--Sen. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Sen.  Eugene 
J.  McCarthy — in  a nationwide  survey  just  completed  by  the  Gallup  Poll. 

Of  the  three  Democrats,  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Kennedy  make  the  best  showing, 
falling  just  3 percentage  points  short  of  Mr.  Nixon’s  vote;  Mr.  Nixon 
holds  a 9-polnt  lead  over  Mr.  Humphrey  in  the  survey.  ...  A poll  of 
80  newspaper  editors  has  found  a majority  predicting  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  will  be  their 
parties’  nominees  in  the  presidential  race.  Mr.  Humphrey  was  stamped  a 
better  than  2-to~l  favorite  over  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Sen.  Eugene 
J.  McCarthy,  who  didn’t  receive  a single  vote  in  a random  poll  of  editors; 
on  the  Republican  side,  Mr.  Nixon — the  only  declared  candidate — was  a 
prohibitive  favorite  over  such  potential  challengers  as  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan.  . . . Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau,  a 
French  Canadian  who  until  three  years  ago  was  an  obscure  law  professor, 
was  sworn  in  as  the  15th  prime  minister  of  Canada,  succeeding  Lester  B. 
Pearson,  who  retired.  Mr.  Trudeau,  who  is  48  years  old,  has  been  Mr. 
Pearson’s  minister  of  justice  for  the  last  year;  he  became  prime  minister 
by  virtue  of  winning  the  Liberal  Party  leadership.  . . . President 
Johnson  signed  into  law  a civil  rights  bill  designed  to  topple  racial 
barriers  in  80  percent  of  the  nation’s  housing.  The  new  law  provides 
stiff  federal  penalties  for  persons  convicted  of  intimidating  or 
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injuring  civil  rights  workers  and  Negroes  engaged  in  schooling,  housing, 
voting,  registering  to  vote,  jury  duty  and  the  use  of  public  facilities.  . . 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago  announced  he  had  issued  orders  for  the 
police  to  "shoot  to  kill"  in  the  future  in  dealing  with  arsonists  and 
"shoot  to  maim"  in  dealing  with  looters.  Attny.  Gen.  Ramsay  Clark 
said  such  a policy  could  lead  to  a "very  dangerous  escalation  of  the 
problems  we  are  so  intent  on  solving."  . . . Three  Minnesotans,  Ralph 
Plaisted,  Walter  Pederson,  Gerald  R.  Pitzie,  and  Jean  Luc  Bombendier 
of  Montreal,  travelling  in  four  snowmobiles  reached  the  North  Pole  after 
a 44-day  trek  over  the  frozen  Arctic  Ocean.  They  were  the  first  men 
to  reach  the  North  Pole  overland  since  1909 > when  Robert  Edwin  Peary 
did  the  same  thing  with  dog  power.  . . . After  they  had  continued  for  a 

long  time  at  a steady  rate,  Soviety  divorces  jumped  80  percent  in  the 

first  full  year  of  a new  law  making  them  easier  to  obtain.  Statistics 
for  1966,  the  latest  available,  show  a divorce  rate  of  2.8  for  every 
1,000  people  in  the  country,  up  from  1.6  the  preceding  year;  the  United 
States  rate  in  both  years  was  2.5.  . . . Edna  Ferber,  who  wrote  about 
the  United  States  with  love  and  compassion  for  four  decades,  died  in 

New  York  City  at  the  age  of  82.  Her  novel  "So  Big,"  was  the  Pulitzer 

Prize  winning  novel  of  1924.  . . . Grenades,  explosives,  pistols,  sub- 
machine gms,  marijuana,  and  thousands  of  other  items  of  contraband  are 
mailed  daily  into  the  United  States  by  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  U.S. 

Customs  Commissioner  Lester  D.  Johnson  testified  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  that  a one-day  examination  of  all  mail  coming 
into  San  Francisco  and  New  York  from  GIs  showed  a fifth  of  the  packages, 
or  about  13,000,  contained  illegal  goods;  more  than  1,200  packages  contained 
stolen  government  property.  . . . HemisFair  '68,  the  Texas  extravaganza 
of  fun  and  frivolity,  was  opened  last  month  in  historic  downtown  San 
Antonio  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  The  fair,  which  cost  $156  million 
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■will  run  six  months,  hut  the  restored  old  houses  and  ne'w  structiores  in 
do'wntown  San  Antonio  ■will  hecome  a permanent  part  of  the  city.  . . . 

After  30  years  of  ocean  travel,  the  Queen  Elizabeth  is  about  to  become  a 
floating  hotel.  When  the  giant  British  liner,  -which  was  bought' by  three 
American  businessmen  last  month  for  $7j752,000,  makes  its  last  trans- 
atlantic voyage  from  London  next  November,  it  will  be  berthed  in  the 
Delaware  River  about  12  minutes  by  car  from  do^wnto^wn  Philadelphia,  and 
converted  into  a hotel  and  recreation  center.  . . . Some  60,000  poor 
persons  in  Cleveland  received  120,000  pounds  of  free  pork  last  month  as 
a result  of  an  effort  by  a group  of  farmers  to  raise  the  price  that  meat 
packers  pay  them  for  their  hogs.  Many  members  of  the  militant  National 
Farmers  Organization  have  been  slaughtering  and  burying  their  hogs  rather 
than  sell  them  at  prevailing  prices  of  about  $23  for  100  pounds.  . . . 

At  least  711  laen  left  ■the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  I966  and  I967 
in  the  United  States,  according  'to  the  National  Association  of  Pastoral 
Renewals.  The  association  said  the  figures  "involve  such  an  alarming 
number  as  to  demand  a public,  fully  financed  study  by  the  American  Catholic 
Bishops."  . . . "In  the  Heat  of  the  Night,"  a detective  drama  set  against 
the  background  of  racial  conflict  in  the  Deep  South,  was  named  the  best 
film  of  1967  at  the  40th  annual  awards  presentations  of  the  Academy  of 
Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences.  Rod  Steiger  was  named  best  actor  for 
his  performance  as  the  bigoted  sheriff  in  the  same  film,  which  also  took 
three  other  awards  in  lesser  categories;  Katherine  Hepb^urn,  who  won  her 
first  Oscar  in  1935  for  "Morning  Glory,"  received  her  second  one  as  best 
actress  in  "Guess  Who’s  Coming  to  Dinner,"  ■the  social  comedy  about  an 
interracial  marriage.  . . , Dr.  Robert  P.  Geyer,  a Harvard  biochemist, 
reports  he  has  developed  a milky  synthetic  substitute  for  blood  that  has 
kept  animals  alive  and  healthy  after  all  blood  had  been  drained  from  them. 
The  substances  are  fluorocarbons,  used  to  coat  non-stick  frying  pans.  . . . 
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Jefferson  (Jeff)  Davis,  who  reigned  as  king  of  America's  hobos  for  more 
than  half  a century,  died  in  Cincinnati  at  the  age  of  84.  Mr.  Davis 
founded  the  Hobos  of  America  in  I908,  and  for  56  years  thereafter 
preached  the  doctrine  that  hobos,  unlike  tramps,  bums,  and  bindle  stiffs 
were  a special  breed.  . . . London  Bridge,  the  famous  structure  across 
the  Thames  River  is  to  be  dismantled  and  brought  to  Lake  Havasu  City, 

Ariz.,  on  the  Colorado  River,  where  it  is  expected  to  become  a tourist 
attraction  rivaling  the  Grand  Canyon.  London  Bridge,  which  was  built 
in  1831,  will  be  only  one  of  many  unusual  things  about  Lake  Havasu  City, 
which  already  has  the  country's  only  hotel  with  a waterfall  pouring  off 
its  roof.  A curtain  of  water  tumbles  off  the  roof  and  into  a pool  for 
circulation  at  the  rate  of  2,500  gallons  a minute.  . . . Maria  Cristina 
Diligent i,  24,  one  of  the  quintuplets  born  in  1943  in  Argentina,  and  Dr. 

Bruce  Robert  Zimmerman,  25,  an  intern  at  Dallas'  Parkland  Memorial 
Hospital,  announced  their  engagement  in  his  hometown,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  couple  met  at  the  hospital  last  year  while  she  was  being  treated  for 
an  unspecified  ailment.  ...  A tiny  head  of  a man  or  woman  carved  on  a 
limestone  pebble  has  been  identified  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  pieces 
of  sculpture  known.  The  piece,  found  in  northern  Afghanistan  and 
brought  to  the  United  States,  is  2-y  inches  high  and  1^  inches  wide,  dates 
from  around  20,000  B.C.,  and  may  be  the  earliest  carved  head  ever  discovered. 
Among  the  20  young  persons  arrested  in  narcotics  raids  on  the  Massachusetts 
resort  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard  was  Kingsman  Brewster  III,  the  20-year- 
old  son  of  the  President  of  Yale  University.  The  young  Mr.  Brewster  was 
charged  with  being  present  where  narcotics  were  kept.  . . . Convicts 
brandished  clubs  and  knives  and  hurled  torches  in  a prison  yard  as  they 
battled  with  guards  at  the  Central  Prison  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  Five  inmates 
were  killed  and  78  wounded.  . . . Two  sharp  earthquakes,  followed  by  after- 
shocks, swayed  tall  buildings  and  brought  scattered  reports  of  damage 
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throughout  the  Southwestern  United  States.  The  quake,  centered  between 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  the  Imperial  Valley,  caused  power  poles  to  topple 
at  El  Centro,  10  miles  north  of  the  Mexican  border;  inside  walls  cracked 
on  the  13th  floor  of  a Wilshire  Boulevard  office  building  in  Los  Angeles.  . 
A high  security  official  in  Tokyo  has  warned  that  the  Japanese  Communist 
Party  has  penetrated  the  communications  industry  and  other  key  sectors 
of  business  and  government.  Kyosuke  Hirotsu,  an  official  of  the  Public 
Security  Investigation  Agency,  said  that  the  communists  had  launched' a 
program  that  would  create  a big  anti-American  movement  by  1970,  which 
could  lead  to  the  abrogation  of  the  mutual  security  treaty  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  . . . Anna  Freud,  72,  a leading  figure  in  world 
psychoanalysis  and  daughter  of  Sigmund  Freud,  the  founder  of  the 
psychoanalysis  movement,  said  in  a speech  at  Hunter  College  in  New  York 
City  that  the  younger  generation  was  losing  confidence  and  interest  in 
psychoanalysis.  "Young  people  now  are  not  interested  in  man's  struggle 
against  himself,  but  in  man’s  struggle  against  society,"  she  said. 

Two  unmanned  Soviet  spacecraft  automatically  linked  up  in  orbit,  circled 
together  for  3 hours  and  50  minutes  and  then  separated  at  radio  command 
from  the  earth.  The  feat  was  interpreted  as  preparatory  to  a series  of 
manned  space  flights  that  would  end  with  a landing  on  the  moon.  . . . 

Erwin  N.  Griswold,  solicitor  general  of  the  United  States  upheld  the  moral 
right  of  dissenters  to  disobey  laws  they  believe  in  conscience  to  be 
unjust.  But  the  former  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  denied  that  there 
was  a legal  right  to  disobey  any  laws,  no  matter  how  unjust  they  might  seem. 
Josef  Bachmann,  a house  painter  and  Hitler  admirer,  who  shot  Rudi  Dutschke, 
the  radical  student  leader,  said  that  this  murder  attempt  had  been 
prompted  by  the  assassination  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  The 
shooting  set  off  violent  clashes  between  students  and  police  that  spread 
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from  West  Berlin  to  albnost  every  part  of  West  Germany.  . . . More  than 
two  pounds  of  uncut  cocaine  and  1,000  pounds  of  marijuana  were  seized 
by  Narcotics  Bureau  detectives  who  hid  in  the  trunks  of  two  cars  and 
under  two  trucks  in  a Harlem  public  garage.  If  the  marijuana  had  been 
distributed  as  individual  cigarettes  and  the  cocaine  had  been  reduced  to 
small  packets,  it  would  have  been  worth  about  $1  million  in  the  retail 
market,  police  said. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  ANNETTE  DINSMORE 


"Spring  forward-  Fall  backwardi"  This  is  the  expression  used  to  help 
people  remember  which  way  to  turn  their  clocks  and  watches  when  daylight 
saving  comes  in  or  goes  out.  Fortimately,  for  the  last  two  years  day- 
light saving  has  been  in  effect  in  almost  every  state  and  community  through- 
out our  land.  Before  this,  variations  in  daylight  and  standard  times,  to- 
gether with  the  changes  in  time  zone,  created  utter  chaos  for  those  of  us 
who  had  to  travel  aro\ind  the  states  or  who  had  to  contact  friends  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country. 

Even  now,  with  xmiform  daylight  time,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  hard 
to  remember  whether  to  add  or  subtract  hours  from  West  to  East  or  vice 
versa.  The  other  morning  I was  waked  from  a sound  sleep  at  3 a.m.  A 
friend  traveling  in  California  phoned  me  at  12  o’clock  California  time. 

She  said  she  was  confused  and  thought  it  was  9 o’clock  Eastern  time.  I 
explained  that  she  was  completely  backward  in  her  calculations  going  West 
instead  of  East  in  her  time  difference. 

This  year  the  10  longest  days  are  from  Jime  l6  to  26  and  summer  comes 
in  officially  at  3:21  a.m.  on  June  21.  Up  to  that  date  the  evenings  are 
light  well  beyond  8 o'clock,  a little  longer  each  24  hours.  Then  as  soon 
as  we  pass  the  summer  date,  daylight  seems  to  decrease  much  too  rapidly 
and  we  find  ourselves  wanting  to  reach  out  a hand  to  stay  the  advance  of 
time. 
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Each  morning  I listen  to  a radio  program  which  gives,  along  with 
music  and  a variety  of  commercials,  news  of  the  weather  and  the  exact 
time  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  It  has  become  a game  with  me  to  try  to  es- 
timate how  much  change  there  will  be  within  a week's  time,  for  example, 
and  just  how  soon  there  will  be  a minimum  of  daylight  hours  or  the  re- 
verse. The  only  trouble  I have  with  the  sunrise  and  sunset  is  when  the 
clocks  are  set  forward  or  back,  to  and  from  daylight  and  standard  time. 

My  mind  has  difficulty  with  the  mathematics  and  it  is  several  weeks  be- 
fore I can  adj'ust  my  thinking  to  the  official  change  in  the  sun's 
activities.  Every  six  months  when  the  change  occurs,  I try  to  analyze 
why  I am  confused-  but  I have  reached  no  solution  so  far.  There  is  nothing 
to  do  about  it,  but  to  accept  the  inevitability  of  my  illogical  adjustment. 
After  all,  it  is  of  minor  importance!  The  sun  will  keep  on  rising  and 
setting. 

I hope  all  of  oirr  readers  will  have  a bright  and  sunny  summer  with 
many  pleasant  leisure  hours. 


Annette  B.  Dinsmore 
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NEWS  DIGEST 


Edgar  Hoover  says  that  revolutionary  stands  taken  by  militant 
black  nationalist  groups  and  students  of  the  New  Left  pose  a threat  to 
the  nation’s  security.  He  told  Congress  that  the  black  nationalist 
groups  he  had  in  mind  were  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Conmittee,  the  Black  Muslims  and  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement. 
They  are^  he  said,  "a  distinct  threat  to  the  internal  security  of  the 
nation, " 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  director  said  that  the 
New  Left,  typified  by  the  Students  for  a Democratic  Society,  which 
has  been  active  in  campus  disturbances,  w'as  "a  new  type  of  subversive, 
and  their  danger  is  great.”  Mr.  Hoover  expressed  concern  over 
reports  that  black  nationalist  groups  were  stockpiling  weapons  "for 
use  against  the  white  man," 

He  said  these  reports  could  well  be  true  because  guns  were 
easily  obtained  and  because  of  "the  Inflaamatory  urging  of  such 
agitators  as  Stokely  Carmichael,  H,  Rap  Brown  and  James  Forman  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee.  Miu  Hoover  also 
testified  as  follows;  Membership  in  racist  groups  like  the 
Ku  Kl\ix  Klan  was  dwindling  in  the  heart  of  the  South--Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Louisiana,  Klan  membership  was  only  about  14,000  but 
"there  are  thousands  of  sympathizers." 

The  Mexican  Comnunist  party  has  made  plans  to  store  weapons 
and  anammition  in  preparation  for  a revolution  in  Mexico  and  has 
already  designated  staging  areas  for  the  revolt.  One  unspecified 
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area  is  150  miles  from  Laredo,  Texas. 


The  domestic  Communist  party  has  tried  to  link  civil  rights 
protests  with  its  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war  as  part  of  a program 
"to  create  one  massive  movement  which  they  hope  will  ultimately 
change  our  government’s  policies  both  foreign  and  domestic." 

Mr.  Hoover  said  that  among  young  people,  the  New  Left  "can  be 
expected  to  find  wider  fields  of  endeavor  and  to  try  to  do  all  that 
it  can  to  infect  the  rising  generation  with  its .■  anti-American 
prattle."  — The  New  York  Times. 

A secret  Senate  report  charges  that  there  are  definite  _ 
indications  of  kickbacks  in  a United  States  Construction  project  in 
South  Vietnam — a country  where  it  says  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  "squandered  because  of  inefficiency,  dishonesty,  corruption, 
and  foolishness." 

The  75-page  document,  prepared  by  Senator  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff, 
Democrat  of  Connecticut,  after  a tour  of  Southeast  Asia  last  December, 
urges  a broad  congressional  investigation  of  United  States  operations 
and  programs  in  the  war  zone. 

Mr.  Ribicoff ’s  report  has  been  filed  with  the  Senate’s 
permanent  subcommittee  on  investigations  by  Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Democrat  of  Arkansas.  The  document,  only  recently  completed,  has 
not  yet  been  made  public,  but  the  Associated  Press  obtained  a copy  of 
it. 

Neither  the  Defense  Department  nor  the  Agency  for  International 
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Development  had  any  immediate  comment  on  Mr.  Ribicoff's  assertions. 

But  an  agency  source  did  say  that  William  S.  Gaud,  AID  chief,  had 
reduced  the  size  of  the  Saigon  mission  in  recent  months. 

Mr.  Ribicoff  describes  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
mission  in  Saigon  as  "one  of  the  most  overblowi  bureaucracies  I have 
ever  seen."  He  charges  that  Vietnamese  society  is  riddled  with 
corruption  and  sa.id  there  is  "collusion  between  Vietnamese  racketeers, 
military,  and  civilian  personnel." 

"It  is  obvious,"  he  writes,  "that  a thorough  investigation  in 
depth  would  swiftly  bring  about  corrective  measures  which  would  save 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  Federal  funds  which  are  now  being 
squandered  because  of  inefficiency,  dishonesty,  corruption  and 
foolishness . " 

The  Senator  writes  that  the  "matter  of  kickbacks  involving 
civilian  employees"  was  referred  to  the  Justice  Department,  which 
declined  prosecution,  "apparently  because  witnesses  were  scattered 
around  the  world."  --The  New  York  Times 

******* 

Lieut.  Cmdr.  Marcus  Aurelius  Arnheiter  has  been  called  by 
some  Navy  men  a "brilliant  and  dedicated  officer"  who  has  been 
treated  with  grave  injustice,  but  by  others  he  has  been  called  a "kook" 
and  a "fascist  son  of  a bitch." 

Truth  has  become  the  most  difficult  of  all  elements  to 
discern  in  the  Navy  squabble  known  as  the  Arnheiter  Affair.  And  the 
longer  the  case  goes  on,  the  more  tangled,  emotional,  and  difficult 
to  unravel  it  becomes. 
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Commander  Arnheiter  was  summarily  dismissed  from  the  first 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  last  command  more  than  two  years  ago.  He 
has  been  passed  over  for  promotion  to  full  commander  once  since,  and 
if  passed  over  again  will  probably  be  forced  to  leave  the  Navy. 

Commander  Arnheiter  held  command  on  the  radar  picket  destroyer 
U.S.S.  Vance  for  only  99  days,  from  Dec.  22,  1965j  until  March  3I5  19^6, 
when  he  was  simomarily  relieved  without  advance  warning  and  placed  in 
his  cabin  overnight  under  guard  before  being  sent  ashore.  Four 
days  later  he  was  shown  a long  list  of  accusations  of  misconduct 
against  him  by  his  junior  officers.  He  was  given  counsel  and  24 
hours  to  prepare  a defense  for  an  informal  hearing. 

At  the  hearing  the  junior  officers  leveled  4l  accusations 
against  him.  They  included  charges  that  he  had  submitted  false 
reports  of  the  ship's  position  to  higher  headquarters,  that  he  stole 
a candelabra  from  an  officers ’ club  on  Guam  and  that  he  endangered 
the  lives  of  his  crew  by  going  too  close  to  a hostile  stretch  of  the 
Vietnam  coast. 

In  the  succeeding  months  of  I966  the  case  was  twice  reviewed  by 
Vice  Adm.  Walter  H.  Baumberger,  then  a rear  admiral  commanding 
cruisers  and  destroyers  in  the  Pacific.  Admiral  Baumberger  rejected 
all  of  the  charges  except  three  relatively  innocuous  ones  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  untrue  or  unsubstantiated.  He  twice  recom- 
mended that  Mr,  Arnheiter  be  given  another  ship  to  command. 

On  both  occasions,  however.  Admiral  Baumberger  was  overinled  by 
his  superiors.  Admiral  Seimnes  and  Mr.  Ignatius  decided  after  extensive 
reviews  of  their  own  that  Mr.  Arnheiter  had  been  "relieved  for  cause" — 
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that  is,  dismissed  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 


Mr.  Arnheiter  has  argued  that  he  was  relieved  unjustly, 
that  Admiral  Serames  and  others  violated  naval  regulations,  and  that 
he  is  the  victim  of  a conspiracy  against  him  hy  his  junior  officers 
that  amounted  to  "mutiny."  Besides  demanding  a court  of  inquiry  to 
explore  these  charges,  he  has  also  offered  to  stand  a general  court 
martial.  The  Navy  says  he  deserves  neither.  --The  New  York  Times. 


When  doctors  transplanted  the  heart  of  Clarence  A.  Nicks  into 
the  body  of  J.  M.  Stuckwish  in  Houston  last  month,  they  raised  a 
number  of  perplexing  legal  questions  for  Harris  County  (Houston)  law 
officers . 

Mr.  Nicks,  36  years  old,  died  of  injuries  received  when  he  was 
beaten  in  a Houston  bar  on  April  23.  Dr.  Joseph  Jachimczyk,  the  county 
medical  examiner,  is  concerned  about  how  the  heart  transplant  would 
affect  prosecution  of  Mr.  Nick's  assailant.  "If  the  assailants  are 
found  and  brought  to  trial,"  Dr.  Jachimczyk  said,  "the  defense  might 
contend  that  Nicks  died  as  a result  of  the  transplant." 

Since  Dr.  Jachimczyk  expressed  fears  about  future  prosecution, 
two  teen-age  youths  have  been  arrested  and  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Nicks.  They  are  Robert  D.  Patterson,  I9  years  old,  and  Alfred  Lee 
Branum,  18,  both  of  Houston. 

The  doctor  says  that  questions  concerning  future  prosecutions 
must  be  raised  and  solved  because  the  chief  source  of  supply  for 
transplants  is  people  who  die  a violent  death.  All  three  recent  heart 
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donors  in  Houston  fell  in  this  category. 


Assitant  District  Attorney  Joe  Moss  raises  some  other  legal 
points;  "Suppose  you  donate  your  heart,  and  the  recipient  lives  for 
another  10  years.  Would  your  heirs  be  entitled  to  sue  for  a portion 
of  the  income  earned  by  the  recipient  during  that  decade?" 

"On  the  other  hand,"  he  says,  "suppose  that  your  heart  does  not 
work  in  the  recipient.  Could  the  heirs  of  the  recipient  sue  the 
estate  of  the  donor  for  supplying  a faulty  heart?" 

"These  macabre  possibilities  must  be  explored,"  Mr,  Moss  says. 
However,  he  and  the  doctors  who  held  a preliminary  meeting  on  the 
legal  aspects  of  heart  transplants  believe  the  most  pressing  need  is 
for  a new  legal  definition  of  death.  Texas  law  provides  that  a 
person  is  legally  dead  when  declared  so  by  a licensed  physician  or 
osteopath. 

Mr.  Moss  suggests  that  this  might  be  changed  to  provide  that 
death  occurs  when  competent  physicians  have  no  hope  of  preserving  life 
any  longer.  Dr.  J;achimczyk  says,  "l  don’t  know  what  the  definition  should 
be.  I do  think  it  is  very  important  to  develop  workable  rules." 

— The  New  York  Times. 


******* 

A research  group  urging  a new  investigation  of  President 
Kennedy’s  assassination  said  last  month  that  it  was  seeking  the 
identity  of  two  of  three  men  photographed  in  police  custody  in  Dallas 
Just  after  the  fatal  shooting  Nov.  22,  I963. 

The  Kennedy  Assassination  Inquiry  Committee,  whose  national 
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chairman  is  Trent  Gough,  a Canadian  actor,  said  the  picture  of  one 
long-nosed,  thin-lipped  man  resembled  a Mexico  City  police  sketch  of 
a suspect  in  the  murder  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  The 
Mexican  sketch  of  last  April  10  was  drawn  by  Sergio  Jaubert  assertedly 
from. a description  provided  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Richard  Sprague,  a management  consultant  and  photograph 
researcher,  said  that  the  three  men  might  have  been  removed  from 
freight  cars  in  a railroad  yard  just  ahead  of  the  assassination 
site  in  Dealey  Plaza  in  Dallas  within  45  minutes  to  an  hour  after 
the  shooting.  He  noted  testimony  before  the  Warren  Commission 
inquiry  into  the  assassination  in  which  D.  V.  Harkness,  a Dallas 
police  sergeant,  said  that  he  and  other  men  had  pulled  some  "tramps 
and  hoboes"  off  a long  freight  train  that  was  about  to  leave  the 
yards,  and  had  taken  them  in  for  questioning. 

He  also  cited  a report  in  commission  documents  in  which 
Deputy  Sheriff  Harold  E.  Elkins,  of  the  Dallas  sheriff’s  office, 
said  that  he  had  taken  three  prisoners  brought  in  by  a policeman 
from  the  railroad  yards  and  had  turned  them  over  to  Police  Capt. 

J.  Will  Fritz,  chief  of  the  homicide  bureau. 

The  third  of  the  three  men,  Mr.  Sprague  said,  may  have  been 
identified  in  another  report  in  which  Deputy  Sheriff  C.  L.  Lewis 
listed  that  day  one  "Lonnie  Ray  Wright  w/m/  3 time  looser  (sic), 
drunk,  put  in  jail.  Was  on  RR  track." 

Mr.  Sprague  said  he  was  not  a member  of  the  committee  but  had 
spent  a year  and  a half  gathering  and  studying  photographs  taken 
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around  the  time  of  the  assassination.  He  said  he  had 
such  photographs  in  a privately  circulated  monograph— counting  any 
movie  sequence  as  only  one — and  had  seen  480  himself,  which  he 
believed  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had  seen  only  about  50 
and  the  Warren  Commission  only  26, 

His  view,  Mr.  Sprague  said,  is  that  President  Kennedy  was 
"caught  in  a crossfire  by  shots  from  three  and  possibly  more  persons 
none  of  them  in  the  sixth  floor  window  at  the  Texas  School  Book 
Depository  from  where  the  commission  concluded  that  a lone  assassin, 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  had  fired.  -The  New  York  Times. 


It  sits  like  an  improbable  visitor  in  the  middle  of  the  most 
majestic  setting  in  Washington— "Resurrection  City,  U.S.A.," 
zip  code  20013. 

The  presence  of  the  poor,  in  a jumble  of  raw,  unpainted, 
plywood  tents  and  shacks,  comes  as  a shock  amid  the  lawns,  fountains, 
magnificent  elms,  and  the  cool  formality  of  white  marble  monuments  to 
dead  Presidents.  But  untidy  and  impermanent  as  it  may  be.  Resurrection 
City  has  a life  of  its  own. 

Stretching  for  six  blocks  from  near  the  Washington  Monument 
along  the  mall's  Reflection  Pool  to  the  foot  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
is  a restless  but  spirited  union  of  farmers,  nreachers,  factory  workers, 
community  organizers,  welfare  mothers,  maids,  children,  and  students. 
They  have  their  own  plywood  and  tarpaper  "City  Hall"  and  a city 
manager,  the  Rev.  Jesse  K.  Jackson  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  They  have 
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their  own  doctors,  dentists,  a dining  hall,  a day  nursery.  There 
are  Resurrection  City  barbers  and  there  are  beggars  to  shake  down  the 
rubber -neckers . This  camptown  of  3j000  has  its  own  volunteer 
lawyers  and  tough,  young  marshals  to  police  the  site. 

Resurrection  City  has  its  own  style.  It  is  most  evident  in 
the  graffiti  on  almost  every  hut,  funny  and  inspirational  by  turn,  that 
illustrate  the  human  need  to  put  a personal  stamp  on  even  the  most 
primitive  and  temporary  of  shelters.  Some  advertise  the  dwellers* 
states  or  home  towns  — "Shy  Town"  from  Chicago;  "Akron — Home  of  the 
Rubber  Town  Sound,"  ■''’New  Jersey  Rat  Patrol,"  "Cleveland's  Best," 

"Smith  Residence,- , Detroit , Mich."  Others  announce  the  dwellers 
within:  "We  shall  Overcome — Soul  Sisters  Shirley,  Mary,  Ruby, 

Joyce,"  "Big  House  of  John  Hickman,"  "Willie  the  Shoemaker." 

— The  New  York  Times . 

Data  gathered  here  and  abroad  support  the  view  that  the  way  a 
person  handles  certain  emotional  stresses  may  be  a determining  factor 
in  whether  he  develops  cancer.  The  data  were  presented  by  some  30 
scientists,  representing  psychology,  psychiatry,  internal  medicine, 
anatomy,  and  medical  statistics — at  a three-day  conference  held  in 
New  York  City,  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  Among 
the  studies  described  were  these;  A psychological  comparison  of  200 
lung  cancer  patients  with  200  patients  suffering  from  other  chest 
diseases.  The  results  indicated  that  the  cancer  patients  were  less 
emotionally  reactive  and  lacking  in  outlets  for  emotional  release. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  a research  team  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
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Several  studies  among  hundreds  of  cancer  patients  conducted 
by  a University  of  Rochester  medical  team  indicated  that  most  of 
the  patients  contracted  the  disease  when  they  were  reacting  to  a 
loss  or  separation  with  inner  feelings  of  helplessness  or  hopelessness. 

Intensive  psychological  interviews  conducted  by  Lawrence  LeShan, 
a New  York  psychologist,  with  500  cancer  patients  and  500  persons  with 
no  known  physical  illness  indicated  that  the  cancer  patients*  lives 
were  characterized  by  early  loss  bringing. pain  and  feelings  of 
desertion,  loneliness,  and  often  guilt  and  self-condemnation. 

A Philadelphia  study  of  cancer  patients,  patients  with  other 
diseases,  and  healthy  persons  found  that,  unlike  the  other  subjects 
of  the  study,  the  cancer  patients  characteristically  had  an  ungratifying 
mechanical  relationship  with  their  parents. 

To  Dr.  Clauss  Bahne  Gahnson,  the  conference  chairman,  who  is 
the  author  of  the  Philadelphia  study,  these  studies  and  others  like  them 
indicate  that  cancer  is  most  likely  to  develop  in  persons  who  have 
difficulty  "discharging"  their  emotions  in  response  to  a loss. 

Just  how  this  psychological  stumbling  block  may  precipitate 
a malignancy  is  not  precisely  known.  But  Dr.  Bahnson  suggested  that 
emotions  not  expressed  as  external  behavior  are  expressed  instead  as 
changes  in  the  body’s  central  nervous  system,  which  in  turn  can 
upset  the  hormone  balance  and  interfere  with  resistance  to  disease. 

Dr.  Bahnson  emphasized  that  emotions  cannot  be  said  to  cause 
cancer,  but  that  in  all  likelihood  they  set  the  stage  for  the  growth 
of  cancer  cells.  In  the  cancer  patients'  background,  he  said,  were 
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parents — and  particularly  mothers — who  were  "there"  physically  but 

not  emotionally.  As  a result,  he  emphasized,  the  children  learned  to 

deny  their  emotions  rather  than  to  discharge  them.  — The  New  York  Times. 

******** 
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SPORTS 


Fourth-seeded  Tom  Okker  of  the  Netherlands  won  the  singles  title 
of  the  25th  Italian  tennis  championships  in  Rome  by  defeating  Bob 
Hewitt  of  South  Africa,  10-8,  6-8,  6-1,  3-6,  6-0.  Mrs.  Lesley  Turner 
Bowrey  of  Australia  won  the  women’s  crown  by  defeating  Mrs.  Margaret 
Smith  Court,  also  of  Australia,  in.  the  final,  2-6,  6-2,  6-3.  Pat 
Walkden  and  Mrs.  Annette  Van  Zyl  Duplooy  of ‘ South  Africa  were 
defeated  in  the  women's  doubles  final  by  top  seeded  Mrs.  Court  and 
Virginia  Wade  of  Britain,  6-2,  7-5.  Marty  Riessen  of  Evanston,  111., 
salvaged  some  American  prestige  by  taking  the  men's  doubles  title 
with  Tom  Okker  and  the  mixed  doubles  with  Mrs.  Court.  Riessen  and 
Okker  defeated  Allan  Stone  of  Austrialia  and  Nicola  Kalogeropoulos 
of  Greece,  6-3,  6-4,  6-2,  in  the  men's  doubles  final.  The  American 
then  teamed  with  Mrs.  Court  and  beat  Okker  and  Miss  Wade,  8-6,  6-3. 

Billy  Casper  won  the  Colonial  National  Invitation  tournament 
in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  by  a record  five-stroke  margin  as  the  36-year- 
old  Californian  closed  with  a 68  for  a 72-hoIe  score  of  275-  His  two- 
under-par  final  round  provided  him  with  the  widest  winning  margin 
on  the  pro  golf  tour  this  year.  Casper  also  zoomed  to  the  top  of  the 
money  winning  list  with  his  $25,000  share  of  the  $125,000  purse.  His 
earnings  this  year  are  $103,868.54,  the  most  any  golfer  has  carried 
off  "so  early  in  the  year."  Gene  Littler,  also  a Californian,  finished 
second  at  280.  Gary  Player  of  South  Africa,  who  was  tied  with  Casper 
after  54  holes,  dropped  back  with  a 76  to  share  fourth  place  at  283 
with  Lee  Trevino.  Tommy  Aaron  finished  third  with  28I. 
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The  Montreal  Canadians  unleashed  a final-period  drive  that  enabled 
them  to  catch  and  defeat  the  St.  Louis  Blues,  3-2,  in  Montreal  and 
win  the  Stanley  Cup  in  four  straight  games.  A goal  by  J.C.  Tremblay 
that  rattled  off  the  posts  gave  the  Frenchmen  their  15th  Cup,  and 
their  eighth  in  the  13  years  they  have  played  \mder  the  volatile 
coach.  Hector  (Toe)  Blake.  Minutes  after  the  victory,  Blake,  who 
had  said  this  was  the  "toughest  and  longest  of  them  all,"  went  on 
Canadian  television  and  annoimced  his  retirement.  In  sweeping  the 
foiur-of-seven-game  National  Hockey  League  series,  the  Frenchmen 
never  won  a game  by  more  than  one  goal  and  were  forced  into  overtime 
twice. 


Jim  Ryun  coasted  to  victories  in  the  mile  and  880-yard  runs  in 
leading  Kansas  to  its  second  straight  Big  Eight  track  and  field 
championship  in  Boulder,  Colo.  Ryun,  showing  no  exertion,  won  the 
mile  in  ,4  minutes  10.3  seconds  and  the  880  in  l;50.9j  good  times 
at  Boulder’s  55430-foot  elevation.  His  world  record  time  in  the  mile 
is  3:51.5  and  in  the  880  1;44.9.  Kansas,  the  team  champion  in  l4  of 
the  last  17  years,  piled  up  126  points  to  defeat  the  runner-up 
Kansas  State,  by  26  points.  Other  team  scores  were  Missouri,  74; 
Nebraska,  72;  Oklahoma,  6O;  Colorado,  55;  Oklahoma  State,  38; 

Iowa  State,  2. 

On  Lake  Washington,  Seattle,  the  Washington  Huskies  broke  the 
6-minute  mark  for  2,000  mieters  to  win  the  varsity  final  in  the  ninth 
annual  Western  Sprint  Regatta  by  a length  over  U.C.L.A.  and  Stanford, 
which  were  tied  for  second.  Washington  earlier  had  won  the  Freshmen 
sprint  and  placed  second  to  Orange  Coast  of  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  in  the 
junior  varsity  event.  Washington’s  time  was  5 minutes  56.7  seconds; 
Stanford  and  U.C.L.A.  were  clocked  at  6:00.4;  California  was  fourth, 


less  than  one-half  second  ahead  of  Loyala  of  Calif. 


Forward  Pass,  owned  by  Calumet  Farm,  scored  a six-length 
victory  over  Out  of  the  Way  in  the  $195,000  Preakness  at  Pimlico 
race  track  in  Baltimore.  Dancer's  Image,  the  disqualified  Kentucky 
Derby  Winner,  finished  third  but  was  disqualified  again  for  bumping 
two  horses  and  was  placed  eighth  in  the  10-horse  field.  Forward  Pass, 
ridden  by  Ismael  Valenzueal,  covered  the  mile  and  three -sixteenth 
in  1:56  4/5  and  returned  $4.20  for  $2  to  win.  If  Forward  Pass 
wins  the  Belmont  he  will  be  the  ninth  to  take  the  Triple  Crown.  Such 
a triumph  would  always  be  the  subject  of  controversy  in  view  of  his 
having  won  the  Kentucky  Derby  by  official  edict. 

Bob  Foster,  29,  who  quit  boxing  in  1965  and  went  to  work  in 
a bomb  assembly  line  in  York,  Pa.,  came  back  and  knocked  out  Dick 
Tiger  in  the  fourth  round  at  Madison  Square  Garden  and  emerged  as  the 
new  world  light-heavyweight  champion.  After  a right  uppercut  that 
had  stunned  him,  the  39-year-old  Tiger  from  Biafran,  Africa,  couldn't 
master  the  squat  body  that  had  earned  him  the  world  middleweight  title 
prior  to  his  light -heavyweight  reign  that  began  on  December  16,  I966, 
when  he  dethroned  Jose  Torres. 

v v v V V V V V 
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AS  DULCIE  SEES  IT 


Howdy!  I have  a new  dogfriend.  His  name  is  Blitzen.  He  is  very,  very 
big.  The  Boss  s^s  he  is  a German  shepherd,  too.  He  is  almost  as 
pretty  as  me. 

The  Boss  and  I visited  a friend  in  a house  on  a hill.  There  were  lots 
of  trees  and  bushes  and  flowers.  Blitzen  lived  next  door  in  a house 
on  another  hill.  There  was  a pond.  Blitzen  came  to  see  me  and  we 
ran  all  over  the  hills  and  .jumped  into  the  pond.  Blitzen  showed  me 
not  to  go  dov/n  the-  road.  The  Boss  said  Blitzen  was  taking  care  of  me. 

Blitzen  came  after  me  again  and  again,  and  the  Boss  said  he  was  a 
little  gentleman.  He  came  and  ran  around  the  house  and  looked  for  me 
in  every  window.  Then  the  Boss  let  me  go  out  with  him.  One  time  he 
gave  m,e  his  big  new  bone  and  I ran  back  to  the  Boss  with  it  because 
he  might  take  it  back!  I chewed  it  and  licked  it  for  a long  time. 

It  was  good. 

The  Boss  said  Blitzen  knew  he  was  the  host  and  I was  his  guest.  It’s 
fun  to  be  a guest.  Do  you  like  to  be  a guest?  Do  you  like  fresh 
bones?  I hope  we  go  to  visit  Blitzen  again  some  time  soon.  Goodbye. 

Dulcie  Dinsmore 
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LIGHT  SPOTS 


BRAVE  MA.N  - Raymond  Lepage,  of  Carson,  Calif.,  heard  what  he  thought 
was  a prowler,  grabbed  his  pistol,  and  handed  it  to  his  wife,  Mary  Jo, 
telling  her  to  search  the  house.  Shf^* *  did,  found  nothing  and  headed  back 
to  the  bedroom — -just  as  Lepage  decided  to  join  the  hunt.  Startled  by 
the  shadowy  figure  in  the  doorway,  she  fired.  Lepage  was  slightly 
injured  by  the  bullet,  which  grazed  his  left  check. 

* * * 

POLLY  DOESN * T WAIT  A CRACKER  - Watch  out  for  Eighty -Boy,  the  missing 
parrot  about  with  a beer  belly.  So  say  his  omers,  Frank  and  June 
Howard  of  Teigmnouth,  England.  "He’s  an  avid  beer  drinker,"  Frank 
said.  "We’ve  had  him  almost  four  y^ars  and  he  must  have  drunk  crates 
of  the  stuff  in  that  time."  The  parrot  vanished  from  his  cage. 

■X-  * * 

VIEWIHG  THE  SCEHERY  - In  Tokyo,  police  ordered  cancellation  of  an 
outdoor  exhibition  of  swimsuits  on  the 'Ginza  after  bikini-clad  models 

caused  a traffic  jam. 

* -x-  * 

A HOSE  FOR  POT  - In  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  police  announced  they  have 
a school  training  dogs  to  sniff  out  marijuana.  The  first  three  graduates 
will  be  assigned  to  the  vice  squad. 

* * * 

FOR  BEAUTY’S  SAKE  - "Have  your  face  slapped  periodically  and  you  will 

lcc,k  better/'  ' Indian  beauty  specialist  aavised  in  a speech  to  a 
women’s  g oup  In  New  Delhi. 

* * * 

FROM  SCREWS  TO  TACKS  - Long  Beach,  Calif,  city  officials  are  considering 
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a propsal  to  melt  down  one  of  retired  ocean  liner  Queen  Mary's 
35-ton  propellers  for  conversion  into  18,000,000  tourist  tie  tacks 
to  be  sold  for  $1  each. 

* * * 

WHY  THE  ARK  WAS  BUILT  -In  Bristol,  England,  Britain's  top  24  zoos  have 
formed  a lonely  hearts ' club  for  their  animals . The  idea  is  to  intro- 
duce males  and  females  of  breeds  that  are  in  danger  of  extinction. 

* * * 
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EA/ENTS  AT  A GMCE 


French  factory  workers  by  the  thousands  rejected  governmental 
concessions  made  to  union  leaders  and  decided  to  keep  up  the  strikes 
that  have  thrown  France  into  chaos.  At  the  same  time,  students  and 
other  groups  urging  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  present  regime 
staged  a massive  march,  while  police  stayed  well  out  of  sight  and 
student  marshals  kept  order.  . . The  United  States,  Britain,  and  France 
agreed  to  surrender  all  occupation  rights  in  West  Germany  as  soon  as 
Bonn’s  new  emergency  laws  go  into  effect.  The  allied  agreement  means 
that  West  Germany  will  achieve  legal  sovereignty  for  the  first  time 
since  the  fall  of  the  Third  Reich  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  19^5.  . . 
A Soviet  medium  jet  bomber  crashed  into  the  Norwegian  Sea  shortly  after 
having  made  a low  pass  close  to  a United  States  aircraft  carrier. 

The  Defense  Department  said  the  antisubmarine  warfare  carrier  Essex 
had  reported  that  United  States  naval  vessels  and  aircraft  "in  no 
way  Interfered  with,  hampered  or  threatened  the  Soviet  aircraft  at 
any  time  or  in  any  way  prior  to  the  crash."  . . . The  nuclear -powered 
attack  submarine  Scorpion,  with  99  inen  aboard,  was  reported  overdue. 

A widespread  search  by  planes,  ships,  and  submarines  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet  was  quickly  ordered.  . .Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  charged  with 
ordering,  when  he  was  Attorney  General,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation to  place  a wiretap  on  the  telephone  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  The  charge  was  made  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  in 
their  nationally  syndicated  newspaper  column.  . . H.  Rap.  Brown,  the 
advocate  of  black  power  and  chairman  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordina- 
tion Committee,  was  found  guilty  on  one  count  of  violating  the  Federal 
firearms  act  by  an  integrated  jury  in  New  Orleans.  He  was  sentenced 
to  five  years  in  prison  and  fined  $2,000.  . . Five  black-robed  judges 
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filed  into  a dance  hall  that  has  been  converted  into  a courtroom 
in  Aldsorfj  West  Germany,  and  opened  the  thalidomide  trial,  which  is 
expected  to  last  two  years.  The  prosecution  charged  that  the  drug, 
which  was  sold  from  1957  to  I96I,  caused  2,625  babies  to  be  deformed; 
that  the  seven  drug  company  officials  being  tried  caused  "bodily 
harm  with  intent  and,  through .negligence , negligent  homicide."  . . . 

The  worst  civilian  helicopter  crash  in  the  United  States^  history 
has  taken  23  lives,  including  a mayor,  a professor  of  mathematics, 
and  a stockbroker  and  nine  vacationers  from  Ohio.  The  huge  craft 
crashed  shortly  after  take-off  from  Anaheim  Heloport,  about  two  blocks 
from  Disneyland,  on  a regularly  scheduled  flight  to  Los  Angeles  from 
the  amusement  park  area.  . . Lynda  Bird,  President  Johnson's  24-year- 
old  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Robb,  is  expecting  her  first  baby  in  late 
October,  the  White  House  announced.  It  will  be  the  second  grandchild 
for  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson;  their  younger  daughter,  Mrs.  Patrick 
J.  Nugent,  who  is  20,  has  an  11 -month-old  son,  Patrick  Lyndon.  . . 

A Federal  Court  in  Baltimore  sentenced  two  pacifists,  the  Rev.  Philip 
F.  Berrigan,  44-year-old  Josephite  priest,  and  Thomas  P.  Lewis,  28, 
an  artist,  to  six  years  in  federal  prison  for  pouring  blood  on  draft 
board  records.  A third,  David  Eberhardt,  a 27-year -old  conscientious 
objector  and  former  teacher,  received  a three-year  sentence  and  the 
sentencing  of  the  Rev,  James  Mengle,  38j  was  postponed,  . .In  the 
shadow  of  the  Wright  brothers*  airplane  and  the  Spirit  of  St,  Louis, 
pioneer  airmail  pilots  gathered  in  Washington  last  month  to  commCTiorate 
the  start  of  the  United  States  airmail  service  50  years  ago.  The 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  filled 
with  memories  as  Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin  Watson  presented  a new 
10-cent  postage  stamp  to  commemorate  the  inauguration  of  the  service 
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between  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  on  May  15,  I918.  . . 

Dick  Gregory  said  he  was  not  included  when  offers  were  made  by 
President  Johnson,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  to  hold  briefings  for  six  potential 
candidates . - . . The  proportion  of  people  who  think  religion  is  losing 
its  influence  on  American  life  is  climbing  at  a rapid  rate, 
according  to  the  Gallup  poll.  Eleven  years  ago,  in  1957?  only  l4  per 
cent  of  all  persons  interviewed  thought  religion  was  losing  ground  in 
American  society;  today  the  figure  is  67  per 'cent,  nearly  five  times 
as  high.  . . Harold  Gray,  the  creator  of  the  comic  strip  Little  Orphan 
Annie,  died  of  cancer  in  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  at  the  age  of  7^.  The 
strip,  which  has  earned  over  $5  million  for  its  creator,  has  been 
going  strong  since  1924.  . . Egyptian  officials  said  I5  people  had 
been  killed  in  a stampede  following  rumors  that  a vision  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  had  appeared  in  a Cairo  Church.  An  Interior  Ministry  statement 
said  10,000  people  rushed  to  the  church  of  Archangel  Michael  in 
Shubra.  following  reports  that  the  vision  had  appeared  in  a church 
window.  . . Shirall  Mislimov  of  Azerbaijan,  Russia,  described  as 
"'i-.iie  oldest  man  in  the  world,"  celebrated  his  I63  birthday  with  the 
news  that  his  187th  descendant  had  been  born,  the  Soviet  press  agency 
Tass  reported.  . , The  Defense  Department  told  Congress  that  more  than 

190.000  servicemen  have  gone  AWOL  in  the  last  two  years.  About 

60.000  servicemen  were  gone  more  than  30  days  and  were  initially 
classified  as  deserters,  and  fewer  than  500  of  these  were  eventually 
convicted  of  desertion.  . . Members  of  an  unofficial  Italian  peace 
mission  were  arrested  in  Communist  China  by  the  police  and  later 
expelled  on  the  ground  that  their  trip  had  been  blessed  by  Pope  Paul  VI. 
Red  China  regards  the  Pope  as  "a  criminal  in  the  service  of  Western 
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imperialist  powers.”  . . . Upjohn  Co.,  a major  drug  maker,  said  that 
it  was  prepared  to  sell  a birth  control  agent  that  is  effective  for 
three  months  as  soon  as  its  use  is  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  The  drug,  Depo-Provera,  would  be  given  to  women  by 
injection  rather  than  in,  pill  form.  . . Bob  Hope,  the  65-year -old 
comedian,  accepted  the  .annual  Sylvanus  Thayer  Award  at  West  Point. 

The  occasion  marked  the  first  time  that  an  entertainer  had  won  the 
award,  which  is  named  for  the  academy  graduate  who  became  its  fifth 
superintendent  in  1817.  . .Premier  Eisaku  Sato  has  told  the  United 
States  that  Japan  can  no  longer  permit  American  l^clear  vessels  to 
call  at  her  ports  unless  their  safety  is  guaranteed.  The  Japanese  ■ 
warning  followed  reports  that  increased  radioactivity  had  been  found 
in  the  waters  of  Sasebo  harbor,  in  southern  Japan,  during  a visit  of 
the  U.  S,  Navy’s  nuclear -powered  submarine  Swordfish  last  month.  . . 

Rep.  William  F,  Ryan  introduced  a bill  to  establish  a guaranteed 
annual  income  for  Americans,  which  could  amount  to  $2,000  a year 
for  a family  of  four.  The  New  York  Democrat  said  the  initial  cost  would 
be  $4  billion  a year,  but  would  eventually  pahse  out  the  welfare 
payment  system  that  costs  $5  billion  annually.  , . Illegitimate 
children  are  entitled  to  equal  treatment  by  the  law,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  a 6 to  3 decision.  Justice  William  0.  Douglas,  speaking 
for  the  Coiurt,  said,  "illegitimate  children  are  not  non  persons,  they 
are  humans,  live  and  have  their  beings;  they  are  clearly  persons 
within  the  meaning  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  l4th  Amendment." 
i . .Eric  Tinnerholm,  8,  living  in  a New  York  State  school  was 
awarded  $651,783  by  Federal  Judge  Charles  H,  Tenney  against  Parke  Davis 
& Co.  whose  Quadrigen  vaccine  caused  mental  retardation  and  paralysis. 
When  the  yoimgster  was  3 months  old,  physically  and  mentally  normal. 
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he  was  given  Quadrigen,  a combination  of  three  vaccines , which 
brought  on  his  retardation  and  paralysis.  . .Ralph  Nader  told  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  that  many  X-ray  technicians  gave  Negroes 
25  to  50  percent  more  radiation  exposure  than  that  given  to  white 
persons.  Mr.  Nader,  a leading  spokesman  for  consumer -protection 
legislation,  said  that  the  practice  was  based  on  what  he  termed 
folklore  involving  alleged  physical  differences  between  the  two 
races;  some  leading  radiologists  and  a spokesman  for  the  American 
College  of  Radiology  denied  Mr.  Nader’s  charge.  . . Reversing  her 
previous  position,  Barnard  College  President  Martha  Peterson  agreed 
to  allow  Linda  LeClair,  20,  the  sophomore  who  shared  an  off-campus 
apartment  with  her  boy  friend,  to  remain  in  school.  Miss  Peterson, 
who  previously  had  decided  on  Linda’s  expulsion,  said  she  was  bowing 
to  a decision  by  the  student  faculty- judicial  committee.  . .National 
election  in  Italy  numerically  strengthened  the  governing  center -left 
coalition  but  new  Communist  gains  threatened  its  prestige  and  internal 
unity.  The  Communist  party's  gain  of  11  seats  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  two  in  the  Senate  and  a 6.5  percent  increase  in  its 
share  of  the  popular  vote — from  25*3  percent  in  I963  to  26.9  percent 
of  the  total- -confounded  the  majority  of  political  experts  who  had 
foreseen  possible  Communist  losses.  . . Former  President  Eisenhower, 
77,  was  making  such  satisfactory  progress  recovering  from  a heart 
attack  that  public  medical  reports  were  discontinued.  The  General, 
stricken  by  his  third  heart  attack  on  April  29  while  in  California, 
was  expected  to  remain  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  several  weeks.  . . 
Europe’s  first  lung  transplant  patient,  15 -year-old  Alex  Smith,  was 
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"very  fresh  and  very  bright,"  according  to  his  father.  Alex  received 
a new  lung  in  an  operation  last  month  at  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  in 
Scotland.  . .Rear  Adm.  Husband  E.  Kimmel,  commander  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Groton,  Conn.,  at  the  age  of  86.  Admiral 
Kimmel,  who  was  relieved  of  his  four-star  command  10  days  after  the 
attack,  retired  from  the  Navy  less  than  three  months  later  with  his 
permanent  rank  of  rear  admiral.  . . Destructive  tornadoes  ravaged 
midwestern  states  killing  72,  injuring  1,000  and  causing  damage 
to  homes  and  buildings  running  into  millions  of  dollars . The 
vicious  winds  cut  through  parts  of  an  11-state  area  of  the  mid- 
continent, literally  shredding  several  communities.  . . Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy's  12-year~old  daughter,  Margaret,  whom  he  has  called  his 
secret  weapon  in  the  presidential  compaign,  went  into  New  York's 
Greenwich  Village  and  captivated  I50  supporters — all  of  them  below 
voting  age.  Margaret  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a party  given  by 
the  Junior  High  School  Students  for  McCarthy  at  the  Village  Gate. 
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July,  1968 


MESSAGE  FROM  AIWETTE  DINSMORE 


On  June  27  the  Deaf-Blind  Club  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
held  a banquet  in  memory  of  Helen  Keller.  She  would  have  been  88  years 
old  that  day  if  she  had  lived  a few  weeks  longer.  The  occasion  was  a 
happy  one  in  recognition  of  her  ever  joyous  optimistic  spirit.  Dr.  Peter 
Salmon  read  the  following  resolution  drawn  up  by  the  Deaf-Blind  Club,  a 
resolution  which  subsequently  was  submitted  to  Congress: 


"Tonight,  as  during  the  past  twenty-three  years,  we,  the  members 
of  the  Deaf-Blind  Club  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  have 
met  to  honor  our  greatest  friend,  the  late  Helen  Keller.  In  this 
Memorial  Service  we  have  remembered  how  much  Helen  Keller  gave  of 
herself  for  the  deaf-blind  of  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

Our  hearts  are  sad  for  those  of  our  fellow  deaf-blind  who  still 
await  the  opportunity  to  live  in  the  community,  such  as  we  do; 
and  we  earnestly  beseech  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  into  being  a national  service  for  the  deaf-blind  so  that 
during  the  years  ahead  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  live  normal 
lives  and  not  to  be  shunted  aside,  ignored,  and  deprived.  We 
have  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  a National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  would  be  created,  as  provided  by 
the  1967  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Helen  Keller  visited  us  many  times,  the  last  of  which  was  on 
her  80th  birthday  when,  though  she  was  not  very  well,  she  in- 
sisted on  shaking  hands  with  all  of  us ; and  we  know  that  her 
greatest  hope  was  that  she  would  live  to  see  provision  made  for 
all  of  the  deaf-blind  people  in  the  United  States  to  be  helped. 
While  we  pray  for  Helen  Keller,  we  also  implore  your  consideration 
of  our  lonely  brethren.  We  are  sure  God  will  bless  you  for  any- 
thing you  do  to  help." 


June  27,  1968 


Harry  Weitman 
President 

Deaf-Blind  Club  of  IHB 


Annette  B . Dinsmore 
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NEWS  DIGEST 


The  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems  released  a study  shovdng 
that,  if  current  trends  continued,  "America  by  I985  would  be  well  on  the 
road  towards  a society  characterized  by  race  stratification  along  racial 
and  economic  lines  as  well  as  geographic  separation." 

A projection  of  population  figures  by  a team  of  demographers  showed 
that  by  I985  central  cities  will  have  gained  10  million  nonwhites , a 
94  percent  increase,  while  the  subsurbs  will  have  gained  53.9  million 
whites,  a 104  percent  increase.  This  would  be  an  acceleration  of  the 
trend  since  i960  of  increasingly  Negro  inner  cities  ringed  by  growing 
white  suburbs. 

"The  projections  vividly  portray  the  geographic  fulfillment  and  the  - 
fears  expressed  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders — that 
the  American  society  is  becoming  an  apartheid  society,"  the  authors  of 
the  study  said  in  their  report  to  the  commission. 

These  highly  qualified  population  experts  stressed  that  they  are  not 
making  predictions  but  are  simply  projecting  recent  and  current  trends. 
"We  hope  that,  by  revealing  these  trends,  the  American  people  can  judge 
those  which  pose  the  greatest  threat  to  our  social  order  and  then  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  alter  them,"  they  said. 

Nonwhites,  because  of  higher  fertility,  will  increase  at  a greater 
rate  throughout  the  nation  than  whites,  their  proportion  of  the  total 
population  rising  frcp  11  percent  in  i960  to  l4  percent  in  I985,  the 
authors  of  the  study  said. 

But  in  the  central  cities  the  increase  of  nonwhites  is  expected  to 
be  even  greater.  Central  cities  were  82  percent  white  and  I8  percent 
nonwhite  in  i960.  By  1985}  according  to  the  projections,  the  white 
population  will  have  dropped  to  69  percent  and  the  nonwhite  popiilation 
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increased  to  31  percent,  with  many  major  cities  haYing  nonwhite  major- 
ities . 

Another  aspect  of  the  study  showed  a "startling  increase"  in  the 
young  labor  force--persons  between  the  ages  of  15  and  44--  by  1985. 

There  will  be  a 57  percent  increase  in  this  group  nationwide.  In 
metropolitan  areas  the  increase  in  this  age  group  will  be  67  percent 
for  whites  and  129  percent  for  nonwhites.  --The  New  York  Times 

******** 

The  administration  asked  Congress  last  month  to  abolish  the  death 
penalty  for  all  federal  crimes,  including  presidential  assassinations, 
and  to  reduce  to  life  imprisonment  the  sentences  of  federal  prisoners 

in  Death  Row. 

In  a reversal  of  his  previous  position,  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark 
urged  that  the  United  States  join  more  than  70  nations  that  have  aban- 
doned capital  punishment.  He  said  such  a move  would  be  "a  major  mile- 
stone in  the  long  road  up  from  barbarism." 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Clark  supported  the  death  penalty  In  legis- 
lation, passed  after  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  that  made 
it  a federal  crime  to  kill  a president  or  vice  president. 

Mr.  Clark  told  a Senate  judiciary  coimaittee  last  month  that  he  had 
spoken  then  in  the  interests  of  -uniformity,  since  the  death  penalty  was 
provided  for  some  lesser  crimes.  But  he  said  that  the  Justice  Department, 
which  he  heads,  believed  now  that  a3.1  capital  punishment  should  be 
abolished.  The  panel  is  considering  a bill  sponsored  by  Sen.  Philip  A. 
Hart  (D-Mich.)  that  would  achieve  this,  Mr.  Clark  said  that  extensive 
studies,  including  one  by  the  United  Nations,  showed  that  the  death 
penalty  did  not  deter  crime  and  that  murder  rates  were  the  same  with  or 
without  it. 
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"A  humane  and  generous  concern  for  every  individual,  his  health 
and  his  fulfillment  will  do  more  to  soothe  the  savage  heart  than  the 
fear  of  state-inflicted  death,  which  chiefly  serves  to  remind  us  how 
close  we  remain  to  the  jungle,"  Mr,  Clark  said, 

"Our  history  shows  that  the  death  penalty  has  been  unjustly  im- 
posed, innocents  have  been  killed  by  the  state,  effective  rehabilitation 
has  been  impaired,  judicial  administration  has  suffered,"  he  said. 

Furthermore,  "it  is  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  ignorant,  the  hated  who 
are  executed,"  he  said,  "Racial  discrimination  occurs  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  capital  punishment."  Mr.  Clark  reported  that  since  the 
department  began  keeping  records,  2,066  Negroes  and  1,751  whites  had 
been  executed  even  though  Negroes  made  up  one-eighth  of  the  United 
States'  population,  --The  New  York  Times 

******** 

At  the  age  of  80,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Montgomery  of  Alamein  is 
still  a man  of  strong  opinions  and  pungent  language.  In  a recent 
interview,  the  famed  commander  expressed  his  views  on  a wide  variety  of 
world  issues.  He  eschewed  politics,  but  he  was  willing  to  talk  on 
matters  touching  his  profession  of  arms,  including  Vietnam, 

Lord  Montgomery  believes  that  the  United  States  should  write  off 
the  war  and  accept  the  idea  of  a Communist-controlled  government  there. 
"You  have  got  to  stop  this  war,"  he  said,  "You  can't  win.  What  is  the 
point  of  all  these  casualties?" 

As  a first  step.  Lord  Montgomery  said,  he  would  stop  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  Then  he  would  try  to  get  the  leaders  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  together  for  talks — but  without  illusions  about  the 
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possible  results. 


You  have  got  to  realize  that  there  will  be  in  the  whole  of  Vietnam 
one  government  which  will  be  Communist -controlled,"  he  said.  "l  don’t 
think  it  matters.  You  (the  U.S.)  would  have  to  accept  it."  The  Field 
Marshal  was  asked  how  he  would  deal  with  the  military  advice,  repeatedly 
given  to  President  Johnson,  that  a complete  bombing  halt  without  a 
reciprocal  gesture  from  Hanoi  would  increase  American  casualties. 

The  generals  must  do  as  they  are  told,"  he  replied.  "The  higher 
counduct  of  war  has  got  to  be  in  political  hands.  Once  war  gets  in  the 
hands  of  generals,  you  are  done.  They  are  not  winning  and  they  can’t 
win  on  the  battlefield.  They  have  lost  the  damn  war  already." 

The  hero  of  El  Alamein,  who  became  a popular  military  figure  during 
and  after  World  War  II,  is  still  distinguished  by  that  familiar  clipped 
speech  and  deep-set  blue  eyes.  It  was  at  El  Alamein,  in  the  northern 
Egyptian  desert,  that  the  British  stopped  Field  Marshal  Erwin  Rommel’s 
eastward  advance  and  then,  in  October,  19^2,  launched  the  great  counter- 
attack that  routed  the  Axis  forces  and  ended  the  threat  to  Alexandria, 

65  miles  away,  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

Lord  Montgomery  set  his  views  on  Vietnam  in  the  framework  of  a 

general  theory  about  the  Far  East.  This  was  that  "in  the  long  run" 

after  20  or  25  years— Communist  China  would  inevitably  dominate  mainland 
Asia.  America  can’t  stop  it,"  he  said.  "Nor  can  anybody  else.  All  the 
nations  from  Burma  right  round  to  Korea  will  look  to  Peking  as  they  used 
to  in  the  old  days."  --The  New  York  Times 

******** 

The  luminosity  of  flying  saucers  is  said  to  have  spread  across  the 
skies  of  the  Southern  Cross,  and  table  talk  throughout  Argentina  and 
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Chile  is  glittering  with  star  dust  and  mystery  these  days.  Amid  dismal 
conversations  about  rising  prices  and  political  uncertainties,  the 
subject  of  flying  saucers  has  come  to  South  America  as  something  fresh 
and  exciting. 

Scarcely  a day  has  passed  in  recent  weeks  without  at  least  one  new 
flying  saucer  testimonial  in  the  press  of  Santiago  and  Buenos  Aires. 

For  some,  the  flying  saucer  stories  are  merely  entertaining  nonsense. 

When  Argentina's  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Nicanor  Costa  Mendez,  was 
interviewed  recently  on  television,  he  said:  "If  I did  not  have  so 
much  respect  for  the  Chinese,  I would  say  that  one  is  dealing  here 
with  a Chinese  fairy  tale."  But  for  many  others,  the  spate  of  flying 
saucer  sightings  is  a serious  matter. 

Young  women  in  Buenos  Aires  and  elsewhere  have  been  declining  dinner 
invitations  that  would  mean  going  home  alone.  The  current  wave  of 
concern  probably  began  in  May  after  the  Buenos  Aires  daily  ^ Raxon 
published  an  article  about  a married  couple  who  told  of  an  experience 
one  night  when  they  were  driving  home.  They  said  that  they  had  lost 
consciousness  when  their  car  entered  a heavy  fog.  The  couple  regained 
consciousness,  according  to  the  newspaper  account,  still  in  their  car 
but  on  a road  just  outside  Mexico  City — nearly  5j000  miles  from  their 
home. 

The  account  included  such  details  as  a description  of  peculiar 
burns  over  the  surface  of  the  car.  Some  published  speculation  had  it 
that  the  incident  was  the  work  of  extraterrestrial  visitors.  Others, 
taking  a more  down-to-earth  tone,  presimie  that  the  United  States  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  was  in  some  way  involved.  Investigation  by  officials 
of  Argentina  and  Mexico  developed  no  evidence  that  the  incident  actually 
occurred,  but  the  legions  of  believers  were  not  satisfied. 
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Then  on  June  4,  two  highly  experienced  pilots  of  Argentina's 
national  airline  saw  what  they  said  was  a flying  saucer  over  the  Strait 
of  Magellan,  The  copilot,  H-umberto  Raul  Guardabassi,  described  the 
sighting  as  follows;  "It  was  9:15  p.m-.j  visibility  was  unlimited,  and 
the  Patagonian  evening  was  beautiful.  Here  appeared  a gigantic  disk 
about  13  kilometers  (about  eight  miles)  from  us,  of  a bluish  white 
color.  Below,  in  the  center  of  its  belly,  the  color  changed  to  red 
shading,  to  yellow,  such  as  might  be  produced  by  combustion." 

The  most  dramatic  encounter  with  an  'alien  spaceman  was  reported 
by  a 19-year-old,  Maria  Elodia  Letzel,  the  daughter  of  a Cordoba 
hotelkeeper.  Noticing  a strange  luminosity  coming  from  the  vestibule 
of  the  hotel,  she  said  she  left  the  kitchen  to  investigate.  In  the 
vertibule,  she  said,  she  met  a being  more  than  six  feet  tall,  blond,  and 
enveloped  in  a scaly  suit  that  emitted  a celestial  light.  The  being 
mumbled  at  her  unintelligibly  and  as  he  raised  his  right  hand  she  felt 
weak,  but  when  he  lowered  it  she  felt  restored.  The  being  then  left 
without  causing  any  trouble,  apart  from  a severe  state  of  nerves  for 
Miss  Letzel,  — The  New  York  Times 

******** 

List,  Atty,  Jim  Garrison  asserted  that  his  office  had  been  ex- 
changing information  with  a foreign  intelligence  agency  that  he  said 
had  "penetrated  the  forces  involved  in  the  assassination"  of  President 
Kennedy,  In  a telephone  interview,  the  New  Orleans  prosecutor  said  that 
the  agency  was  from  a government  that  was  "a  military  ally"  of  the 
United  States  and  that  its  information  "includes  an  interview  with  one 
of  the  assassins,"  He  said  his  office  had  set  up  a "liason"  with  this 
unspecified  foreign  operation  for  the  "last  three  or  four  months,"  and 
had  sent  a representative  abroad  who  "went  to  several  cowitries  in  Europe 
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in  that  connection 


•Mr,  Garrison  made  his  statements  after  he  had  been  asked  for  comment 
on  a 25,000-word  article  by  Edward  Jay  Epstein  in  Yorker  magazine 

on  Mr,  Garrison’s  l8-month  inquiry  and  charges  of  conspiracy  in  the 
President's  death.  He  held  Mr.  Epstein  was  *'an  amateur." 

Mr,  Garrison  said  the  "foreign  intelligence  agency"  had  arrived 
"by  a completely  different  route"  at  the  same  analysis  of  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  on  Nov.  22,  1963j  in  Dallas  as  had  his  office.  He 
asserted  it  had  had  a pre-assassination  "penetration"  in  the  plotters' 
group  "for  other  reasons  unconnected  with  the  assassination." 

He  contended  the  "servicing  of  the  operation  was  set  up  by  individ- 
uals in  C.I.A,"  and  "the  men  shooting  were  trained  by  C.I.A."  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  held  by  the  Warren  Conmiission  to  have  been  the  lone  assassin,  he 
went  on,  had  been  recruited  into  the  intellegence  agency  at  Atsugi,  Japan, 
but  "didn't  shoot  anybody."  Involved,  Mr,  Garrison  said,  were  "some 
extremely  powerful  men  in  the  Southwest  oil  establishment."  — The  New  York 
Times 

******** 

Robert  Franklin  Williams  says  he  and  his  followers  intend  to  found 
a black  nation  in  the  American  Deep  South — peacefully  if  possible,  but 
"I  think  we  will  have  to  fight  for  it," 

Mr.  Williams  is  a 43-year-old  fugitive  from  a North  Carolina 
kidnapping  charge  who  was  elected  "president  of  the  Black  Republic  of 
New  Africa"  at  a Detroit  gathering  of  50  black  power  delegates  last 
March. 

The  Detroit  gathering  decided  that,  regardless  of  the  reaction  from 
Washington  and  the  indigenous  citizenry.  New  Africa  would  be  carved  out 
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of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Williams  has  spent  most  of  the  last  seven  years  in  Havana 
and  Peking.  Just  now  he  is  biding  his  time  at  a small  bed-and- 
breakfast  hotel  in  Dar  Es  Salaam,  capital  of  Tanzania,  Red  China’s 
friendliest  ally  in  Africa.  Calm  and  relaxed,  he  said  in  an  interview 
that  he  expected  a war  in  the  United  States  because  white  Americans  did 
not  intend  to  integrate  and  Negroes  no  longer  wanted  to  be  part  of  "a 
corrupt  American  society." 

The  states  chosen  for  incorporation  in  the  projected  Negro  republic 
were  singled  out,  he  said,  because  they  benefited  most  from  slavery  and 

now  had  the  heaviest  concentration  of  Negroes.  The  aim  for  this  inde- 
pendent sovereign  entity,  he  said.  Is  to  attract  Negroes  from  all  over 
the  United  States—scholars , laborers,  city  dwellers,  and  farm  workers  — 

to  live  under  a government  operating  a one-party  system  with  collective 
ownership  of  industry. 

A bewhiskered,  slightly  paunchy  six-footer,  Mr.  Williams  expressed 
the  belief  that  this  was  the  time  for  Negro  militancy.  "There  isn’t 
going  to  be  any  integration,  he  said.  "White  Americans  don’t  want 
It  and  don’t  intend  to  give  it  and  the  civil  rights  issue  is  long  dead. 
If  nonviolence  for  civil  rights  was  ever  going  to  achieve  anything,  we 
would  have  integration  today,  because  we  have  had  an  awful  lot  of  non- 
violence. The  only  thing  left  for  us  is  to  have  our  own  state,  where  we 
can  live  in  dignity.  And  we  intend  to  have  it— perhaps  peacefully,  if 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  white  Americans  are  sensible,  and  with 
bloodshed  if  they  are  not." 

Mr.  Williams  says  he  is  awaiting  a call  from  his  "inside"  helpers 
to  return  to  the  United  States  legally  or  otherwise.  — The  New  York 
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Times 


******** 

Suddenly,  Boston  has  become  Mecca  to  the  hippie  cult.  By  the 
hundreds,  young  persons  are  swarming  into  the  city  like  locusts  in  the 
summer  sim  to  bask  in  the  reflected  glory  of  the  flower  people,  who  have 
created  a whole  new  tourist  attraction. 

But  outsiders  have  brought  violence  and  the  curious  have  begun  to 
outnumber  the  relative  handful  of  aimless  young  people  who  began  con- 
gregating on  Boston  Common  about  a month  ago.  The  Common,  a plot  of 
ground  in  the  center  of  the  city,  once  was  set  aside  as  a common 
grazing  meadow  for  cattle  and  later  was  a drill  field  for  British  troops 
in  the  days  before  the  American  Revolution, 

In  the  last  few  years,  several  hippie  centers  have  developed  in 
Boston.  One  is  situated  on  Fort  Hill  in  the  Roxbury  District,  There, 
several  families  of  hippies  including  children,  have  a colony  of  their 
own.  They  hold  Jobs,  own  some  of  the  buildings  they  live  in,  and  have 
cleaned  up  a playground  so  their  children  will  not  cut  themselves  on 
broken  bottles.  They  tend  to  look  down  their  noses  at  the  goings-on  on 
the  Conmaon, 

Another  hippie  district  has  spinng  up  on  Beacon  Hill,  once  a bastion 
of  proper  Bostonians,  which  overlooks  the  Common,  Some  Bostonians  of 
Yankee  lineage  still  hold  out  from  behind  purple  paned  windows  and  white 
doorways . 

The  northwest  corner  of  the  Common,  at  Beacon  and  Charles  Streets, 
has  become  the  lolling  grounds  of  the  hippies  of  Beacon  HilJ.,  Some  of 
them  live  communally  in  flats  on  the  hill.  The  Common  is  their  forum, 
where  they  sing,  play  guitars,  and  make  love. 
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The  professional  hippies,  young  people  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  have  opted  out  of  the  established  order,  were  the  core  group. 

Their  nnmber  has  been  estimated  by  the  police  at  200  or  300.  They  have 
been  joined  by  others  in  greater  nmbers  who  may  drop  by  for  a few  hours 
or  a weekend,  leaving  their  regular  clothes  in  a bus  terminal  locker,  to 
be  resimaed  after  basking  in  the  scene.  The  garishly  garbed  professionals, 
long-haired,  bedraggled,  and  "tiimed  off,"  roam  about  aimlessly,  and  are 
generally  polite  and  ask  only  to  be  left  alone. 

Mayor  Kevin  H,  White,  despite  pressiire  to  "run  the  hippies  out  of 
town,"  has  sought  to  use  more  restraint.  He  has  even  held  meetings  with 
hippie  spokesmen  although  no  results  have  been  announced,  — The  New  York 
Times 

******** 
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SPORTS 


Hank  Aaron,  3^j  of  the  Braves  became  the  eighth  player  in  the  major 
leagues  to  hit  500  home  runs,  when  he  blasted  a 400-foot  round-tripper  off 
left-hander  Mike  McCormick  of  San  Francisco  in  Atlanta.  In  the  exclusive 
500  group  are  Babe  Ruth,  who  holds  the  record  of  7l4;  Willie  Mays,  577; 
Jimmie  Foxx,  534;  Mickey  Mantle,  529;  Ted  Williams  521;  Eddie  Mathews,  512, 
and  Mel  Ott,  511«  Mays,  Mantle,  and  Mathews  are  the  only  other  500-homer 
hitters  still  active,  and  are  in  the  waning  stages  of  their  careers. 

Eddie  Stanky  resigned  as  manager  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox  and  was 
replaced  by  A1  Lopez,  the  man  whom  Stanky  succeeded  more  than  two  years 
ago.  The  50-year-old  Stanky  took  over  the  White  Sox  at  the  start  of  the 
1966  season,  after  Lopez  announced  his  "retirement"  as  a manager  and  had 
moved  up  as  a vice  president  of  the  organization.  The  White  Sox  finished 
fourth  in  1966  and  fourth  again  last  season. 

Hank  Bauer  was  dismissed  as  manager  of  the  Baltimore  Orioles,  less 
than  two  years  after  he  had  directed  them  to  the  American  League  pennant 
and  victory  in  the  World  Series.  He  was  replaced  by  a 37-year -old  coach, 
Earl  Weaver,  a former  minor-league  manager  for  the  Orioles.  The  46-year- 
old  Bauer  managed  Kansas  City  for  a season  and  a half  before  succeeding 
Billy  Hitchcock  in  Baltimore  in  1964. 

An  imearned  run  in  the  first  inning,  scored  by  Willie  Mays  while  a 
double  play  was  being  completed,  was  the  only  run  baseball's  elite 
produced  at  Houston's  Astrodome  as  the  39th  All-Star  Game  ended  in  a 
1-0  victory  for  the  National  League  over  the  American.  Never  before 
had  an  All-Star  Game  ended  with  the  score  1-0  and  never  before  had  one 
been  played  without  a single  run  batted  in.  The  National  League  now  leads 
in  the  series,  21-17,  with  one  tie,  and  has  won  10  of  the  last  11  games 
played  to  a decision.  For  Mays,  his  23rd  All-Star  hit  and  20th  run  scored 
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added  to  records  he  already  held. 


Baltimore,  Bate  Ruth's  home  tom,  has  launched  a 50-state  drive  to 
preserve  the  baseball  immortal’s  birthplace,  situated  in  a group  of  houses 
scheduled  for  demolition.  The  Babe  was  born  on  Feb.  6,  1895,  in  a three- 
story,  red— brick  row  house  belonging  to  his  maternal  grandparents,  and 
christened  George  Herman  Ruth.  Mayor  Thomas  J.  D’Alesandro  said  that  a 
committee  he  appointed  on  the  Babe's  73rd  birthday  anniversary  last  winter 
had  designed  and  minted  special  commemorative  bronze  coins,  which  are 
being  made  available  to  fans  of  all  ages  who  contribute  $1  or  more  to  the 
birthplace  restoration  fund.  A limited  quantity  of  the  coins  had  been 
minted  in  sterling  silver  and  these  will  be  forwarded  to  persons  sending 
a contribution  of  $100  or  more. 

Rod  Laver,  the  29-year-old  Australian,  won  the  men’s  singles  at 
Wimbledon  when  he  dazzled  Tony  Roche  of  Australia  with  his  wristy  volleys 
and  topspin  backhands  to  win  by  6-3,  6-4,  6-2  in  exact].y  an  hour.  His 
shattering  victory  last  month  ranks  on  a par  with  his  under-an-hour 
destruction  of  Chuck  McKinley  and  Marty  Mulligan  in  1961  and  1962.  He 
is  the  first  man  since  Fred  Perry  to  take  the  most  coveted  award  of  the 
game  three  times  (1934-35-36).  Top-seeded  Mrs.  Billie  Jean  King,  24,  of 
Berkeley,  Calif,,  won  the  women’s  singles  tennis  championship  for  the 
third  year  in  a row  by  defeating  Judy  Tegart  of  Australia,  9-7,  7-5,  and 
became  the  fourth  woman  to  win  at  Wimbledon  in  three  successive  years. 

The  others  were  Suzanne  Lenglen  of  France,  Louise  Brough  of  the  United 
States  and,  most  recently,  Maureen  Connolly  of  the  United  States  in 
^952  53—54.  In  the  all— Australian  men’s  doubles  final,  John  Newcombe 
and  Tony  Roche  defeated  Ken  Rosewall  and  Fred  Stolle,  6-3,  6-8,  5-7,  l4-12, 
6-3,  in  a nearly  3-hour  slugfest.  Mrs.  King  paired  with  Rosie  Casals  to 


to  win  from  Francoise  Durr  and  Mrs.  Jones  in  a thrill-packed  women's 
doubles  final,  3-6,  6-4,  7-5. 

Gary  Player  of  South  Africa  won  the  British  Open  golf  championship 
for  the  second  time  in  Carnoustie,  Scotland,  finishing  the  final  round 
with  a 73  for  a four -round  total  of  289.  Tied  for  second  at  291  were 
Jack  Nicklaus  and  Bob  Charles  of  New  Zealand,  Billy  Casper,  who  led 
the  field  by  four  shots  at  the  halfway  mark,  collapsed  with  a 78  aJ^d 
finished  fourth  at  292. 

Wilt  Chamberlain,  the  superstar  of  professional  basketball,  has 
been  traded  by  the  Philadelphia  76ers  to  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers  for 
three  players  and  an  undisclosed  cash  sum,  Chamberlain,  considered 
basketball's  greatest  offensive  player,  was  dealt  to  the  Lakers  for 
Darrall  Imhoff,  Archie  Clark,  and  Jerry  Chambers.  The  32-year-old 
Chamberlain  will  team  with  the  Los  Angeles'  great  duo  of  Jerry  West, 
a guard,  and  Elgin  Baylor,  a forward. 
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AS  DULCIE  SEES  IT 


Howdy I 

Do  you  know  about  the  beach?  It  is  lots  of  sand.  It  is  soft  and  you 

can  dig  in  it  and  roll  in  it  and  run  on  it. 

Do  you  know  about  the  ocean?  It  is  lots  of  water  that  bounces  and  rolls 

up  on  the  beach.  I think  that  water  tries  to  catch  you,  I run  away 
from  it. 

The  Boss  likes  to  get  wet  in  that  water  and  she  takes  me  down  to  it. 

But  I pull  her  away  every  time.  When  the  water  comes  after  us  I make 
the  Boss  rim  up  on  the  beach.  The  sand  is  nice,  it  is  safe,  I am  afraid 
of  that  ocean,  I tried  to  drink  that  water  one  time.  It  tasted  bad.  It 
is  full  of  salt. 

I'ts  summer  now,  I like  summer  at  the  beach.  The  Boss  likes  the  beach, 
too.  The  city  is  too  hot. 

I hope  everybody  has  a good  time  this  summer.  I hope  everybody  can  go 
to  the  beach.  Goodbye. 


Dulcie  Dinsmore 


LIGHT  SPOTS 


ALL  WET  - In  London,  a group  of  young  men  and  miniskirt ed  girls  walked 
into  a neighborhood  launderette,  stripped  to  their  Tonderwear  and  threw 
their  clothes  into  washing  machines  as  a protest  against  "a  dreary , 
hostile  place,"  The  wash-in  was  a washout.  Six  burly  policemen  arrived 
in  a matter  of  minutes  and  put  a stop  to  the  nonsense.  The  youths  re- 
trieved their  sudsy  duds,  put  them  on,  and  went  home.  The  co-leader  of 
the  protest  was  Nick  Flowerdew,  a 21-year-old  student.  He  was  philo- 
sophical. "Launderettes  are  such  dreary  places,"  he  said,  "Everyone 
just  watches  his  washing  going  round  and  round  and  never  speaks  to  anyone 
else." 

******** 

SMALT  I BUSINESS  - Three  small  children  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  set  up  a soft 
drink  stand,  selling  a cupful  for  two  cents.  But  they  got  some  advice 
from  a customer  who  checked  their  stock.  "You’d  better  put  those  back 
in  your  mother’s  refrigerator,"  he  said,  pointing  to  three  bottles  of 
beer, 

******** 

SPELLBOUND  AND  BOUND  - Truck  driver  Frederick  Kelly  stopped  for  a pretty 
girl  hitchhiker  near  Rugby,  England,  He  regretted  it.  Four  men  sprang 
from  roadside  bushes,  tied  him  up  and  drove  the  truck  away  with  its  load 
of  chocolates  worth  $l6,800.  They  left  Kelly  in  a garbage  dump. 

******** 

A DIGESTED  MESSAGE  - An  unknown  letter-eater  is  at  large.  An  advertise- 
ment in  the  personal  column  of  the  Herald  Tribune  published  in  Paris  read 
"Cilia  Nisbet,  Diana  ate  letter,  please  write  again.  Have  no  address." 

******** 

A DIRTY  TRICK  - In  Laramie,  Wyo.,  a University  of  Wyoming  coed  called  the 
police  and  reported  someone  had  broken  into  her  apartment.  The  police 
investigated  and  found  only  the  bathtub  missing. 
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FROM  BEGIMING  TO  EM)  - A British  pop  group  known  as  ’’The  Genesis" 
switched  from  one  end  of  the  Bible  to  the  other  when  they  were  told 
a North  American  combo  already  used  the  name.  The  boys  will  be  known 
as  "The  Revelations"  on  their  American  record  releases. 
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EVENTS  AT  A GLANCE 


Top  Pentagon  officials  have  told  the  Senate  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  nearing  nuclear  arms  equality  -with  the  United  States  and  that  such  a 
standoff  could  make  all-out  war  suicide  for  both  sides.  The  Defense 
Department  leaders  said  United  States’  strategy  was  aimed  at  wiping 
out  "essentially  the  entire  urban  population"  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
nuclear  wax;  at  the  same  time,  one  Pentagon  estimate  of  possible  American 
casualties  was  from  4o  to  120  million.  ...  James  Earl  Ray  pleaded 
innocent  in  a Memphis  court  to  a charge  of  assassinating  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  in  that  city  April  4.  Trial  was  set  for  Nov.  12.  . . . 
George  C.  Wallace,  the  third  party  candidate,  is  registering  a substantial 
share  of  the  "protest  vote"  that  normally  could  be  expected  to  go  to 
Republican  candidates,  according  to  the  Gallup  poll.  Mr,  Wallace’s 
vote  in  national  test  races  against  Nixon  and  H-umphrey  has  increased 
from  9 percent  in  April  to  l6  percent  in  July,  his  high  mark  to  date.  . . 
The  Soviet  Union  annoimced  the  conclusion  of  a new  military  and  economic 
agreement  with  North  Vietnam.  Western  analysts  estimate  that  Soviet  aid 
to  the  Hanoi  regime  has  reached  a level  of  about  $1  billion  annually.  . . 
The  Vatican  expressed  "astonishment"  over  the  pledge  of  Giovanni  Leone, 
the  new  Italian  Christian  Democratic  premier,  to  resume  taxation  of  the 
Holy  See’s  income  from  dividends  in  Italy.  A Vatican  spokesman  said 
the  decision  was  both  inequitable  and  unilateral.  ...  Former  Gov. 

Michael  V.  DiSalle  of  Ohio  said  that  he  planned  to  nominate  Sen.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  for  president  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention.  Mr. 
DiSalle,  an  Ohio  delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention  said  that  he  had 
decided  on  the  move  "because  I feel  that  the  country  is  in  need  of  this 
kind  of  fresh,  enlightened,  and  dedicated  leadership."  ...  A federally 
financed  study  of  police  operations  in  the  slums  of  three  northern  cities 
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has  foand  that  l6.5  percent  of  the  policemen  studied  "were  observed  in 
some  form  of  misconduct  that  could  be  classified  as  a felony  or  a mis- 
demeanor." The  report,  which  covered  eight  slum  precincts  in  Washington, 
Boston  and  Chicago,  said  that  the  observed  police  misconduct  included 
such  things  as  shaking  down  traffic  violators  and  accepting  payoffs  to 
alter  sworn  testimony.  ...  The  wife  of  Gov.  Warren  P.  Knowles  of 
Wisconsin  obtained  a Mexican  divorce  on  July  l6  on  grounds  of  incom- 
patability  after  25  years  of  marriage.  Mr.  Knowles,  59 j is  a candidate 
for  re-election.  . . .A  nature  trail  for  blind  persons  has  been  dedicated 
at  the  National  Arboretum's  4l5  acres  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  Washington 
D.  C.  Mrs.  Orville  Freeman,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
said  at  the  dedication  that  the  trail  is  "a  small  world  in  itself," 
a l,600-foot  woodland  walk  designed  for  what  the  Agriculture  Department 
calls  "touch  and  see"  exploration  for  the  blind.  ...  A presidential 
advisory  council  recommended  repealing  laws  making  abortion  a crime 
and  recognizing  full  legal  rights  of  illegitimate  children.  The  council, 
headed  by  former  Sen.  Maurine  Neuberger  (D-Ore.)  was  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  to  suggest  ways  of  improving  the  status  of  women.  . . . 
Joseph  Gernie  Jr.,  28,  a mot ion -picture  actor  in  "The  Detective,"  a 
film  starring  Frank  Sinatra,  was  among  four  men  arrested  on  narcotics 
charges  in  the  investigation  of  a $2  million  cache  of  heroin  seized  in 
Yonkers,  N.Y.  He  played  the  part  of  a waterfront  homosexual  in  the  fihn 
and  anticipated  a major  role  in  the  forthcoming  "Junkie  Priest."  ... 
Col.  Frederick  Van  Deusen,  37>  brother-in-law  of  U.S.  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  was  killed  when  his  helicopter 
was  shot  down  in  South  Vietnam.  Van  Deusen  was  shot  down  just  a few 
hoiors  after  Westmoreland  was  sworn  in  as  chief  of  staff  in  Washington. 
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, . , The  Society  of  Jesus  announced  that  the  Very  Rev.  Edward  J, 

Sponga,  50j  head  of  its  SOO-member  Maryland  Province,  had  resigned  just 
before  marrying  Mrs.  Ellen  Florence  Diamond  Barrett,  a 33-year -old 
divorcee  from  Landsdowne,  Pa.  Father  Sponga  is  one  of  the  highest- 
ranking  priests  known  to  have  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  marry. 
Three  days  after  the  announcement  the  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Mulligan,  the 
48-year-old  former  dean  of  Fordham  University’s  graduate  school,  asked 
to  be  ftreed  of  his  vows  as  a Jesuit  priest  and  for  permission  to  marry.  . 
The  U.S.  Communist  party  nominated  a 38-year-old  Negro  woman,  Mrs. 

Charlene  Mitchell,  as  its  first  candidate  for  president  since  1940.  It 
named  a 23-year-old  Brooklyn  man,  Michael  Zagarell,  for  vice  president.  . 
Twiggy,  the  l8-year-old  fashion  model,  whose  real  name  is  Lesley  Hornby, 
plans  to  marry  her  manager,  28-year-old  Nigel  Davies.  The  announcement 
was  made  in  London  after  the  manager's  nine-year  marriage  to  Pamela  Davies 
ended  in  divorce  on  grounds  of  desertion.  , . . .Despite  their  best  efforts 
airline  and  Federal  Aviation  Agency  officials  acknowledged  they  have 
found  no  way  to  prevent  hijackings  in  the  air.  The  hijacking  of  a 
National  Airlines  jet  last  month  marked  the  ninth  time  this  year  that 
a commercial  airliner  had  been  commandeered  in  flight;  seven  of  these 
were  taken  to  Cuba  and  two  attempts  were  foiled.  . . . Actress 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  36,  underwent  svocgerj  at  a London  hospital.  The  nature 
of  the  operation  was  not  disclosed,  but  her  press  agent,  John  Spinger, 
said  that  Miss  Taylor  was  suffering  from  "a  female  complaint."  . , . 

The  Department  of  Defense  reported  that  the  Army's  re-enlistment  rates 
dropped  sharply  last  year,  with  a somewhat  larger  drop  occurring  among 
Negroes  than  among  whites.  The  number  of  Negroes  re-enlisting  in  the 
Army  last  year  dropped  to  31-7  percent  from  66.5  percent  in  1966;  for 
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whites,  the  re-enlistment  rate  fell  to  12,8  percent  from  20  percent.  . . , 
Everett  C.  Thomas,  who  received  a new  heart  May  3j  will  become  the 
world’s  first  heart  transplant  patient  to  resimie  full-time  employment. 
Thomas,  a 47-year -old  Phoenix  accountant,  has  taken  a job  as  a trust 
consiiltant  for  a Houston  bank.  , . . Cheap,  disposable  "paper"  underwear 
that  can  be  washed  four  or  five  times  before  wearing  out  is  a fast-selling 
line  in  British  stores,  A pack  of  six  panties  in  white,  pink  polka  dot, 
or  blue  polka  dots  retails  in  London  for  the  equivalent  of  47  cents; 
nightgowns,  in  pink  or  blue  polka  dots,  cost  35  cents  each,  and  men’s 
undershorts,  in  white,  cost  $2.4o  for  24.  , . , Three-year-old  William 
York  Poole  of  Durham,  N.C.,  accidentally  shot  himself  to  death  in  the 
family  car  after  taking  the  weapon  from  his  mother’s  purse.  His  mother 
was  attempting  to  change  a flat  tire  on  the  car,  ...  A just-published 
biography  of  Lester  G.  Maddox,  "The  Riddle  of  Lester  Maddox,"  written  by 
Bruce  Galphin,  an  editorial  associate  for  the  Atlanta  Const itut ion , says 
he  ordered  state  troopers  during  the  funeral  march  for  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr,  to  "shoot  them  down  and  stack  them  up"  if  the  marchers 
attempted  to  enter  Georgia’s  Capitol,  Questioned  about  the  published 
report,  the  Governor  acknowledged  that  he  had  issued  an  order  to  prevent 
marchers  from  entering  the  Capitol  and  said  he  "could  have"  used  the 
language  attributed  to  him  in  the  book,  , , , A man  who  identified  himself 
to  authorities  as  Gerald  Williams  Ray,  brother  of  the  man  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Dr,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr,,  was  arrested  on  a public  drimkenness 
charge  in  Memphis,  The  32-year-old  man  was  arrested  by  officers  two 
blocks  from  the  rooming  house  from  which  police  say  an  assassin  fired 
the  shots  that  killed  Dr,  King  April  4,  , , , Sen,  Strom  Thiumond  said 
that  the  Poor  People’s  Cajupaigpi  cost  taxpayers  more  than  $1  million. 
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including  overtime  pay  for  the  police  and  resodding  the  area  in  which 
Resurrection  City  was  built.  The  South  Carolina  Republican  issued  the 
itardzed  statement  of  government  expenditures  related  to  the  seven-week 
campaign  after  the  District  of  Columbia  police  released  the  Rev,  Ralph 
David  Abernathy  from  Jail,  . , . The  historic  Willard  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton D.C.  closed  suddenly  one  day  at  midnight  last  month  leaving  guests 
and  employees,  who  were  only  given  a few  hours'  notice,  siirprised  and 
bewildered.  The  ll8-year-old  Willard,  which  was  once  known  as  "the 
guest  house  of  the  nation,"  could  no  longer  compete  with  new  hotels  with 
room  for  thousands  of  guests.  ...  The  large  marble  statue  of  King 
George  V,  who  was  Emperor  of  India  half  a century  ago,  was  brought  down 
last  month  in  New  Delhi.  The  statue  was  the  last  of  12  such  remnants 
of  the  British  Empire  to  be  removed  from  the  Indian  capital.  . . . 

A global  warning  system  has  been  formed  to  protect  high-flying 
airliners  from  spacecraft  debris  falling  out  of  orbit.  Rocket  bodies, 
spacecraft,  and  other  items  are  currently  reentering  the  earth's 
atmosphere  at  an  average  rate  of  once  a day;  on  some  days  there  are  three 

or  four  such  re-entries.  ...  In  Boston,  Federal  Judge  Francis  J.  Ford 
sentenced  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  65,  and  three  other  defendants  to  two  years 
in  federal  prison  for  conspiring  to  counsel  evasion  of  the  draft.  However, 
execution  of  the  sentences  was  waived  pending  steps  for  appeal, . . , 

French  archeologists  will  seek  to  determine  whether  wreckage  under  the 
sea  floor  of  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Jamaica,  is  that  of  two  vessels  abandoned  by 
Columbus  in  I503.  If  the  wreckage  proves  to  be  that  of  the  caravels 
Capitana  and  Santiago,  it  might  lead  to  the  first  authentic  reconstruction 
of  the  various  vessels  Columbus  used  on  his  four  voyages  to  the  New  World.  . 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  conducting  tests  with  himan  volunteers 
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that  may  end  controversy  over  the  relative  merits  of  different  brands 
of  the  same  drug.  When  the  agency  is  finished,  probably  towards  the 
end  of  19699  all  brands  will  either  meet  the  same  standard  or  be  taken 
from  the  market.  ...  The  first  direct  airline  service  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  was  opened  last  month  by  Aeroflot,  the  Soviet 
airline,  and  Pan  American  World  Airways.  The  scheduled  air  service 
between  New  York  and  Moscow  was  the  result  of  a decade  of  stop-and-go 
negotiations.  ...  A $10  million  damage  suit  initiated  foiir  years  ago 
in  Toronto  in  behalf  of  eight  Canadian  babies  i^ose  mothers  took 
thalidomide  before  giving  birth  has  been  settled  out  of  court.  The 
children  were  among  7^  Canadian  babies  born  deformed  six  years  ago  after 
their  mothers  took  sleeping  and  anti-nausea  tablets  containing  the  drug. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  ANNETTE  DINSMORE 


Years  ago,  when  I first  started  working  at  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  it  was  my  priviledge  to  visit  many  more  deaf-blind  persons  than 
time  permits  today.  These  visits  were  made  accompanying  workers  from 
state  or  local  agencies,  with  the  purpose  in  mind  of  teaching  these  workers 
how  to  communicate  with  deaf-blind  people  and  how  to  understand  their 
problems.  At  the  same  time,  it  gave  me  a good  excuse  to  meet  deaf-blind 
people  personally  and  to  learn  to  know  them  from  direct  contact.  These 
eiq)eriences  were  invaluable  and  gave  me  an  overall  view  which  could  not 
have  been  duplicated  in  any  other  way. 

In  1949  I went  to  Alabama  for  the  first  time  and  visited  a workshop  in 
Mobile  administered  by  a local  agency  for  the  blind.  There  I met  a deaf- 
blind  worker,  Colvin  Harper,  who  welcomed  me  cordially  and  spoke, 
through  the  manual  alphabet,  of  Ms  real  pleasure  in  the  job  he  was  doing 
there.  The  staff  of  the  agency  pointed  to  Mm  with  great  pride  and  I was 
delighted  to  realize  that  they  had  such  a wholesome,  constructive  attitude 
toward  a worker  who,  in  addition  to  being  blind,  was  totally  deaf  and  had 
no  speech.  It  was  obvious  that  Colvin,  in  turn,  liked  Ms  associates  at  the 
shop  and  responded  enthusiastically  to  their  sincere  friendliness. 

Late  in  September  tMs  year  a deaf-blind  couple  came  to  the  Foundation 
on  their  first  trip  to  New  York  City.  They  were  attractive  in  appearance 
and  outgoing  toward  everyone.  In  spite  of  their  lack  of  speech  no  one  seemed 
to  have  any  difficulty  in  commuMcation — printing  in  their  palms  as  they  dir- 
ected and  reading  notes  wMch  they  wrote  on  pads. 
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When  they  came  to  my  office  it  was  a happy  surprise  to  see  Colvin 
Harper,  from  Mobile,  Alabama, with  his  wife,  Bernice.  They  had  been 
married  for  five  years  and  Colvin  had  recently  retired  from  the  work- 
shop. They  live  in  a four  and  a half  room  brick  house  and  Bernice  cooks 
and  keeps  house  for  Colvin  as  any  competent  housewife  should. 

Bernice  and  Colvin  had  left  Mobile  by  Greyhound  bus  almost  two  months 
prior  to  coming  to  New  York,  stopping  on  the  way  in  Florida,  Georgia, 

South  and  North  Carolina.  They  were  staying  for  three  days  here  in  a 
hotel  near  the  bus  terminal  and  traveled  around  town  via  taxicab.  Each 
used  a white  cane  and  Colvin  wore  a button  stating  "DEAF  and  BLIND . ” 
Everyone  who  saw  them  or  heard  about  them  was  amazed  that  they 
could  get  around  with  so  little  help,  no  sight,  no  hearing,  and  no  speech. 

But  everyone  who  met  them  soon  realized  how  they  put  others  at  ease  and 
established  a good  relationship  with  all  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  what  these  two  had  achieved — proof  of  self- 
competency and  presentation  of  a positive,  constructive  image  to  the 
general  public  of  the  capabilities  of  deaf-blind  people. 

Welcome  to  New  York,  Bernice  and  Colvin come  back  again  next  year! 

ANNETTE  DINSMORE 
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NEWS  DIGEST 


As  the  presidential  campaign  intensifies,  Richard  M.  Nixon  holds  a 43  to  31 
lead  over  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  with  George  C.  Wallace  receiv- 
ing 19  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  according  to  the  Gallup  Poll. 

The  latest  national  findings,  based  on  interviews  between  Sept.  3-7,  repre- 
sents a slight  gain  for  Mr.  Humphrey  over  the  previous  survey  conducted  after 
the  Republican  convention.  In  the  earlier  survey  the  vote  was  45  percent  for 
Mr.  Nixon,  29  percent  for  Mr.  Humphrey  and  18  percent  for  Mr.  Wallace. 

The  following  question  was  asked  of  a representative  sample  of  1,507  adults 
in  more  than  320  localities.  'If  the  presidential  election  were  being  held  today, 
which  candidate  would  you  vote  for — Nixon,  the  Republican;  Humphrey,  the 
Democrat,  or  Wallace,  the  candidate  of  the  American-Independent  party?” 

The  results,  based  on  persons  who  are  currently  registered  to  vote: 

Latest  Poll  Late  August 

Nixon  43  45 

Humphrey  31  29 

Wallace  19  18 

Undecided  7 8 

The  breakdown  of  preferences  by  men  and  women  in  the  latest  poU  is: 


Nixon 

Humphrey 

Wallace 

Undecided 

Men 

43 

27 

24 

6 

Women 

44 

34 

14 

8 

Mr.  Wallace  outdistances  both  his  rivals  in  the  South.  Outside  the  South, 

Mr.  Wallace  gets  his  biggest  vote  in  the  Middle  West,  where  15  percent  currently 
favor  him. 
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Vice  President  Humphrey  is  having  the  same  difficulties  that  Barry 
Goldwater  had  as  the  Republican  presidential  nominee  in  1964.  In  the  1964 
election,  20  percent  of  the  Republican  party  membership  voted  for  President 
Johnson.  In  the  current  survey,  27  percent  of  the  Democrats  are  defecting 
to  Mr.  Nixon  or  Mr.  Wallace,  a greater  Democratic  defection  than  in  any 
other  recent  presidential  race.  Mr.  Nixon  is  having  considerable  success 
keeping  the  Republican  vote.  Only  10  percent  are  defecting  to  Mr.  Humphrey 
or  Mr.  Wallace. 

At  no  time  in  recent  history  have  so  few  independents  supported  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  Only  about  one  person  in  five  who  describes  himself  as  an 
independent  currently  backs  the  vice  president The  New  York  Times 

The  Russian  newspaper  Pravda  repeated  that  Moscow  had  the  right  to  inter- 
vene in  West  Germany  "to  halt  the  dangerous  activity  of  neo-Nazism  and  mili- 
tarism. " The  Soviet  Communist  party  newspaper  rejected  as  hysterical  West 
German  leaders’  criticism  of  a Soviet  note  July  5.  The  note  contained  a veiled 

threat  of  Soviet  military  intervention  in  West  Germany  under  the  United  Nations 
charter. 

In  Washington,  a State  Department  spokesman  commented:  *1  might  suggest 
that  Pravda  could  more  profitably  address  itself  to  East  German  nulitarism  as 
evidenced  in  the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia.  " 
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The  Pravda  commentary  was  published  after  the  United  States  statement 
that  any  Soviet  military  intervention  in  West  Germany  "would  lead  to  an 
immediate  allied  response,"  in  accordance  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

A Pravda  commentator , Vladlen  Kuznetsov , cited  as  support  for  the 
Soviet  position  the  1945  Postdam  Agreement  on  postwar  Germany.  He  said 
the  World  War  n Allies  against  Germany  "continue  to  bear  responsibility 
for  not  permitting  the  rebirth  of  German  militarism  and  Nazism.  " Mr. 

Kuznetsov  asserted  that  West  Germany’s  appeals  for  renewed  security 
guarantees  from  its  Western  Allies  were  intended  to  accelerate  Bonn's 
"militaristic  preparations. " 

The  article  charged  that  Bonn  was  "already  threatening  the  United  Nations 
charter,  putting  before  its  NATO  partners  the  question  of  reconsidering  two 
articles"  ^iAtticles  53  and  107).  The  Soviet  note  of  July  5 said  these  gave 
Moscow  the  right  to  use  force  against  West  Germany.  The  Bonn  Government 
termed  the  articles  obsolete  and  American  specialists  on  such  questions  agreed. 

The  articles  refer  to  United  Nations  "enforcement  action"  to  maintain  peace. 
Article  53  specifies  that  the  Security  Council  must  authorize  such  actions,  except 
for  measures  against  World  War  11  enemies  of  signers  of  the  United  Nations 
charter. 

The  Pravda  commentator  said  any  additional  Western  security  guarantees 
given  to  Bonn  and  assurances  that  these  United  Nations  articles  had  lost  their  force 

would  be  "obviously  calculated  to  poison  the  international  atmosphere 

The  New  York  Times 
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Until  10  years  ago  the  rhinoceros  was  a frequent  visitor  to  the  northern 
provinces  of  South  Vietnam — rumbling  down  from  southern  China  to  breed 
in  the  dense  jungles  along  the  Laotian  border.  Now  the  rhinoceros  is  no 
longer  seen  in  South  Vietnam.  He  has  been  driven  back  by  man  with  his 
rifles,  machine  guns,  artillery,  bombs,  and  helicopters. 

The  rhinoceros  is  not  the  only  nonhuman  victim  of  the  war.  Both 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  experts  are  concerned  that  the  war  may  be 
changing  the  entire  ecology  of  the  region.  "The  trouble  is  that  we  just  don't 
know  how  permanent  this  change  will  be,"  one  American  official  said. 

*^'Many  experts  feel  that  once  the  war  ends  everything  will  come  back  the  way 
it  was,  but  no  one  is  really  certain. " "Assessments  show  that  there  is  no 
widespread  ecological  imbalance  yet,  but  we  are  uneasy  about  the  future,  " 
a South  Vietnamese  chemist  said. 

Machines,  explosives,  and  chemicals  have  devastated  wide  areas  where 
the  Vietcong  were  thought  to  be  hiding.  In  many  of  these  areas  there  is  no 
sign  of  life  except,  of  course,  the  Vietcong,  who  still  manage  to  appear  when 
all  else  is  gone.  There  are  other  places  where  major  battles  have  reduced 
the  land  to  desert.  At  Khesan,  millions  of  tons  of  bombs  have  turned  the 
once-green  hills  into  a moonscape  of  craters  and  scorched  earth.  West  of 
Saigon,  in  War  Zone  C and  other  areas  bordering  Cambodia,  whole  forests 
have  been  smashed  into  kindling  by  B-52  strikes. 

Most  of  the  coimtryside,  however,  has  been  relatively  imtouched  by  the  war. 
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There  are  still  hundreds  of  miles  of  silver  beaches  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  rolling  green  jungle.  The  Mekong  Delta  is  still  one  vast  rice  paddy. 

While  the  natural  plant  life  continues  tcf  dominate  most  of  the  country,  the 
coming  of  man  and  his  machines  into  the  more  remote  areas  has  forced 
animals  to  migrate. 

'’Many  of  our  animals — deer,  tigers,  elephants,  monkeys,  and  wild  boar — 
have  exfiltrated  into  Cambodia  and  Laos  because  of  the  war , " a South  Viet- 
namese expert  said.  "They  are  leaving  the  country  as  fast  as  the  North 
Vietnamese  enter,"  he  concluded  with  a laugh The  New  York  Times 

The  doctor  escorts  a young  couple  into  his  office  and  says,  "Do  you  want 
a boy  or  a girl?"  The  couple  decide  on  a girl  and  leave  the  office. 

Some  weeks  later,  soon  after  conception,  the  doctor  surgically  removes 
the  newly  formed  embryo  from  the  woman  and  cells  from  it  are  examined 
under  the  microscope.  The  chromosomes,  which  carry  the  hereditary  infor- 
mation in  the  cells,  indicate  that  the  woman  will  indeed  bear  a girl  and  the 
embryo  is  reimplanted.  Nearly  nime  months  later  the  couple  become  the 
parents  of  a baby  girl.  Had  the  chromosome  predicted  a boy,  the  new  develop- 
ing embryo  would  have  been  discarded  and  the  couple  instructed  to  "try  again.  " 

This  may  seem  like  fantasy,  but  it  has  already  been  done  with  considerable 
success  in  rabbits,  and  many  geneticists  believe  it  is  only  a matter  of  time — 
less  than  25  years  according  to  some — before  this  and  even  bolder  forms  of 
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genetic  manipulation  can  be  applied  to  humans. 

The  science  of  genetics  is  standing—somewhat  nervously — on  the  verge 
of  fulfilling  the  dream  of  the  late  Nobel  laureat  Herman  J.  Muller  of  man's 
controlling  his  own  evolution  for  the  betterment  of  the  human  species.  The 
word  "genetic  engineering"  seldom  entered  the  conversation  at  the  12th 
International  Congress  of  Genetics,  which  ended  its  10-day  meeting  in  Tokyo 
last  month.  But  the  implications  of  the  research  developments  reported  by 
the  geneticists  were  unmistakable. 

"I  don't  know  how  soon  man  will  be  willing  to  use  the  power, " said  Prof. 

H.  Gentley  Glass,  a geneticist  who  is  academic  vice  president  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  "But  we  have  the  power  now  to  alter 
evolution. " 

It  has  been  five  years  since  the  geneticists  last  met.  During  that  period 
there  have  been  few  of  the  dramatic  breakthroughs,  such  as  cracking  of  the 
genetic  code  of  life,  that  preceded  the  last  Congress.  But  new  knowledge 
has  been  flowing  in  on  all  fronts  at  such  a rapid  pace  that  engineering  possibi- 
lities only  recently  spoken  of  as  many  decades  or  centuries  in  the  distance 
now  seem  to  be  on  the  horizon  within  the  lifetimes  of  many  of  us.  The  first 
efforts  at  genetic  control  are  not  likely  to  be  dramatic  or  bizarre.  They  wiU 
probably  be  applied  to  the  treatment  of  obviously  undesirable  traits,  such  as 
hereditary  diseases  like  hemophelia,  or  the  breeding  of  superior  plants  and 
animals. 

But  lurkii^  in  the  background  are  the  distinct  possibilities  of  redirecting 
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the  entire  course  of  human  and  animal  evolution,  of  programming  cells 
with  new  or  "artificial"  genes,  of  controlling  human  behavior,  of  pre- 
selecting sex,  and  even  of  human’s  duplicating  themselves  by  asexual 
reproduction  like  plants The  New  York  Times 

Women  armed  with  a bathing  beauty  doll  and  a "freedom  trash  can" 
in  which  they  planned  to  throw  their  girdles,  bras,  hair  curlers,  false 
eyelashes,  and  anything  else  that  smacked  of  "enslavement"  picketed  the 
Miss  America  Pageant  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

They  marched  aroxmd  the  Boardwalk  outside  Convention  Hall,  singing 
anti-Miss  America  songs  in  three-part  harmony,  carrying  posters  deplor- 
ing "the  degrading  mindless-boob-girlie  symbol, " and  insisting  that  the 
only  "free"  woman  is  "the  woman  who  is  no  longer  enslaved  by  ludicrous 
beauty  standards.  " They  also  denounced  the  beauty  contest’s  "racism" 

(since  its  inception  in  1921,  the  pageant  has  never  had  a black  finalist), 
announced  a boycott  of  the  sponsors  (Pepsi-Cola,  Toni,  and  Oldsmobile)  and 
refused  to  talk  with  males  (including  male  reporters).  "Why  should  we  talk 
with  them?"  said  Miss  Marion  Davidson,  a New  Yorker.  "It’s  impossible 
for  men  to  understand. " 

Male  television  and  news  photographers  were  allowed  and  even  encouraged 
to  photograph  the  demonstrators,  however,  and  the  two  bus  drivers  who 
brought  65  women  from  New  York,  were  men.  Miss  Robin  Morgan,  poet. 
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housewife,  and  former  child  actress  who  uses  her  maiden  name,  was  one 
of  nearly  100  picketing.  The  others  were  middle-aged  career  women, 
housewives,  and  perhaps  five  grandmothers  in  their  60’ s or  70’s.  All 
belonged  to  what  they  called  the  Women’s  Liberation  Movement. 

The  picketing,  which  began  about  1 p.m.  with  the  women  singing  and 
chanting  such  things  as  ’’We  Shall  Not  Be  Used,  ” was  not  the  only  protest 
going  on.  Several  blocks  from  Convention  Hall,  where  the  all-white  Miss 
America  finals  were  being  held,  the  country’s  first  Miss  Black  America 
Pageant  was  in  progress  at  the  Ritz  Carleton  Hotel.  Its  sponsors  called  it 
"a  positive  protest.  ” 

"There  is  a need  for  the  beauty  of  the  black  woman  to  be  paraded  and 
applauded  as  a symbol  of  universal  pride, " said  J.  Morris  Anderson,  an 
organizer  of  the  competing  pageant.  "We’re  not  protesting  against  beauty. 
We’re  protesting  because  the  beauty  of  the  black  woman  has  been  ignored. 

It  hasn’t  been  respected.  We’ll  show  black  beauty  for  the  public  consumption — 
herald  her  beauty  and  applaud  it.  " 

At  Convention  Hall  at  least  a few  of  the  women  pickets  were  Negroes. 

They  were  aware  of  the  Miss  Black  America  contest,  but  they  were  not  sure 
what  they  ought  to  do  about  it The  New  York  Times 
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In  the  late  Victorian  era,  and  right  up  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I, 

Karlovy  Vary,  Czechoslovakia,  was  one  of  the  fashionable  resorts  of  Europe. 
After  World  War  H,  Karlovy  Vary — (the  German  form,  Karlsbad,  was 
dropped  by  the  Czechoslovaks) — came  under  Communist  rule.  Most  of  its 
elegant  hotels  and  luxurious  villas  were  transformed  into  sanitariums. 

Monolithic  communism,  however,  no  longer  exists,  and  Communist 
citizens  pulled  down  the  statue  of  a Soviet  soldier  from  the  Russian  war 
memorial  on  the  day  Soviet  troops  occupied  Prague.  There  were  no  Soviet 
tanks  to  interfere;  Karlovy  Vary  has  never  been  officially  occupied.  The 
angry  citizens  broke  the  statue  into  pieces  and  threw  it  into  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  Tepla  River,  where  the  head  now  lies  partially  submerged. 

In  front  of  the  war  memorial,  a cross,  draped  with  a Czech  flag,  symbolizes 
the  resentment  of  the  people. 

The  resentment  did  not  extend  to  the  two  greatest  figures  of  the  Communist 
world.  The  statue  of  Lenin  was  draped  in  black,  but  there  was  no  hostile  in- 
scription. The  bust  of  Karl  Marx,  who  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  "Das  Kapital, " 
during  a visit  to  Karlovy  Vary,  was  left  untouched.  It  still  stares  benignly  at 
the  people  who  come  to  drink  from  the  " Sprude^,"  the  35-foot  geyser  with  a 
temperature  of  160  degrees  Fahrenheit,  that  has  helped  spread  the  fame  of  the 
spa. 

However,  the  Czechoslovak  Soviet  Friendship  Pavilion,  where  hundreds  of 
patients  still  assemble  before  breakfast  and  dinner  for  the  ritualistic  cup  of  hot 
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water,  has  been  renamed  for  Thomas  G.  Mazaryk,  founder  and  first  president 
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of  Czechoslovakia. 


From  the  Communist  take-over  coup  in  1948  until  last  January,  when  Alexander 
Dxbcek  started  his  liberalizing  reforms,  neither  the  president’s  name  nor  that  of  ► 

I 

his  son,  Jan  Masaryk,  who  died  under  mysterious  circumstances  soon  after  the 
coup,  appeared  in  the  official  Czechoslovak  lexicon.  The  most  notable  change  since  , 
the  Soviet  occupation  is  the  fact  that  the  resort’s  leading  hotel  is  no  longer  the 
Grand  Hotel  Moskva,  but  simply  Grand  Hotel,  the  Moskva  having  been  removed  from 
the  electric  sign  on  the  roof. 

As  in  Prague,  posters  urging  the  Russians  to  go  home  have  been  taken  down.  | 

But  the  people  of  Karlovy  Vary  still  recall  that  two  important  conferences  held  by  j 

i 1 

government  leaders  just  before  the  invasion — one  with  Premier  Aleksei  N.  Kosygin  ' 
in  May,  ard  the  other  with  Walter  Ulbrich,  leader  of  the  East  German  Communists  — 
were  held  in  Karlovy  Vary The  New  York  Times 

! 

For  days,  the  word  had  been  spreading  through  supposedly  staid  Wall  Street  , 

that  precisely  at  1:28  p.  m. , a shapely  girl  in  a tight  sweater  would  step  from  the 
BMT  subway  station  near  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  walk  to  work  in  a 
Broadway  bank. 

Daily,  the  crowds  grew.  The  streets  surrounding  the  stock  market  erupted  as 

i' 

though  a huge  college  panty  raid  were  going  on.  The  tops  of  two  cars  were  crushed.  | 
Traffic  was  stalled.  Crowds  jostled  on  the  steps  of  the  Subtreasury  Building,  at 
the  windows  of  the  banks,  and  in  the  brokerage  offices  where  the  nation’s  financial 
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business  is  centered. 


"I  still  don’t  believe  it  myself,"  21-year-old  Francine  Gottfried,  the  cause 
of  it  all,  said  in  a small  voice  after  the  police  rescued  her  from  the  crowd. 

"I  think  they're  all  crazy, " she  said.  "What  are  they  doing  this  for?" 

Miss  Gottfried,  who  is  5 feet  4 inches  tall  and  has  measurements  of  43-25-37, 
has  been  working  since  May  as  an  I.  B.  M.  machine  operator  in  a bank  on  Broad- 
way. More  than  5, 000  brokers,  bankers,  and  beige- jacketed  Stock  Exchange 
clerks  mobbed  the  four  corners  of  Broad  and  Wall  Streets  in  advance  of  her 
appearance. 

She  was  a few  minutes  late.  At  1:34  p.  m. , when  she  emerged  from  the  Broad 
Street  sidbway  station,  the  crowd  was  so  thick  on  sidewalks  and  streets  that 
hundreds  of  passer sby  were  shoved  against  bulidings.  Brokers  peered  out  the 
windows  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  Subtreasury  steps  were  mobbed.  The 
windows  of  the  stately  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  building  were  crowded. 
Spectators  stood  on  rooftops,  clung  to  light  poles.  Two  plainclothes  men,  who 
had  been  waiting  for  her  in  the  station — the  word  had  reached  the  police,  too — 
managed  to  steer  the  besieged  girl,  clad  in  a yellow  sweater  and  red  skirt,  into 
a nearby  building,  out  a back  door,  and  to  her  office  by  a circuitous  route. 

Later,  a Wall  Street  veteran  said  that,  at  its  height,  the  crowd  at  least  matched 
the  one  that  timned  out  May  17,  1967,  for  the  175th  anniversary  ceremonies  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Vice  President  Humphrey,  Govenor  Rockefeller,  and  Mayor 
Lindsay  were  the  attractions  that  day.  More  than  100, 000  persons  eagerly  waited 
for  Francine  the  next  day — ^but  she  failed  to  appear The  New  York  Times 
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SPORTS 


A two-run  rally  by  the  Detroit  Tigers  in  the  bottom  of  the  ninth  inning 
a few  days  before  winning  their  first  American  League  pennant  since  1945 
rewarded  Dennis  McLain  with  his  30th  victory  of  the  American  League  season. 
The  24-year-old  right-hander  became  the  first  30-game  winner  since  Dizzy 
Dean  in  1934  as  the  Tigers  topped  the  Oakland  Athletics,  5-4,  before  50, 000 
fans  at  Tiger  Stadium  in  Detroit.  The  magic  of  "30"  in  the  victory  column,  a 
rare  accomplishment  even  in  the  early  part,  of  the  century  and  done  only  twice 
since  1920,  made  this  the  most  dramatic  game  of  the  season. 

In  the  first  U.  S.  Open  tennis  championships,  Tom  Okker,  a 24-year-old 
acrobatic  Dutchman,  won  the  $14, 000  men’s  singles  prize  by  defeating  Ken 
Rosewall,  the  33-year-old  Australian  pro,  8-6,  6-4,  6-1,  at  the  Forest  Hills 
(N.  Y. ) Stadium  court.  After  this  upset.  Miss  Virginia  Wade  of  Britian  beat 
top-seeded  Mrs.  Billie  Jean  King  for  the  women's  singles  title  and  the  $6, 000 
prize.  Playing  the  best  42  minutes  of  tennis  of  her  career,  the  23-year-old 
Miss  Wade  overwhelmed  the  world’s  top  professional,  6-4,  6-2.  Both  Okker 
and  Miss  Wade  are  classified  as  nonprofessionals  under  new  international  rules, 
which  allow  amateurs  to  register  for  prize  money. 

Gary  Player,  the  British  Open  champion,  sank  an  8 foot  birdie  putt  on  the 
fourth  hole  of  a sudden-death  playoff  with  Bob  Goalby,  the  Masters  titleholder, 
to  win  the  first  prize  of  $50, 000  in  the  seventh  annual  World  Series  of  Golf  in 
Akron,  Ohio.  Both  finished  the  regulation  36  holes  with  three-over-par  143's. 
Goalby  received  $15,000  for  his  second-place  finish.  Julius  Boros,  the 
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Professional  Golfers'  Assn,  champion,  finished  with  a 144  during  regular 
play  and  won  $7,500. 

Jimmy  Ellis,  fighting  with  a broken  nose  from  the  second  round  on, 
retained  his  World  Boxing  Assn,  heavyweight  championship  with  a 15-round 
decision  over  Floyd  Patterson  at  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Harold  Valan  of  N.  Y.  , 
the  referee  and  sole  judge,  scored  it  nine  rounds  to  six  for  the  champion, 
explaining  that  "Ellis  landed  the  most  punches  and  you  have  to  score  for  the 
man  who  lands  the  punches. " The  decision  was  highly  unpopular  and  loudly 
booed  by  the  crowd  of  about  30, 000  that  watched  the  outdoor  bout  in  chilly, 
50-degree  weather.  Patterson,  who  twice  held  the  world  title,  now  has  a 
record  of  46-7-1;  the  decision  ran  Ellis's  won-lost  record  to  27-5. 

The  U.  S.  Roller-Skating  squad  of  16  young  men  and  women,  managed  by 
George  Apdale,  captured  three  of  the  four  events  and  the  team  title,  in  Nigo, 
Spain,  stunning  the  roller-skating  world  with  the  first  victory  in  22  years 
for  this  coxmtry.  West  Germany,  which  has  won  33  of  44  world  titles  since 
1947,  Yugoslavia,  Britain,  Italy,  Japan  and  Spain,  which  put  roller-skating 
virtually  on  a level  with  soccer  and  cycling,  were  beaten  by  the  United  States 
where  this  sport  is  taken  casually.  The  United  States  victories  were  accomp- 
lished by  four  youngsters:  Sheryl  Truman,  at  14  the  youngest  member  of  the 
team,  and  Jack  Courtney,  17,  both  of  Marion,  Ind. ; Rita  Smith,  18,  of  Bay 
Shore,  L.I. , and  Don  Rudalewicz , 20,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  defending  world  champion,  Denis  Hulme,  32,  of  New  Zealand,  driving 
a McLaren-Ford,  outlasted  his  accident-prone  rivals  to  win  the  Grand  Prix 
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of  Italy  Formula  One  race  in  Monza,  Italy.  Johny  Servoz-Gavin  of  France, 
a newcomer  to  the  international  circuit,  driving  a Matra-Ford,  outsprinted 
Belgium’s  Jackie  Ickz  for  second  place.  Only  six  drivers  in  the  field  of  20 
finished  the  race.  Hulme  covered  the  68  laps  of  the  3. 6-mile  concrete  track 
in  1 hour  40  minutes  14. 8 seconds  for  an  average  speed  of  145.5  miles  an  hour. 
Servoz-Gavin  was  timed  in  1:41:32.2,  while  Ickz  was  clocked  two-tenths  of  a 
second  behind  the  Frenchman. 

Miss  Bardahl,  an  unlimited  hydroplane,  won  the  $40, 000  Gold  Cup  race  for 
the  fifth  time  in  the  last  six  years.  The  triumph  was  an  easy  one  for  her 
driver,  Billy  Schumacher — his  second  in  a row  worth  $9, 000  in  cash  and  mer- 
chandise. The  yellow-and-black  checkerboard  Bardahl  captured  her  fourth 
race  out  of  eight  held  this  year — averaging  more  than  111  miles  an  hour  for 
five  laps  on  the  three-mile  Detroit  River  course — and  pxilled  away  to  a 1, 000- 
point  lead  in  the  race  for  the  national  unlimited  title.  Miss  U.  S. , the  only 
other  winner  of  the  eight  races  held  this  year — she  won  the  world  championship 
race  in  Seattle  last  month — was  plagued  by  fire  and  injuries. 

An  old  English  sheepdog  came  out  of  the  West  to  take  top  honors  at  one  of  the 
East's  prestige  dog  shows.  He  was  Ch.  Prince  Andrew  of  Sherline,  owned  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Sherline  of  Detroit,  and  he  won  the  massive  Strathglass 
Memorial  Challenge  Trophy  as  best  among  2,930  dogs  at  the  Westchester  Kennel 
Club  Show  at  Croton  Point  Park,  Croton-On-Hudson,  N.  Y.  The  best-in-show 
triumph  for  Andrew,  who  is  3 years  old  and  weighs  140  pounds,  was  his  fifth. 
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AS  DULCIE  SEES  IT 


Howdy ! 

Every  morning  I take  the  Boss  to  the  office.  Then  every  day  I bring 
her  back  home  in  time  for  my  dinner. 

I like  the  office,  but  I like  home  best,  because  I can  run  around  and 
play.  I don't  have  to  stay  under  the  desk. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  the  Boss  and  I can  sleep  late.  We  don't  go  to 
the  office.  We  go  to  the  store  and  to  other  places  to  see  friends.  I 
meet  lots  of  dogs,  too.  I wag  my  tail  at  them,  but  I am  good  and  take 
care  of  the  Boss. 

Last  Sxmday  the  Boss  got  all  dressed  up  and  we  started  for  a walk. 
But  we  walked  toward  the  office ! I tried  to  stop  and  to  turn  around  but 
the  Boss  wouldn't  let  me. 

At  every  corner  I tried  to  go  back  again  but  the  Boss  said,  "No — you 
are  like  a mule!  Forward!" 

We  went  down  Fifth  Avenue  but  when  we  got  to  Sixteenth  Street  we 
didn't  turn  to  the  office.  We  went  straight. 

I was  happy,  then.  I wagged  my  tail  and  walked  very  fast.  The  Boss 
lai^hed  at  me. 

But  we  did  go  to  see  a friend  and  that  was  fine ! 

We  don't  go  to  the  office  on  Sunday! 

Good  bye , 

DULCIE  DINSMORE 
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LIGHT  SPOTS 


A REAL  NIGHTMARE  - Mrs.  Gladys  Brown  of  Leicester,  England,  climbed 
out  of  bed  for  a drink  of  water  and  found  herself  standing  in  nightdress  and 
bedsocks  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  surrounded  by  startled  motorists.  Mrs. 
Brown,  40,  was  traveling  in  the  famHy  trailer  when  the  door  flew  open  on  a 
sharp  bend  and  the  bed  rolled  out.  It  was  not  until  15  miles  later  that  her 
husband,  who  was  driving,  discovered  that  she  was  missing. 

TAKES  THE  EASY  WAY  IN  - In  Portland,  Maine,  so  many  thieves  entered 
Norman  Leach’s  service  station  throi^h  a rear  window  that  he  got  tired  of 
paying  $2.50  each  time  to  replace  the  glass.  Leach  substituted  a piece  of 
cardboard  with  this  message;  ’’For  easy  entrance,  push  here.  ” 

SHE  WAS  REALLY  KIDDING  HIM  - Paul  G.  Fisher,  53,  of  Indianapolis , filed 
suit  for  an  annulment  contending  his  bride  of  six  weeks  was  guilty  of  fraud 
preceding  their  wedding.  He  said  his  wife,  Dorothy  Jean,  34,  had  told  him 
she  had  four  children.  After  the  wedding,  Fisher  said,  he  found  himself  with 
10  children.  ’’She  just  kept  bringing  more  children  into  the  home, " Fisher  said. 

A BALD  FACT  - As  a Cincinnati  woman  dozed  in  her  automobile  on  a city  street, 
someone  stole  her  $239.  wig,  without  awakening  her. 
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ANTI-UNION  ACTIVITY  - In  Firmieston,  Scotland,  the  motion  put  before  an 


open-air  union  meeting,  and  quickly  adopted,  read:  "Run  like  hell.  " A mad 
heifer  had  escaped  from  a nearby  Glasgow  slaughter  house,  scattering 
workers  and  passersby  before  it  was  recaptured. 

BETTLE  DISC  SLAYS  'EM  - A non-stop  orgy  at  a 14th  century  church  is 
delighting  the  vicar.  Sex-crazy  death-watch  beetles  tumbled  to  their  doom 
from  the  rafters  in  a novel  method  of  insect  control.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Cart- 
wright, Vicar  of  Dalham,  50  miles  from  London,  had  been  at  his  wits  end 
as  the  beetles  gnawed  steadily  through  the  woodwork.  Then  entomologist 
Dr.  Henry  Hurst  discovered  that  the  beetles  became  stimulated  by  record- 
ings of  their  own  mating  sounds,  a rapid  series  of  tapping  noises.  He 
recorded  the  sound  and  played  it  back  into  the  church  through  loudspeakers. 
The  beetles  cannot  resist  this  call  of  nature,  tapping  their  heads  on  the 
rafters  until  they  knock  themselves  out  and  fall  to  the  floor. 
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EVENTS  AT  A GLANCE 


An  authoritative  private  study  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  rushed 
construction  of  land-based  ICMs  and  now  has  almost  as  many  as  the  United 
States.  The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  a nonprofit  group  specializing 
in  military  research,  said  the  Soviet  Union  now  had  almost  twice  as  many 
missiles  as  last  year,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  is  expected  to  have  reached 

the  American  total,  which  was  put  at  1, 054 The  American  Legion  took 

a hawkish  stand  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  at  the  50th  annual  convention  held  in 
New  Orleans.  The  Legion  adopted  a resolution  calling  for  an  intensification 
of  the  war  by  the  United  States  unless  there  were  positive  results  soon  from 

the  Paris  talks The  newspaper  of  the  governing  Austrian  People’ s 

Party  appealed  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  respect  Austria’s  neutrality.  Volksblatt, 
a paper  that  consistently  reflects  Government  views,  was  commenting  on  a 
report  to  Parliament  by  Chancellor  Josef  Klaus,  which  stressed  the  Government’s 

determination  to  defend  Austria’s  status  of  permanent  neutrality A 25,000 

word  account  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  written  last  year  by  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
was  sold  by  the  Senator’s  estate  to  the  McCall  Corporation  for  an  advance  of  $1  million; 
it  will  appear  in  the  November  issue  of  McCall’s.  Norman  Cousins,  editor  in  chief 
of  McCall’s,  described  the  $1  million  advance  at  a news  conference  as  the  highest 

amount  ever  paid  for  a manuscript  of  that  length The  Queen  Elizabeth  2,  shown 

last  month  for  the  first  time  since  her  launching  a year  ago,  left  many  with  the  impress 
ion  of  a ship  with  a split  personality.  Most  credited  the  QE2 — as  the  65, 000-ton 
Cunard  liner  is  now  called  by  builders  and  her  owners  alike — as  a bold  attempt  to 


combine  tradition  with  modernity  without  clashing The  Defense  Depart- 

ment is  concerned  about  a sharp  increase  in  desertions  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces.  After  a decline  from  1966  to  1967,  the  number  has  risen  in  the 

first  six  months  of  this  year In  Washington,  Patrick  Cardinal  O’Boyle 

disciplined  at  least  eight  priests  for  persisting  in  their  dissent  from  Pope  Paul  Vi’s 
encyclical  on  birth  control.  A total  of  44  Roman  Catholic  priests  stationed  in  the 
Washington  archdiocese  apparently  faced  similar  retribution  unless  they  promised 
the  Cardinal  that  they  would  not  preach,  teach,  or  counsel  dissent  from  the  encycli- 
cal, which  bars  the  use  of  artificial  contraceptives  by  Catholics East  Germany 

has  disclosed  plans  to  extend  compulsory  military  training  to  cover  virtually  the 
entire  population.  Under  the  newly  authorized  program  an  East  German  male  may 
spent  46  years  of  his  life — from  the  age  of  14  to  60 — in  one  or  another  military  forma- 
tion; East  German  females  are  also  affected  by  the  new  conscription  plans,  but  to  a 
lesser  degree. ......  Mrs.  Victor  Millar,  30,  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  gave  birth  to 

quadruplets — three  boys  and  a girl.  Mrs.  Millar  had  been  taking  birth-control  pills 

for  more  than  a year Govenor  Rockefeller  announced  the  appointment  of  Rep. 

Charles  E.  Goodell,  42,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. , to  the  Senate  seat  left  vacant  by  the 
assissination  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy  last  June.  Goodell,  a Republican  who  has  been  in 

Congress  since  1959,  has  been  called  a liberal,  conservative,  and  moderate 

Male  homosexual  assaults  are  "epidemic”  in  the  Philadelphia  prison  system,  accord- 
ing to  a documented  report  filed  in  court  by  the  District  Attorney’s  office.  The 
report,  based  on  a joint  investigation  by  the  District  Attorney’s  office  and  the  police 
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department,  documented  156  forcible  sexual  assaults  on  97  different  victims 

by  hundreds  of  different  aggressors Maurice  Chevalier,  the  great  and 

enduring  French  showman,  celebrated  his  80th  birthday  at  a party  with  500 
friends  in  Paris.  The  occasion  was  celebrated  at  the  glittery  Lido  nightclub 
where  a group  of  girls  wore  little  more  than  birthday  suits  while  carrying  in 
twenty  cakes  baked  in  the  shape  of  Chevalier’s  characteristic  straw  hat,  each 

cake  holding  four  candles Justice  William  O.  Douglas  granted  a last- 

minute  reprieve  from  Vietnam  to  113  soldiers  so  that  the  Supreme  Court 
could  rule  on  their  challenge  to  President  Johnson’s  call-up  of  reservists. 

The  113  men,  all  from  the  Cleveland  area,  had  posed  substantial  questions 
about  the  1966  law  that  gave  Mr.  Johnson  authority  to  call  up  reservists  with- 
out a declaration  of  war  or  national  emergency Franchot  Tone,  the 

actor  whose  many  Holl3rwood  roles  as  a dashing  cafe-society  sophisticate  were 
often  only  a pale  echo  of  his  wild  and  elegant  private  life,  died  in  New  York  of 
lung  cancer  at  the  age  of  63.  Born  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  , and  educated  at 
Cornell  University,  he  made  Ms  film  debut  in  1932,  billed  as  ’’the  millionaire 

star , ” in  ’’Today  We  Live”  with  Joan  Crawford  and  Gary  Cooper. The 

presiding  judge  of  the  marriage  court  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
New  York  has  proposed  that  such  tribunals  be  abolished  and  that  Catholics 
involved  in  ’’intolerable”  marriages  be  permitted  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  are  morally  free  to  remarry.  The  judge,  Msgr.  Stephen  J. 
Kelleher,  proposed  that  each  set  up  a marriage  commission,  possibly  headed 
by  a layman,  that  would  assist  individuals  in  reacMng  responsible  decisions 
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about  their  marital  status James  Earl  Ray,  who  is  accused  of  murder- 

ing the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. , won  a partial  victory  in  a Memphis 
court,  when  State  Judge  W.  Preston  Battle  said  that  a charge  against  Ray  of 
carryii^  a dangerous  weapon,  arifle,  would  be  dismissed.  But  Ray,  a 40-year- 
old  convict  from  Missouri,  lost  his  biggest  motion:  he  had  sought  his  freedom, 
maintaining  that  ’’hatred"  generated  toward  him  by  publicity  made  it  impossible 

for  him  to  get  a fair  trial Lieut.  Gen.  Albert  Schnez,  57,  commander 

of  a West  German  Army  corps,  will  succeed  Lieut.  Gen.  Josef  Moll  as  head  of 
West  Germany's  armed  forces,  the  Defense  Ministry  announced.  Last  year 
General  Schnez  renounced  Ms  appointment  as  the  North  Atlantic  alliance’s 
commander  for  Central  Europe  because  of  Dutch  allegations  that  he  had  a Nazi 

past Agents  of  the  FBI  rescued  7-year-old  Hillard  Marks,  kidnapped 

near  Ms  home  in  a CMcago  suburb,  and  captured  two  men  and  a woman  identified 
as  Ms  abductors,  who  demanded  $125, 000  ransom.  The  FBI  found  the  boy  in  the 
Riverdale  (111.)  home  of  Robert  Marin,  24,  and  Ms  wife.  Ethyl  Marie,  22,  who 

operates  a babysitting  service  in  their  home Lupa,  the  18-foot,  5,8000- 

pound  female  killer  whale  who  had  been  at  the  Coney  Island  Aquarium  since  last 
April,  was  found  dead  in  her  pool.  Despite  the  fearsome  reputation  of  killer  whales, 
Lupa  became  known  for  her  friendly  disposition  and  would,  for  her  keeper,  roll  over 

like  a dog  to  have  her  stomach  scratched A group  of  about  75  welfare 

recipients  rampaged  through  three  Brooklyn  welfare  centers,  overturning  furniture 
and  barring  about  600  caseworkers  from  the  centers.  The  demonstrators,  mostly 
Negro  women,  caused  mayhem  in  protest  to  the  new  flat-grant  payments  system 
adopted  in  New  York  City About  5, 000  participants  at  the  German  Catholic 
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Conference  at  Essen,  Germany,  adopted  a resolution  demanding  a ’’revision” 
of  Pope  Paul’s  encyclical  banning  all  artificial  means  of  contraception.  They 
were  led  by  a group  of  young  laymen,  a few  of  whom  waved  signs  that  said, 

”Bow  and  Beget.” Leaders  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  pleaded  with 

the  Senate  to  restore  48,000  acres  taken  from  them  62  years  ago  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  land,  taken  from  the  Indians  without  compensation 
in  1906,  is  the  scenic  Blue  Lake  region  of  northern  New  Mexico,  described  by 

one  visitor  as  ’’the  crown  jewel  of  the  entire  Rocky  Mountains.  ” Sen. 

Herman  E.  Talmadge  easily  defeated  his  young  Negro  challenger,  Maynard 
H.  Jackson,  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Senate.  Senator  Talmadge 
has  been  the  strongest  political  figure  in  Georgia  since  the  death  of  his  father, 

former  Gov.  Eugene  Talmadge,  in  1946 A bill  designed  to  make  the 

French  education  system  more  democratic  has  been  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  with 
the  backing  of  President  de  Gaulle.  The  measure  gives  , for  the  first  time  in 
French  history,  a considerable  degree  of  autonomy  to  individual  universities  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning;  it  also  provides  for  far-reaching  participation  of 
the  students  in  running  their  schools James  E.  Webb  announced  his  resign- 

ation as  head  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  Mr.  Webb 
warned  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  retain  a commanding  lead  in  space  exploration 
for  years  to  come  because  of  repeated  budget  reductions  in  the  American  space 

pro^am Hundreds  of  rescuers  using  rowboats  and  landing  craft  aided 

thousands  of  Britons  stranded  by  the  worst  floods  in  15  years.  Six  rivers  in  South- 
east England,  including  parts  of  the  Thames,  burst  their  banks  and  overflowed  into 
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homes  and  farms  already  inundated  by  earlier  rains In  South  Vietnam, 

Frederic  Ellis  Davison  received  the  silver  stars  of  a brigadier  general  from 
Gen.  Creighton  W.  Abrams  and  became  the  third  Negro  to  achieve  the  rank  of 
general  in  the  history  of  the  U,  S.  armed  forces.  General  Davison,  who  is  51 
years  old  and  has  been  deputy  commanding  officer,  will  now  command  the 

brigade By  an  overwhelming  vote  of  7 to  17,  the  Senate  passed  a gun 

control  bill  restricting  interstate  sales  of  rifles,  shotguns  and  ammunition. 
Several  attampts  to  strengthen  the  measure,  by  requiring  registration  of 
firearms  or  licesing  of  gunowners,  were  shot  down  by  a coalition  of  Western 

and  Southern  Senators A twin- jet  Caravelle  airliner  caught  fire  on  a 

half-hour  flight  from  the  island  of  Corsica  to  Nice  and  crashed  into  stormy 
waters  off  the  French  Riviers,  killing  all  95  persons  aboard.  The  pilot  was 
trying  to  make  an  emergency  landing  after  having  radioed  the  airport  tower 

that  one  of  his  engines  was  on  fire In  Boston,  doctors  unveiled  the 

’’Boston  arm,  ” an  electrically  operated  artificial  limb  that  an  amputee  flexes 
by  willing  it  to  flex.  The  false  limb  picks  up  the  electrical  impulses  generated 
in  the  muscles  of  the  natural  arm  stump  and  amplifies  them  to  run  an  electric 
motor  that  runs  the  arm. 
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MESSAGE  roOM  ANNETTE  DINSMORE 


"A  haze  on  the  far  horizon. 

The  infinite,  tender  sky. 

The  ripe,  rich  tint  of  the  cornfields. 

And  the  wild  geese  sailing  high — 

And  all  over  upland  and  lowland 
The  charm  of  the  golden-rod. 

Some  of  us  call  it  Autimin, 

And  others  call  it  God," 

William  Herbert  Car ruth 

When  the  wild  geese  fly  high  over  our  house  at  the  shore  and 
the  wind  brings  a hint  of  chill  in  the  air,  it  is  time  to  "put  the 
house  to  bed"  for  the  winter.  It  takes  at  least  two  weekends  with 
three  or  four  of  us  working  together  to  do  this  and  there  seems  no 
end  to  the  details  that  must  be  taken  care  of. 

All  the  screens  from  front  and  back  porches  and  from  the  windows 
must  be  taken  down,  brushed,  and  stored  up  under  the  eaves.  All  the 
drapes  and  window  curtains  must  be  taken  down,  washed,  rinsed,  and 
dried  outside  in  the  sunshine — then  folded  away  in  a chest  of  moth- 
balls to  keep  them  from  mildew.  Blankets,  bedding,  and  clothing  of 
all  kinds  must  be  stored  away  similarly  with  mothballs  to  keep  them 
dry. 

The  porch  furniture  must  be  brought  into  the  dining-room  and  all 
beds  covered  with  dustcloths.  The  medicine  closet  and  pantry  must  be 
emptied  of  anything  that  could  possibly  freeze  in  the  winter  months. 
The  refrigerator  must  be  defrosted  and  entirely  emptied.  All  this 
means  a good  many  last  minute  chores  and  careful  planning  to  take  care 
of  everything.  Cartons  are  packed  and  taken  to  the  city  by  car. 

Later,  our  plumber,  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  keep  abreast 
of  weather  forecasts,  turns  off  the  electricity  and  water  and  drains 
all  pipes  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 
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We  say  a temporary  "good-bye"  to  the  little  house  as  it  goes  to 
sleep.  We  shall  wake  it  up  again  in  the  spring  when  the  crocuses  are 
poking  up  their  cheerful  heads. 

ANNETTE  DINSMORE 
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NEWS  DIGEST 


President  Johnson  has  ordered  that  there  be  no  slackening  in  the 
mi  lit  ary  effort  in  South  Vietnam  diiring  the  diplomatic  efforts  to  break 
the  Vietnam  impasse.  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  M.  Clifford  said, 

Mr.  Clifford  spoke  at  a news  conference  as  United  States  officials 
continued  to  report  no  success  in  the  latest  moves  to  advance  the  Paris 
talks  on  Vietnam  to  a more  substantive  level.  In  fact,  some  officials 
said  that  a commentary  broadcast  by  the  Hanoi  radio  might  indicate 
that  North  Vietnam  was  not  interested  in  the  latest  United  States  terms 
for  stopping  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  radio’s  recent  commentaries  give  no  cause  for  optimism,  but 
State  Department  officials  refused  to  regard  the  broadcast  as  a 
"final  word"  from  Hanoi.  The  Hanoi  commentary  attacked  Mr,  Johnson 
for  having  said  at  his  news  conference  that  there  had  been  no  change 
in  the  Vietnam  situation.  It  said  that  this  indicated  that  "Johnson 
is  still  unwilling  to  unconditionally  end  the  bombing  of  the  northern 
part  of  our  country," 

Taking  note  of  the  widespread  speculation  about  possible  changes 
in  the  diplomatic  picture,  the  broadcast  said  that  "the  United  States 
propaganda  machine  spread  fabricated  news,  saying  that  Hanoi  has 
accepted  a number  of  United  States  conditions  in  exchange  for  an  end 
to  the  United  States  Bombing. 

"This  constitutes  an  absolutely  deceitful  argument  of  a psychol- 
ogical-warfare nature,"  the  broadcast  said,  "We  reassert  that  since 
the  United  States  has  unjustifiably  bombed  and  shelled  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  it  must  unconditionally  end  the  bombing  and  end 
all  other  acts  of  war  against  the  D.R.V," 
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The  United  States  is  reliably  reported  to  have  told  North  Vietnam 
that  it  -will  stop  all  bombing  when  North  Vietnam  gives  some  assiorance 
that  it  will  not  take  military  advantage  of  the  cessation.  — The  New 
York  Times 

* * * 

Richard  Cardinal  Cushing,  rebuking  critics  of  Mrs,  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  Onassis,  has  termed  "a  lot  of  nonsense"  suggestions  that  she 
is  "excommunicated"  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  is  a "public 
sinner"  because  of  her  marriage  to  Aristotle  Socrates  Onassis, 

(in  the  Vatican,  a spokesman  reaffirmed  the  Vatican *s  position 
that  the  former  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  in  an  "irregular  position"  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  because  of  her  marriage  and  was  barred  from 
church  sacraments,  according  to  United  Press  International,) 

In  a talk  last  month  before  a Boston  business  group,  the  Arch- 
bishop also  said  that  he  had  known  of  the  marriage  plans  "months 
ago"  and  had  turned  down  requests  that  he  use  his  influence  to  stop 
the  maxriage.  He  said  that  "many  of  those  who  are  identified  in  high 
places  with  the  administration  of  the  late  President  Kennedy"  and  "others 
intimately  related  and  associated  with  the  Keruiedy  family"  had  got  in 
touch  with  him. 

The  Cardinal  added,  however,  that  the  former  Mrs,  Kennedy  had  been 
"committed"  to  the  marriage  "no  matter  what  I said,"  In  another  part 
of  his  talk,  he  said:  "Why  can't  she  marry  whomever  she  wants  to 
marry,  and  why  should  I be  condemned  and  why  should  she  be  condemned?" 

The  wedding  of  the  39-year-old  widow  of  President  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Onassis,  62-year -old  multimillionaire  shipowner,  took  place  last  month 
on  Skorpios,  Mr,  Onassis’  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea  off  the  west  coast 
of  Greece, 
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Because  Mr.  Onassis,  a member  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  had 
been  divorced,  the  wedding  raised  questions  about  the  status  of  his  new 
wife  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  church  teaches  that  marriage 
is  an  indissoluble  contract  and  forbids  Catholics  to  marry  divorced 
persons. 

Cardinal  Cushing  said  that  he  had  received  many  letters  '’condemning 
me  and  condemning  the  church,  and  the  church  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
He  said,  "I  never  would  condemn  anybody.  And  this  idea  of  saying  she's 
excommunicated,  she's  a public  sinner,  what  a lot  of  nonsense.  Only 
God  knows  who  is  a sinner,  who  is  not." 

Vatican  officials  reacted  with  disbelief  to  Cardinal  Cushing's 
statement  that  the  former  Mrs.  Kennedy  could  marry  "whomever  she  wants." 
Later,  Cardinal  Cushing  announced  that  he  would  resign  as  Archbishop 
of  Boston  at  the  end  of  the  year  because  of  the  criticism  and  hate  mail 

he  received,  — The  New  York  Times 

* * * 

Fomer  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  labeled  as  "nonsense"  a 
widely  held  contemporary  view  "that  I conducted  the  Presidency  largely 
through  staff  decisions.  Naturally,  I consulted  with  my  staff  and  I 
valued  their  opinions,"  the  former  President  said  in  a Reader's  Digest 
article.  "But  staff  work  doesn't  mean  that  you  take  a vote  of  your 
subordinates  and  then  abide  by  the  majority  opinion."  "On  important 
matters,  in  the  end,  you  alone  must  decide.  As  a military  leader  I had 
learned  this  hard  lesson.  Many  times  during  my  two  terms,  my  decisions 
ran  contrary  to  the  majority  opinion  of  my  advisors," 

General  Eisenhower  challenged  in  particular  another  generally 
accepted  belief  that  as  President  he  gave  his  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  virtually  a free  hand  in  the  conduct  of  the  nation's 
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foreign  policy.  He  said  he  respected  none  of  the  Cabinet  members  more 
than  J/b:.  Dulles  and  "depended  greatly  on  his  -wisdom,"  but  he  added: 

"Yet  Foster  made  no  important  move  -without  cons-ulting  the  President, 
I re-vlewed  in  advance  all  his  major  pronouncements  and  speeches,  and 
when  he  was  abroad  he  was  constantly  in  touch  by  cable  and  telephone." 

According  to  the  Reader *s  Digest,  General  Eisenhower  worked  on 
the  article  last  summer  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  where  he 
was  recuperating  from  a heart  attack.  General  Eisenhower's  article  in- 
cluded his  estimate  of  the  prime  requisites  of  the  presidency.  He 
listed  them  as  character,  ability,  responsibility,  and  experience — in 
that  order.  But  he  said  any  occupant  of  the  White  House,  whatever 
his  political  philosophy,  had  "one  profound  duty  to  the  nation:  to  exert 
moral  leadership," 

The  President  of  the  United  States  "should  stand  -visible  and  uncom- 
promising, for  what  is  right  and  decent — in  Government,  in  the  business 
community,  in  the  private  lives  of  the  citizens,"  General  Eisenhower 
■wrote,  "For  decency  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  a so-und  ci-vllization. 
An  immoral  nation  invites  its  own  ruin," 

One  recent  statement  of  the  -view  that  General  Eisenhower  depended 
on  staff  work  to  an  -unusual  extent  during  his  presidency  was  made  by 
Arthur  Krock,  former  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
in  his  recently  published  "Memoirs — Sixty  Years  on  the  Firing  Line."  — 
The  New  York  Times 

* * X- 

John  D,  Rockefeller  3rd,  philanthropist  and  brother  of  Governor 
Rockefeller,  described  student  activists  as  "in  many  ways  the  elite  of 
o-ur  young  people"  and  said  that  "instead  of  worrying  about  how  to 
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suppress  the  youth  revolution  we  of  the  older  generation  should  he 
worrying  about  how  to  sustain  it,"  There  are  three  courses  open  to 
the  older  generation  in  dealing  with  the  "youth  revolution,"  he 
declared, 

"One  is  backlash  and  suppression,"  he  said.  "We  caught  frightening 
glimpses  of  what  this  woiild  be  like  in  Chicago  and  Mexico  City.  If 
we  choose  this  route,  the  only  victors  will  be  the  small  fringe  of 
extremists  who  want  to  see  our  society  destroyed," 

The  second  course,  Mr.  Rockefeller  said,  is  "apathy  or  muted 
hostility."  "This  response,  or  lack  of  response,  basically  avoids  the 
issue  or  yields  grudgingly  in  a kind  of  tokenism.  It  is  not  working 
very  well,  and  if  I am  right  that  the  youth  revolt  of  today  is  something 
more  than  the  normal  rebelliousness  of  the  young,  then  it  will  not  work 
at  all  in  the  long  run.  We  will  find  ourselves  constantly  pushed  toward 
the  brink  of  backlash." 

The  third  possible  response,  he  declared,  "is  simply  to  be  res- 
ponsive— to  trust  our  young  people,  to  listen  to  them,  to  understand 
them,  to  let  them  know  that  we  care  deeply  about  them.  In  my  judgment," 
said  Mr,  Rockefeller,  who  is  62  years  old,  "the  key  to  sustaining  the 
energy  and  idealism  of  youth  is  more  direct  and  effective  action  on  the 
problems  about  which  young  people  are  concerned — the  problems  of  our 
cities,  of  our  environment,  of  racial’ injustice,  of  irrevelant  and 
outmoded  teachings,  of  overpopulation,  of  poverty,  of  war," 

Older  persons  must  re-examine  their  attitudes,  assumptions,  and 
goals,  he  asserted,  "We  must  take  as  seriously  as  do  the  young  the 
great  Judeo-Christian  values  of  our  heritage.  We  must  be  as  dedicated 
as  they  in  fighting  injustices  and  improving  our  laws.  We  must  take 
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responsibility  for  resolving  the  massive  problems  of  oiir  society,"  — 
The  New  York  Times 

* * * 

Sharp  controversy  has  erupted  in  Detroit  between  Negro  leaders  and 
the  Detroit  News  over  the  newspaper's  daily  publication  of  a street- 
crime  blotter  with  racial  identification  of  assailants.  Most  of  the 
assailants  are  Negroes, 

An  open  letter  to  the  paper's  publisher,  Peter  Clark,  calls  the 
daily  articles  "an  unwarranted  and  hij^ly  misleading  distortion  of 
crime  in  our  city."  He  said  the  identification  of  assailants  by  race 
"has  given  our  community  a picture  of  crime,  which  implied  that  Negroes 
are  its  primaiy  perpetrators," 

The  letter  pointed  out  that  many  crimes  were  not  listed,  such  as 
break-ins,  embezzlement,  shoplifting,  and  housing  violations  or  "white- 
collar  crimes,"  The  daily  crime-article  "contributed  to  the  building 
of  racial  bigotry  and  tensions  in  this  city,"  the  open  letter  said.  It 
was  signed  by  a number  of  Negro  leaders,  including  Wade  H,  McCree. Jr., 
a federal  judge,  and  Rep.  John  Conyers  Jr.,  Democrat  of  Detroit,  Walter 
Reuther,  president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  also  signed.  The  letter 
was  printed  on  the  front  page  of  the  Detroit  Trib\me,  a biweekly  Negro 
newspaper. 

The  Detroit  News  used  a full  page  of  its  Sunday,  Oct.  20  edition 
to  reprint  the  critical  letter  as  well  as  a lengthy  criticism  of  the 
Detroit  Tribune.  Defending  its  policy  in  an  editorial  on  the  opposite 
page,  the  Detroit  News  said:  "We  want  to  expose  the  vicious  mugger,  the 
sadistic  rapist,  and  the  gun-waving  robber.  These  criminals  are 
strangling  urban  life," 
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Few  big-city  dailies  print  a street-crime  blotter.  They  print 
articles  on  the  more  violent  or  dramatic  crimes  but  not  on  each  mugging 
or  holdup.  The  use  of  identifications  by  race  in  crime  articles,  as 
common  practice  in  the  past,  has  been  given  up  by  most  Northern  big- 
city  papers  although  such  identifications  are  still  used  when  they  are 
considered  an  important  part  of  a story,  A typical  Detroit  News  street- 
crime  article  may  run  two  columns.  The  paper  also  carries  a separate 
item  listing  all  victims  of  street  crimes  by  race. 

The  printing  of  a crime  blotter  was  begun  during  the  Detroit 
newspaper  strike  earlier  this  year  by  an  interim  paper.  The  Detroit 
American,  —The  New  York  Times 

* * * 

James  Earl  Ray,  accused  of  the  murder  of  the  Rev,  Dr,  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr,,  is  reported  to  have  told  an  interviewer  that  he  met 
with  a man  five  times  in  a Montreal  tavern  in  August,  1967?  and  the  man 
offered  him  $12,000  to  go  to  Birmingham,  Ala,,  for  an  undisclosed 
mission,  Ray*s  reported  comments  are  in  an  article  by  William  Bradford 
Huie  in  the  current  issue  of  Look  magazine,  Mr,  Huie  says  the  article 
is  based  on  written  answers  to  questions  he  submitted  to  Ray,  who  is  in 
a Jail  in  Memphis  where  Dr.  King  was  slain  last  April  4,  Ray*s  trial 
is  to  start  Nov,  12, 

Mr,  Huie  paid  $25,000  for  the  interview,  which  he  arranged  through 
Ray*s  lawyer,  Arthur  J,  Hanes  of  Birmingham,  The  article,  which  will  be 
continued  in  the  next  issue  of  Look,  does  not  discuss  whether  Ray  said 
he  had  accepted  the  offer  but  says  he  reached  Birmingham  on  Aug,  25,  I967, 
The  man  in  Montreal  is  identified  by  Ray  as  a man  named  Raoul,  The 
author  says  Ray  described  Raoul  as  a blond  Latin  about  35  years  old,  whom 
Ray  took  to  be  a seaman. 
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The  two  men  were  said  to  have  met  from  Aug.  8-l8,  1967>  at  the 
Neptme  Tavern  in  Montreal,  where  Ray  had  fled  after  his  escape  from 
the  Missouri  State  Penitentiary  in  April.  According  to  the  article, 

Raoul  made  the  following  propositions  to  Ray:  That  Ray  meet  Raoul 
in  the  railroad  station  at  Windsor,  Canada,  at  3 P.M.  Monday,  Aug,  21; 
that  Ray  make  several  trips  across  the  border  to  Detroit  for  Raoul, 
carrying  packages  in  an  old  red  Plymouth;  that  Ray  eventually  sell  the 
Plymouth  and  go  by  train  or  bus  to  Birmingham,  and  there  "Ray  would 
lie  low,  take  no  risks,  pull  no  holdups,  accumulate  a little  ID 
(identification)  and  wait  for  instructions  by  general  delivery  mail;" 
that  Raoul  would  pay  living  expenses  and  also  come  to  Birmingham  and 
buy  Ray  a suitable  car;  that  after  a few  weeks  or  months,  "after  a 
little  joint  activity,  Raoul  would  pay  Ray  $12,000  and  give  him  a pass- 
port and  other  ID,  and  help  him  go  ’anywhere  in  the  world,’" 

The  article  says  Ray  was  told  not  to  ask  any  questions,  although 
Raoul  is  said  to  have  disclosed  that  he  had  spent  some  time  in  New 
Orleans  and  to  have  given  a New  Orleans  telephone  number  to  Ray.  Ray 
is  quoted  as  having  said;  "Every  time  I tried  to  ask  Raoul  a question, 
he  told  me  straight  to  remember  that  he  wasn’t  paying  me  to  ask  questions. 
Although  the  article  is  titled  "The  Story  of  James  Earl  Ray  and  the  Plot 
to  Assassinate  Martin  Luther  King,"  it  does  not  establish  any  plot  to 
do  so.  Ray  is  never  quoted  as  having  mentioned  Dr.  King,  — The  New  York 
Times 

* * * 

The  use  of  obscene  language  among  women,  from  the  coeds  of  the 
new  left  to  the  proper  matrons  at  swank  Manhattan  cocktail  parties,  has 
risen  sharply  in  the  last  few  years,  according  to  some  leading  psychol- 
ogists. 


A generation  ago,  H.L,  Mencken  noted  in  "The  American  Language" 
that  40  percent  of  the  coeds  at  a small  Southern  college  deplored 
use  of  the  word  "hull,"  and  20  percent  were  shocked  to  hear  "leg," 
which  was  thought  to  be  an  overphysical  term  for  the  portion  of  the 
body  known  more  properly  as  "limb." 

Now,  the  police  at  Berkeley,  Calif,,  and  Chicago  report  they  have 
been  amazed  by  the  obscenity  issuing  from  the  lips  of  apparently  demure 
girls  at  political  demonstrations.  And  the  official  slogan  of  the 
Columbia  rebels— of  which  "Up  against  the  wall,  mother"  is  polite  con- 
traction—is  used  almost  as  frequently  by  Barnard  women  as  by  Columbia 
men. 

"I  think  it’s  been  a gradual  change,"  Ladd  Wheeler,  professor  of 
psychology  at  New  York  University,  said  in  an  interview  last  month. 

"]y^  best  guess  is  that  once  the  beautiful  people  and  female  movie  stars 
started  doing  it,  the  restraints  began  to  come  down," 

Many  psychologists  have  said  that  the  general  lessening  of  sexual 
restraint  in  society  in  recent  years  has  had  a peculiarly  strong  impact 
on  female  behavior,  verbal  or  otherwise,  simply  because  the  previous 
taboos  had  been  much  stricter  for  women  than  for  men. 

Dr.  Philip  Zimbardo,  a Stanford  University  psychologist,  said  that 
in  observing  agitated  patients  at  two  East  Coast  mental  hospitals  over 
a long  period  of  time,  he  noted  that  the  language  of  the  women  was 
more  obscene  than  that  of  men,  "The  psychological  controls  that  we 
put  on  women  are  so  tight  that  when  they  break  through,  they  really 
let  go,"  he  said,  "Maybe  what  we’re  seeing  now  throughout  society  is  a 
similar  reaction  to  a sudden  lifting  of  controls," 

Dr,  Zimbardo,  who  taught  at  Barnard  in  196??  and  at  Colimibia  during 
last  spring’s  campus  upheavals,  said,  "A  Barnard  girl  was  much  more 
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likely  to  ciirse  a cop  than  a Columbia  man,  perhaps  because  the  man 
•would  expect  to  be  clubbed  for  it,  while  the  woman  would  expect  to  be 
spared,"  The  use  of  obscenities  by  women  is  also  a way  of  establishing 
equality,  he  said,  adding,  "At  Barnard,  it  was  a way  of  saying  to  the 
men,  'Look,  we're  not  different,  ¥e  can  stand  up  to  authority.  We 
don't  have  to  be  babied,'"  —The  New  York  Times 

* * * 
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SPORTS 


Detroit’s  Denny  McLain  edged  Bob  Gibson  of  St,  Louis  in  the 
voting  for  the  Associated  Press*  major  lesLgue  all-star  team,  McLain 
received  112  votes  to  100  for  the  Cardinals’  ace  in  the  voting  for 
the  team’s  right-handed  pitcher.  Bill  Freehan  was  the  only  other  member 
of  the  world ' champion  Tigers  to  make  the  team.  Only  one  member  of 
the  National  League’s  champion  Cardinals,  center  fielder  Curt  Flood, 
was  voted  in.  Flood  was  third  in  the  outfield  voting  behind  Pete 
Rose  of  Cincinnati  and  Carl  Yastrzemski  of  Boston,  Named  to  the  infield 
were  Willie  McCovey  of  San  Francisco  at  first,  Glenn  Beckert  of  the 
Chicago  Cubs  at  second,  Jimmy  Fregosi  of  California  at  short,  and 
the  Cubs’  Ron  Sarto  at  third,  Dave  McNally  of  Baltimore  was  voted  the 
top  left-handed  pitcher,  McLain,  a 24-year-old  right-hander,  won  31 
games  while  losing  only  six.  No  one  had  won  that  many  since  Lefty 
Grove  in  1931.  Gibson,  in  compiling  a 22-9  won-lost  record,  pitched 
13  shutouts  and  posted  a National  League  record  earned-run  average 
of  1,12, 

The  American  League  formed  two  new  baseball  teams,  Seattle  and 
Kansas  City,  The  two  clubs  paid  $175 >000  per  player  as  each  drafted 
30  players  from  the  existing  clubs.  At  the  same  time,  the  National 
League  established  San  Diego  and  Montreal,  with  each  new  team  drafting 
30  players  from  National  League  clubs. 

Two  Pacific  Coast  League  managers  moved  up  to  the  majors  when 
Billy  Martin,  40,  of  Denver,  former  New  York  Yankee  second  baseman, 
was  named  manager  of  the  Minnesota  Twins  and  Claude  King,  43,  of 
Phoenix,  a one-time  Brooklyn  Dodger  pitcher,  took  over  the  direction 
of  the  San  Francisco  Giants,  Martin  succeeded  Cal  Ermer,  who  was 
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deposed,  on  Sept,  30,  the  day  after  the  Twins  finished  seventh  in  the 
American  League,  2k  games  behind  Detroit.  King  succeeded  Herman  Franks, 
who  resigned  and  f-ulfilled  a promise  he  had  made  that  he  would  not  be 
back  if  the  Giants  failed  to  win  the  pennant;  they  finished  second  for 
the  fourth  straight  season  under  Franks. 

Merv  Rettenmimd,  the  only  unanimous  choice  of  the  International 
League  All-Star  team,  has  been  named  the  league’s  Rookie  of  the  Year 
and  the  Most  Valuable  Player,  Rettenmund  hit  ,331  to  win  the  batting 
title  before  being  recalled  by  the  Baltimore  Orioles  late  in  the  season. 
He  is  the  fourth  player  to  win  both  awards — the  others  were  Don  Buford, 
Joe  Foy,  and  Mike  Epstein. 

In  a colorful  closing  ceremony,  Mexico  said  "Adios'*  to  the  19th 
Olympics.  A high-spirited  crowd  of  100,000,  alternating  between 
solemnity  and  fun-making,  watched  the  spectacular  finale  at  floodlighted 
Olympic  Stadium  and  heard  Avery  Brimdage,  8l-year-old  president  of 
the  International  Olympic  Committee,  annoimce  that  the  20th  Olympiad 
would  be  held  in  Munich,  The  United  States  wound  up  with  45  gold 
medals,  38  silver,  and  34  bronze;  the  Soviet  Union  finished  second  with 
30  gold  medals,  31  silver,  and  31  bronze,  and  Hungary  was  third  with 
10,  10,  and  12. 

Gary  Player  of  South  Africe  withstood  a late  charge  by  Bob  Charles 
of  New  Zealand  to  score  a 1-up  victory  in  the  final  of  the  world  match- 
play  golf  championship  in  Virginia  Water,  England,  Player,  winning  his 
third  title  in  five  years  of  the  only  global  match-play  tournament 
still  being  contested,  stopped  Charles  to  claim  the  $12,000  top  prize. 
Charles  had  a 72  in  the  morning  roimd  and  slipped  to  a 38  going  out 
in  the  afternoon,  while  Player  had  a 37.  Player’s  36  on  the  final  nine 
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gave  him  a l43  total,  while  Charles's  35  gave  him  l45. 

The  United  States  overtook  Britain  and  won  the  Eisenhower  Cup 
in  golf  by  one  stroke  on  the  6,946-year,  par -70  Royal  Melbourne 
(Australia)  course.  The  United  States  amateurs,  seven  strokes  behind 
Britain  at  the  start  of  the  final  round  of  the  four-day  tournament, 
fought  back  magnificently  and  the  British  flagged  under  the  tremendous 
pressure.  The  Americans  scored  a total  of  868  strokes  for  72  holes. 

Last  year's  winner,  Australia,  was  third  at  885,  in  a tie  with  Canada. 
South  Africa,  889,  was  next,  followed  by  Mexico  at  893.  It  was  the 
third  victoiy  for  the  United  States  in  the  10-year-old  tournament;  the 
last  American  victory  was  scored  in  I962  on  the  Kawana  course  in  Japan, 

Membership  in  Harness  Racing's  Hall  of  Fame  has  been  voted  to 
four  men.  The  latest  to  be  honored  by  the  U.S,  Harness  Writers' 
Association  are  Walter  J,  Michael  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio;  Delvin  Miller  of 
Meadow  Lands,  Pa,;  Frank  Ervin  of  Lexington,  Ky,,  and  William  R. 

Haughton  of  Oyster  Bay  Cove,  L.I,  All  are  still  active  in  the  standard- 
bred  game  and  each  is  a prominent  figure  in  the  sport.  With  their  en- 
shi’inement  in  December,  the  Hall  of  Fame  will  have  l49  members,  in- 
cluding 69  horses,  79  ^aen  (nine  living),  and  one  woman. 
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AS  DULCIE  SEES  IT 


Howdy  I 

When  I first  came  home  with  the  Boss  I chewed  lots  of  things. 

I chewed  the  rijg,  I chewed  match  folders  and  most  any  small  thing 
on  little  tables.  Most  of  all  I liked  to  chew  my  leash  in  two. 

But  the  Boss  said  "NO"  and  I stopped  chewing  these  things 

almost. 

One  morning  the  Boss  and  I got  to  the  office  and  it  was  raining 
very  hard.  I was  very  wet  and  so  was  my  harness  and  so  was  my  leash. 
The  Boss  dried  me  with  a big  towel,  but  she  didn't  dry  my  leash. 

The  wet  made  it  smell  good  and  it  was  nice  and  soft.  I took  one 
little  bite.  Nobody  saw  me.  Then  I took  another  bite.  It  was  good. 
I took  bites  and  bites  and  there  was  only  a little  piece  of  the  leash 
left. 

When  the  Boss  started  to  put  on  my  harness  she  was  surprised. 
Everybody  was  surprised  and  they  all  hunted  for  the  rest  of  the 
leash.  The  Boss  said,  "I  thought  you  had  grown  up,  Dulcie.  You 
haven't  chewed  a leash  in  a long  time.  Now  you  are  acting  like  a 
baby  again!  You  couldn't  have  eaten  up  all  that  leash! 

Goodbye 

DULCIE  DINSMORE 

P.S,  It  didn't  make  me  sick,  either! 
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LIGHT  SPOTS 


SHOWER  POWER  - The  consolidated  tribes  of  American  Indians  had  to 
hand  out  rain  checks  to  a number  of  persons  who  bought  tickets  to  a 
show  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  An  inch  of  rain  fell  Just  when  the  tribes 
were  preparing  to  perform  a rain  dance, 

* * * 

A STRIKE  THE  HARD  WAY  - In  Charlotte,  N.C.,  the  young  lady,  a beginning 
bowler,  was  practicing  when  on  the  back  swing  the  ball  slipped  from 
her  fingers.  It  rolled  down  the  entranceway,  crashed  through  a 
plate  glass  window,  bounced  off  a porch,  and  landed  on  the  hood  of  a 
new  auto, 

* * * 

MUSICAL  GEMS  - In  budapest,  Hungarian  customs  officials  examining  the 
luggage  of  Aladar  Zdakai*s  gypsy  orchestra  after  a tour  in  Australia 
lifted  up  their  violins  and  found  them  "heavy  as  lead."  False  com- 
partments in  the  instruments  concealed  $12,000  worth  of  Jewelry,  the 
police  said.  The  gypsy  band  was  charged  with  smuggling, 

* * * 

A JUNIOR  ROMAN  WARRIOR  - Angelo  Filippini,  6,  told  police  it  all 
happened  because  he  got  carried  away  while  playing  Big  Chief  Mad  Stag. 
He  admitted  he  had  shot  a flaming  arrow  at  some  jTonior  cowboy  friends, 
but  said  he  had  no  idea  it  would  set  4o  tons  of  straw  on  fire  at  the 
town  of  Livinio,  1?  miles  south  of  Rome. 

* * * 

A BOTTLED  BOTHER  - In  London,  thieves  who  made  off  with  a truckload 
of  10,000  bottles  found  themselves  on  a dry  r\m.  The  invitingly 
labeled  gin  bottles  were  en  route  to  a distillery — empty. 

* * * 
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A TEARFUL  DRILL  - To  make  things  more  realistic  for  the  children,  fire 
department  officials  used  a smoke  bomb  in  a simulated  fire  drill  at  the 
Fairview  Elementary  School  in  Altoona,  Pa.  But  the  smoke  bomb,  obtained 
from  the  National  Guard,  was  of  a type  used  for  crowd  control  and  also 
contained  tear  gas.  Children  and  firemen  fled  and  the  school  was 
closed  for  the  day. 


* * * 


A PROPER  NAME  - Dr.  C.  P.  Gum  is  a dentist  in  Danville,  Ky. 
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EVENTS  AT  A GLANCE 


Gen,  Lyman  L,  Lemnitzer,  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe, 
said  the  Soviet-led  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  had  been  a "complete 
tactical  surprise"  and  tipped  the  European  power  balance  in  favor  of 
the  Communist  countries.  He  also  took  note  of  increased  Soviet  naval 
activity  in  the -Mediterranean  in  recent  months;  he  said  the  arrival 
of  the  Moskva,  a newly  built  helicopter  carrier,  added  "another 
dimension  to  the  ever-growing  Soviet  Mediterranean  naval  strength."... 
President  Johnson  has  received  invitations  to  lecture  at  more  than 
40  colleges  and  universities  and  plans  to  accept  several  of  them  after 
he  leaves  office  next  Jan,  20.  Rice  University,  Houston,  Tex,, 
announced  that  Mr,  Johnson  would  teach  a series  of  seminars  there 
next  spring. , .The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  examine  the  complaint  of 
three  youths  barred  from  a Dallas  high  school  in  I966  because  of  their 
Beatle  haircuts.  Justice  William  0,  Douglas  filed  a sharp  dissent, 
saying  he  had  supposed  that  a nation  founded  on  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  would  permit  "idiosyncrasies  to  flourish,", . .Mrs.  Charles 
S,  Robb,  the  older  daughter  of  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  gave  birth 
to  a 7-pound,  8-ounce  girl,  who  was  named  Lucinda  Desha  Robb.  Mrs. 
Robb,  24,  fulfilled  the  wish  of  both  her  father  and  mother,  who 
wanted  a granddaughter  since  they  already  have  a l6-month-old  grandson 
by  their  younger  daughter,  Mrs.  Patrick  J.  Nugent ... .While  the  Apollo 
7 astronauts  began  recording  the  full  accoimt  of  their  successful 
11-day  space  flight,  an  earnest  debate  developed  among  space  agency 
officials  over  whether  or  not  to  send  Apollo  8 on  a trip  around  the 
moon  in  December,  Despite  opposition,  odds  favored  a lunar  orbit 
mission. . .Lt.  Lewis  B.  Puller  Jr.  lost  both  his  legs  in  a booby  trap 
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explosion  in  South  Vietnam  and  has  heen  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for 
his  part  in  the  action.  Puller,  son  of  Marine  Lt,  Gen,  Lewis  R. 

(Chesty)  Puller,  the  most  decorated  man  in  Marine  history  now  retired, 
also  siiffered  other  inj-uries  in  the  explosion. , .In  Dover,  Del.,  the 
Special  Senate  Welfare  Investigation  Committee  recommended  that  a 
female  welfare  recipient  who  has  two  illegitimate  children  he 
sterilized.  A list  of  10  new  laws  was  recommended  to  the  State  Assembly, 
including  the  sterlization  provision. , .Tribbie  Chafee,  the  l4-year~old 
daughter  of  Rhode  Island  Gov,  John,H,  Chafee,  died  in  a Rhode  Island’ 
hospital  after  being  kicked  in  the  head  by  a horse  at  a horse  show. 

The  Chafee  girl  is  the  second  daughter  of  a U.S,  governor  to  die  in 
less  than  two  months;  Becky  Godwin,  l4-year-old  adopted  daughter  of 
Virginia  Gov,  Mills  E.  Godwin,  was  struck  by  lightening  at  beach  and 
died  four  days  later  without  regaining  consciousness. . .A  half  century 
after  his  father  launched  a spectacular  political  career  as  mayor  of 
Cologne,  West  Germany,  a tall  and  cool  58-year-old  bank  manager  is  a 
candidate  for  the  same  job.  Dr,  Max  Adenauer,  second  oldest  son  of 
the  late  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer,  was  designated  in  a close  vote 
recently  as  the  nominee  of  the  Christian  Democratic  Union,  his 
father’s  party,  for  the  fall,  19^9 » mayoral  election... A bill  that 
would  legalize  marriages  between  siblings  and  between  homosexuals  was 
introduced  in  the  Danish  Parliament.  The  bill  would  also  give 
legitimacy  to  marriages  between  two  persons  who  have  been  living  to- 
gether continuously  for  three  years;  it  would  legalize  so-called  big 
families,  where  groups  of  men  and  women  live  together,  as  one  marriage,. , 
George  White,  the  theatrical  producer  whose  "Scandals"  entertained 
hundreds  of  Boradway  audiences,  died  of  leukemia  in  New  York  at  78. 
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Among  the  stars  that  were  horn  in  his  "Scandals"  were  Helen  Morgan, 

Alice  Faye,  Eleanor  Powell,  Ann  Miller,  Dolores  Costello,  Ethel 
Merman,  and  Kate  Smith;  his  revues  were  also  peppered  with  such  famous 
names  as  W.C,  Fields,  Tom  Patricola,  Harry  Richman,  Rudy  Vallee,  Moran 
and  Mack,  and  Willie  Howard,,,A  tiny  metal  clip  used  to  produce  temp- 
orary sterility  in  the  male  is  ready  to  undergo  birth-control  tests 
in  India.  Its  inventor.  Dr,  P.S,  Jhaver,  has  proved  in  animal  research 
in  India  that  the  quarter-inch  crescent  of  tantalum  is  easy  to  install, 
is  effective  in  preventing  pregnancies  and  can  be  easily  removed, 
restoring  fertility. . .Robert  Taylor,  57,  one  of  Hollywood’s  hand- 
somest leading  men  in  the  late  1930’s  and  the  '40*s  and  now  the  host 
on  TV’s  "Death  Valley  Days"  series,  underwent  surgery  for  the  removal 
of  his  right  lung  in  Santa  Monicfi,  Calif ..  .Justice  William  0.  Douglas 
accused  the  Army  and  the  U.S.  Solicitor  General  of  spiriting  105  Kentucky 
National  Guardsmen  to  Vietnam  before  the  Supreme  Court  could  consider 
their  plea  that  they  were  "state  militia"  who  could  only  be  mobilized 
to  fight  in  a declared  war,  "No  one--not  even  the  Department  of  Justice 
nor  the  military— is  above  the  law,"  he  said... Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  71, 
the  prewar  Fascist  leader,  long  forgotten  as  a figure  in  British  politics, 
reappeared  at  a news  conference  in  London.  Sir  Oswald,  who  has  been 
living  in  France  for  17  years,  returned  to  London  for  the  publication 
of  his  memoirs,  Life. ". , .Wri^t  Patman,  75 j Democratic  Congressman 
from  Texas  since  1929,  announced  his  marriage  to  Paiiline  Weaver  Tucker, 

71,  a widow  whom  he  dated  when  she  was  a teen-ager  and  he  was  a bachelor 
lawyer.  His  first  wife  died  in  1967...More  than  125,000  Indian  Government 
employees  went  on  a hunger  strike  to  dramatize  their  protest  against 
what  they  called  "large-scale  victimization"  of  workers  who  struck  two 
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months  ago.  The  Central  Government,  in  an  attempt  to  scuttle  the  1-day 
token  strike.  Sept.  I9,  had  declared  it  -unlawful  and  dismissed  thousands 
of  workers  and  trade--union  leaders  who  defied  the  ban.,,Lee  Tracy,  whose 
machine-gun  delivery  typified  the  breezy  spirit  of  the  talkies  when 
so-und  came  to  the  mo-vies,  died  of  cancer  of  the  liver  in  Santa  Monica, 
Calif,,  at  the  age  of  70,  He  rose  to  stardom  as  the  fast-talking 
newspaperman  in  the  Ben  Hecht-Charles  MacA.rth-ur  hit  "The  Front  Page" 
in  1928,,, A person  who  sleeps  10  or  more  hours  a night  may  be  snoozing 
his  way  into  a heart  attack  or  stroke,- according  to  a 6-year  study  of 
almost  800,000  men  and  women  conducted  by  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

For  various  age  groups  among  the  352, 4l6  men  and  449,106  women,  the 
study  fo-und  that  those  who  slept  10  or  more  ho-urs  a night  were  l.l4  to 
3,96  times  as  likely  to  suffer  a heart  attack  or  stroke  as  people  who 
slept  seven  hours  a night .. .Robin  Douglas-Home,  36,  nephew  of  former 
Prime  Minister  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  escort  of  Princess  Margaret, 
writer  and  society  pianist,  was  foimd  dead  in  his  co-untry  home  near 
Pulborough,  England,  a -victim  of  suicide.  Douglas-Home,  who  was  a 
close  acquaintance  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy  d-uring  the  Kennedy  Administration, 
last  year  wrote  a controversial  article  of  his  impression  of  Mrs. 

Kennedy  for  a British  magazine, . .The  Hypnosis  Society  of  America  was 
ordered  to  pay  $50,000  in  ci-vil  penalties  and  to  stop  contending  that 
it  can  c-ure  problems  of  weight,  drinking,  smoking,  or  sex.  The  action 
stemmed  from  a suit  by  the  California  attorney  general  and  the  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  who  said  the  society  neither  had  success  in 
a majority  of  cases  nor  qualified  medical  supervisors,  as  it  contended... 

A Japanese  author  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in  literat-ure  for  the  first  time 
since  the  prizes  began  in  I90I,  He  is  Yasunari  Kawabata,  69,  who  was 
cited  "for  his  narrative  mastership,  which  with  great  sensibility 
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expresses  the  essence  of  the  Japanese  mind,", . .The  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  on  the  basis  of  new  laboratory  tests,  has  rated  king  size 
Carlton  filter  cigarettes  and  regular  Marvels  filter  cigarettes  as 
lowest  in  tar  content  among  122  varieties.  Results  of  the  new  tests 
were  reported  to  the  Senate  and  House  Commerce  commettees  and  were 
made  public  last  month. , .Sen.  Carl  Hayden,  Democrat  of  Arizona,  the 
91-year-old  dean  of  Congress  who  is  retiring,  was  presented  with  his 
original  certificate  of  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1912,  When  Senator  Hayden  leaves  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  will  have  completed  55  years  of  congressional  service,  15  in  the 
House  and  40  years  in  the  Senate,.,The  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Canada  granted  permission  to  "lay  persons,  either  men  or 
women"  to  administer  the  wine  and  bread  at  holy  Communion,  The 
Canadian  church  is  believed  to  be  the  first  to  grant  such  permission 
to  women,,,By  unanimous  vote,  the  executive  board  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  decided  to  admit  girls  to  Exploring,  its  character -building 
program  for  teen-aged  boys.  The  decision  is  the  first  time  that  any 
segment  of  the  Boys  Scouts  of  America,  which  includes  the  Boys  Scouts, 

Cub  Scouts,  and  Explorers,  has  formally  become  coeducational, , .A  long, 
black,  glass-roofed  limousine,  complete  with  the  latest  in  bomb  and 
bullet -proofing  feat-ures,  was  added  to  the  White  House  motor  fleet 
for  the  president’s  use  in  parades  and  ceremonies.  Reports  from  Detroit 
have  put  the  cost  of  the  New  Lincoln  Continental  as  high  as  $500,000,,. 
Three  United  States  scientists  were  jointly  awarded  the  I968  Nobel 
Prize  in  Physiology  or  Medicine  for  their  explanation  of  the  way  genes 
determine  the  function  of  cells.  The  winners  are  Robert  W.  Holley, 

46,  from  the  Salk  Institute,  La  Jolla,  Calif;  Gobind  Khorana,  46,  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  and  Marshall  W.  Nirenberg,  4l,  from 
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the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md. . .President  Johnson 
paid  a visit  to  the  patriarch  of  the  Democratic  party,  former  President 
Harry  S,  Truman,  Mr,  Johnson’s  surprise  stop-off  in  Independence, 

Mo.,  was  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr,  Truman  for  his  role  in  organizing  the 
United  Nations  in  19^5;  Oct.  24  was  the  23rd  anniversary  of  the  world 
body, , .Scientists  from  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  who 
tested  vaccine  against  German  measles  during  an  epidemic  in  Taiwan  said 
that  the  vaccine  proved  92  to  95  percent  effective  in  preventing  the 
illness.  The  last  epidemic  in  the  United  States  in  1964  left  an 
estimated  30,000  still-births  and  impaired  or  retarded  babies  in  its 
wake;  the  next  one  is  expected  in  early  1970’ s,  but  could  come  sooner... 
The  Demographic  Yearbook,  an  annual  compilation  by  the  United  Nations 
of  vital  statistics,  said  that  the  world’s  population  reached  3.4 
billion  in  mid-1967.  At  the  present  rate  of  growth,  which  is  1.9 
percent  a year,  the  world’s  population  will  double  by  the  year  2006,  the 
study  said, , .Brenda,  a dolphin,  has  given  birth  to  a baby  at  Napier’s 
Marineland,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  type 
born  in  captivity.  The  33-inch  newcomer’s  arrival  was  heralded  by 
general  excitement  among  the  six  dolphins  in  the  waterfront  pool. 
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Across  the  Delaware 


The  winter  night  is  cold  and  drear, 

Across  the  river's  sullen  flow; 

The  cruel  frost  is  camping  here-- 
The  air  has  living  blades  of  snow. 

Look;  pushing  from  the  icy  strand, 

With  ensigns  freezing  in  the  air. 

There  sails  a small  but  mighty  band. 

Across  the  dang'rous  Delaware. 

--From  the  poem  by  Will  Carleton  (1845-1912) 
commemorating  Washington's  crossing  the 
Delaware  River  on  the  night  of  December  25,  1776 
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MESSAGE  FROM  AMfETTE  DINSMORE 


If  all  our  festival  days  had  to  be  given  up,  we  would 
miss  Christmas  the  most.  Christmas  is  a family  day,  rich  in 
religious  significance  and  celebrated  not  only  by  observances 
of  the  church,  but  also  through  festivities  and  activities  based 
on  traditions  of  the  past  that  go  back  to  customs  held  even 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  There  were  pagan  festivals  of  the 
early  Roman  Empire  held  in  December  based  on  worship  of  the 
god  of  Agriculture.  Similarly,  in  December,  the  Teutons  wor- 
shiped their  god,  Woden. 

Although  the  birth  of  Christ  has  been  recognized  since  the 
first  century  A.D.,  the  actual  date— December  25th,  was  not  set 
until  the  fourth  century. 

Over  the  years  customs  of  feasts  and  merriment  developed 
in  various  parts  of  the  Christian  World  and  Christmas  became  a 
thne  of  great  festivity  with  joyful  exchange  of  gifts,  music  and 
feasting.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  frowned  upon  these  "heathen  prac- 
tices" and  passed  laws  against  them.  The  jolly  Dutch,  however, 
were  merry  and  festive  and  brought  Santa  Claus  to  the  New  Nether- 
lands, while  the  Cavaliers  of  Virginia  indulged  in  the  pleasures 
of  bells,  dancing,  and  the  Yule  logs  of  merry  old  England. 

Holly,  mistletoe,  tinsel,  and  Christmas  trees  became  asso- 
ciated with  this  season  and  each  has  a special  significance. 

Holly,  with  its  red  berries  and  green  leaves  in  the  dark  of  winter 
represents  immortality.  Mistletoe,  a sacred  plant  of  ancient 
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Britain,  can  be  hung  in  doorways  so  that  a -boy  can  steal  a kiss 
without  reprimand.  Tinsel,  the  legend  has  it,  is  really  a spider 
web  turned  into  shining  gold  or  silver.  The  Christmas  tree  itself, 
in  all  its  glory,  represents  life  triumphant  over  death. 

Phillips  Brooks,  the  great  humanitarian  and  eloquent  preacher, 
wrote: 

"The  Earth  has  grown  old  with  its  burden  of  care. 

But  at  Christmas  it  always  is  young; 

The  heart  of  the  jewel  burns  lustrous  and  fair. 

And  its  soul  full  of  music  breaks  forth  in  the  air 
When  the  song  of  the  nagels  is  sung. 

This,  this  is  the.  marvel  of  mortals  revealed. 

When  the  silvery  trumpets  of  Christmas  have  pealed 
That  mankind  are  the  children  of  God." 

Merry  Christmas  I 


AWWETTE  DINSMORE 
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NEWS  DIGEST 


The  United  States  Senate  barred  the  press  and  the  public  on 
October  2,  swore  its  employees  to  secrecy,  locked  its  doors  and 
discussed  the  America  that  woiild  remain  following  .a  "nuclear  ex- 
change" with  the  Soviet  Union. 

"If  we  have  to  start  over  again  with  another  Adam  and  Eve," 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia  told  his  colleagues  during 
that  private  session,  "then  I want  them  to  be  Americans  and  not 
Russians — and  I want  them  on  this  continent  and  not  in  Europe." 

He  argued  that  the  United  States  should  spend  the  $5-hillion 
that  would  be  required  to  construct  a "thin"  antiballistic  missile 
system  and  shoiild  consider  it  the  "foundation  stone"  of  an  eventual 
missile  system  to  protect  the  United  States  from  a Soviet  attack. 

Such  a system,  it  has  been  estimated,  would  cost  $40-billion  or 
more. 

A censored  transcript  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate’s  rare 
executive  session  October  2 was  published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  November  1.  In  agreeing  to  a closed  session.  Senate  Democratic 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  won  the  Senate’s  approval  for  the  eventual 
publication  of  a declassified  record  of  the  debate.  After  the 
debate,  by  a 45  to  25  vote,  the  Senate  passed  a defense  appropriations 
bill  containing  initial  funds  for  deployment  of  a "thin"  missile 
system  and  it  is  already  under  construction. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  the  debate,  pointed  to  testimony  by  former 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  that  80  million  Americans  would 
survive  a nuclear  war  provided  the  United  States  build  a defensive 
system  against  Soviet  attack.  Senator  Russell  is  chaiman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
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"While  it  would  be  a tremendous  building  job,  80  million 
Americans  could  rebuild  this  nation  in  a relatively  short  while," 
he  said,  "and  while  this  would  be  a sad  and  tragic  period,  I 
think  this  would  be  better  than  to  have  the  whole  nation  perish." 

The  "thin"  missile  system  approved  by  the  Senate  was  designed 
to  protect  only  against  a primitive  missile  attack  from  Communist 
China  or  another  emerging  nuclear  force,  but  Senator  Russell  said 
he  considered  it  primarily  to  be  "the  foundation  stone  of  a missile 
defense  system  to  protect  us  against  missiles  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  New  York  Times 

* * * 

Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  said  last  month  that  Canada  had 
more  to  fear  from  civil  disorders  in  the  United  States  than  from 
Communism  or  other  overseas  ideological  menaces.  "I  am  less 
worried  about  what  is  over  the  Berlin  wall  than  about  what  might 
happen  in  Chicago  or  in  New  York  or  in  oior  own  great  cities  in  Canada," 
the  Prime  Minister  told  1,500  students  at  Queen's  University. 

At  an  hour-long  question-and-answer  period  in  the  university's 
Grant  Hall,  Mr.  Trudeau  was  asked  to  give  his  reactions  to  President- 
elect Richard  M.  Nixon’s  campaign  promises  to  increase  United  States 
military  capacity,  and  to  comment  on  the  Prime  Minister's  own 
stated  intention  to  review,  and  probably  cut  back,  Canada's  role  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Mr.  Trudeau  replied  that  his  Government  was  still  reviewing 
its  foreign  and  defense  policies.  But,  he  added,  "I  can  give  you 
some  of  our  thinking  as  a background."  He  did  not  refer  specifically 
to  Mr.  Nixon. 
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"In  a very  real  sense,"  he  said,  "civilization  and  culture  in 
North  America  are  more  menaced  by  internal  disorders  than  by  external 
pressures.  The  present  disorders  and  troubles  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  United  States  may  quite  seriously  lead  to  large  rebellions 
and  may  disturb  civil  order  and  social  stability.  If  in  the  next 
half  dozen  years  there  were  to  be  great  riots  and  the  beginnings 
of  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would 
overflow  the  borders  and  affect  the  underprivileged  in  Mexico  and 
Canada. 

"We  are  not  threatened  by  Commimism  or  Facism  or  even  by  atomic 
missiles  as  much  as  we  are  by  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  world 
go  to  bed  hungry  every  night  and  large  sections  of  our  society  do 
not  find  fulfillment  in  our  society." 

There  were  no  protest  demonstrations  or  heckling,  but  questions 
touched  on  a wide  range  of  subjects,  from  civil  disorders  to  Mr. 
Trudeau's  new  two  percent  "social  development  tax"  to  Canada's  treat- 
ment of  her  Indians,  and  to  why  Canada  had  not  joined  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  --The  New  York  Times 

* * * 

The  waters  of  Lourdes,  long  a source  of  healing  for  the  faithful 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  became  last  month  a symbol  of  the 
deepening  wounds  caused  by  last  July's  Papal  encyclical  banning  the 
use  of  artificial  contaception. 

Meeting  in  the  famous  pilgrimage  town,  the  120  bishops  of  the 
French  hierarchy  adopted  a resolution  declaring  that  the  user  of  birth 
control  is  "not  always  guilty."  They  stated  that  it  is  up  to  each 
individual  Catholic  to  decide  whether  it  is  sinful  for  him  or  her  to 
use  artificial  contraception. 
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The  statement,  which  went  through  eight  drafts  and  500  amendments 
and  was  adopted  with  only  a handful  of  dissenting  votes,  made  its 
case  on  the  basis  of  potential  conflict  of  moral  obligations.  Spec- 
ifically, it  said  that  if  a couple  sought  on  the  one  hand  to  obey 
the  church’s  teaching  against  birth  control  but  believed,  on  the  other, 
that  abstinence  was  a threat  to  the  stability  of  their  marriage,  they 
could  responsibly  sacrifice  the  first  duty  in  the  name  of  the  second. 

"On  this  subject,"  said  the  bishops,  "we  simply  recall  the 
constant  teaching  of  morality:  when  one  faces  a choice  of  duties, 
where  one  cannot  avoid  an  evil  whatever  the  decision  taken,  tra- 
ditional wisdom  requires  that  one  seek  before  God  to  find  which  is 
the  greater  duty." 

The  argument  of  the  French  bishops  was  not  new.  It  was  suggested 
during  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  which  endorsed  the  idea  that  the 
sexual  act  has  the  goal  of  expressing  conjugal  love  as  well  as  of 
propagation,  and  it  was  a major  reason  that  many  persons  urged 
Pope  Paul  VI  to  reverse  the  traditional  stand  of  the  church  on  birth 
control. 

The  Pontiff,  however,  appeared  explicitly  to  reject  this  line 
of  reasoning  when  he  declared  in  the  encyclical  "Humane  Vitae"  that 
"it  is  not  licit  even  for  the  gravest  reasons,  to  do  evil  so  that 
good  may  follow  therefrom." 

In  making  their  case,  the  French  bishops  clearly  regarded 
themselves  as  following  classical  principles  of  Catholic  morality, 
including  traditional  obligations  to  choose  between  the  lesser  of 
two  evils. 
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The  Dutch,  German,  and  Belgian  bishops  have  all  issued  statements 
softening  the  impact  of  the  encyclical  and  recognizing  the  obligations 
of  individual  conscience.  The  Canadian  hierarchy  has  also  raised 
the  same  issue--the  conflict-of-duty  argioment.  --The  New  York  Times 

* * * 

The  Pentagon  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  for  such  detection 
devices  as  radar,  infrared  and  night  telescopes  to  help  the  ground 
soldier.  The  biggest  bargains,  however,  are  devices  called  King 
Hasso  and  T-bone.  They  are  German  shepherds  that  cost  a dollar  and 
run  on  dog  food,  a word  of  praise  and  a pat  on  the  flank. 

The  dogs  are  fixtures  in  Vietnam,  bounding  enthusiastically  from 
helicopters  during  assaults  and  thrashing  their  tails  as  they  move 
along  trails,  like  city  dogs  on  a rare  trip  to  the  country.  They 
swim  canals,  endure  the  heat,  and  climb  mountains.  At  least  one, 
a Marine  scout  dog  named  Lobo,  makes  parachute  jumps  with  his  handler. 
The  dogs  also  get  hurt.  On  Hill  875  the  body  of  a scout  dog  was 
lying  a:r.ong  the  dead  Americans . 

When  one  parachute  company  was  ambushed  in  June,  196? , 76 
men  were  killed.  A survivor  said  that  the  din  of  battle  sounded 
like  roars  in  a football  stadium.  The  survivor  recalled  a bloodied 
scout  dog  limping  up  from  a murderous  draw,  the  only  living  thing 
that  came  out  of  there  that  day.  The  paratrooper  said  that  the 
dog  quietly  slumped  down  with  the  wounded  survivors  at  the  company 
post . 

There  are  now  about  1,100  dogs  serving  with  the  United  States 
troops.  About  130  have  been  killed.  The  United  States  Air  Force 
procures  the  dogs,  advertising  periodically  and  paying  a token  $1 
to  make  the  deal  official.  To  enter  the  service,  the  shepherd  must 
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be  a year  old.  He  keeps  his  original  name.  Aggressive  dogs  are 
screened  for  sentry  work.  The  smarter  ones  are  used  as  scout  dogs, 
which  make  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  shepherds  in  Vietnam. 

Given  open  ground  and  a favorable  wind,  a dog  can  advise  his 
handler  of  the  enemy  at  250  yards . The  dog  alerts  by  stopping  and 
freezing  in  his  own  peculiar  position.  A dog  and  his  handler  average 
about  six  three-day  patrols  a month  with  various  units.  The  dogs 
are  invaluable  for  early  warning  to  the  United  States  ambush  teams. 

Nick,  a Marine  dog,  alerted  as  his  company  was  moving  up  a 
ridgeline  200  yards  from  a hill  crest  below  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 
The  company  commander  backed  his  men  down  in  silence  and  circled 
to  other  high  ground  overlooking  Nick’s  hilltop.  Artillery  was 
called  in  and  the  company  commander  saw  the  enemy  scrambling  from 
position  to  position.  Thirty-five  of  the  enemy  were  killed.  The 
Marines  did  not  fire  a shot  or  lose  a man.  Hasso  alerted  on  an 
Army  patrol  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  His  handler  passed  the  word  and 
the  patrol  fell  flat,  an  instant  before  the  enemy  fire  passed  over 
their  heads.  — The  New  York  Times 

* * x 

John  F.  Kennedy  "accepted  the  personal  risks  of  the  Presidency 
knowingly  and  fatalistically,"  according  to  Dr.  Janet  G.  Travell,  who 
was  his  personal  physician  before  and  during  his  tenure  in  the  White 
House. 

"l  will  not  live  in  fear,"  the  President  said  "shortly  before 
his  assassination,"  according  to  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Travell 
in  the  December  issue  of  McCall* s magazine.  "What  will  be  must  be." 
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Dr.  Travell,  who  began  to  treat  Mr.  Kennedy's  chronic  back 
ailment  in  1955?  also  wrote  of  other  indications  that  he  had  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  his  assassination. 

In  November,  I96O,  after  he  had  been  elected  President,  Dr. 
Travell  recalled,  the  President  said  to  her,  "What  do  you  think  of 
the  rule  that  for  the  last  hiondred  years  every  President  of  the 
United  States  elected  in  a year  divisible  by  20  died  in  office?" 

After  the  president  named  the  Presidential  deaths  covered  by 
the  "rule,"  Dr.  Travell  said  she  replied,  "You  don't  really  believe 
such  a coincidence  can  continue?  The  odds  against  it  are  too  great, 
and  anyway,  you  aren't  superstitious."  "He  looked  at  me  silently," 
Dr.  Travell  said  of  the  President's  reaction. 

On  another  occasion,  she  wrote,  the  President  said,  "as  if 
to  himself,  'Why  should  I worry  about  a second  term?  My  wife  will 
have  a pension,  and  my  children  will  be  well  cared  for.'" 

Dr.  Travell,  whose  article  was  condensed  from  her  book,  which 
is  scheduled  for  publication  by  the  World  Publishing  Company,  re- 
counted that  the  President  once  told  her;  "Don't  go  into  my  medical 
problems  with  Jackie.  I don't  want  her  to  think  she  married  either 
an  old  man  or  a cripple." 

The  magazine  article  appeared  during  the  week  that  relatives 
and  friends  marked  the  43rd  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  late 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  --The  New  York  Times 

* * * 

Drew  Pearson  said  last  month  that  President-elect  Richard 
M.  Nixon  had  consulted  a psychiatrist  when  he  was  Vice  President, 
and  he  quoted  the  doctor  as  having  said  that  Mr.  Nixon  "did  have  a 
problem--not  standing  up  under  great  pressure." 
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Mr.  Pearson,  a syndicated  newspaper  colimmist,  identified 
the  man  he  called  a psychiatrist  as  Dr.  Arnold  A.  Hutschnecker  of 
New  York.  However,  Dr,  Hutschnecker  is  a general  practitioner  who 
has  specialized  for  the  last  decade  or  so  exclusively  in  psychosomatic 
medicine . 

Dr.  Hutschnecker,  who  has  offices  at  829  Park  Avenue,  said  in 
New  York  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  a patient  of  his  before  he  changed  his 
practice  from  internal  medicine  to  psychotherapy.  He  insisted  he 
had  treated  the  President-elect  solely  for  a physical  ailjnent.  He 
declined  to  say  what  the  physical  problem  was. 

Mr.  Pearson  said  that  he  first  called  Dr.  Hutschnecker  on  the 
morning  of  October  31  about  "reports  that  Mr.  Nixon  had  been  under 
the  care  of  a psychiatrist."  Mr.  Pearson  said  the  doctor  had  called 
it  a "delicate  matter"  and  had  asked  Mr.  Pearson  to  call  back  in  the 
afternoon.  When  he  called  back,  Mr.  Pearson  said.  Dr.  Hutschnecker 
told  him  "but  this  was  for  problems  of  internal  medicine  and  it  was 
not  psychotherapy," 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Pearson  said  that  he  had  learned  that  Dr. 
Hutschnecker  "did  confirm  to  others  that  he  had  treated  Nixon  or 
rather  advised  Nixon  over  psychiatric  problems  and  he  had  expressed 
some  worry  that  privatly  Nixon  had  problems --or  did  have  a problem — 
not  standing  up  under  pressure."  Mr.  Pearson  volunteered  his  story 
about  Mr.  Nixon  during  a question  and  answer  period  after  a speech 
at  the  National  Press  Club. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  "you  can  look  at  being  under  a psychiatrist's 
care  two  ways."  He  injected  that  Jack  Anderson,  his  collaborator  in 
the  newspaper  column.  The  Washington  Merry-Go-Round,"  had  remarked  at 
the  time  that  "it  was  almost  as  common  as  going  to  your  dentist." 
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"On  the  other  hand,"  Mr.  Pearson  said,  "a  man  who  is  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  his  finger  on  the  nuclear 
trigger--!  think  the  public  has  a right  to  know  about  his  medical 
past,  such  as  Eisenhower  put  every  detail  of  his  medical  record  on 
the  line  when  he  was  running  for  re-election." 

The  Pearson  statements  were  raised  at  a briefing  at  the  temp- 
orary Nixon  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Pierre,  conducted  by  Ron 
Ziegler,  Mr.  Nixon's  press  secretary.  "There’s  obviously  no  comment," 
said  Mr.  Ziegler.  "I'm  not  going  to  go  into  it  at  all.  I simply 
will  not  comment  in  any  way  on  a Pearson  speech,  utterance  or  anything 
else."  — The  New  York  Times 

* * * 

In  the  face  of  the  current  mood  of  racial  separatism  in  the 
country,  liberal  white  churchmen  have  tended  to  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  church  is  one  place  where  blacks  and  whites 
can  live  together  under  a single  ideological  roof. 

To  the  Rev.  Albert  B.  Cleage,  Jr.,  however,  a powerful  and 
militant  leader  of  the  black  community  in  Detroit,  this  assumption 
is  passe.  As  pastor  of  the  1,000-member  Central  United  Church  of 
Christ--now  renamed  the  Shrine  of  the  Black  Madonna--Dr.  Cleage 
has  set  out  to  restore  Christianity  to  what  he  considers  to  be  its 
"original"  identity:  a black  man's  religion. 

In  The  Black  Messiah,  a series  of  sermons  published  last  month 
by  Sheed  and  Ward,  the  56-year-old  preacher  spells  out  the  first 
thorough-going  "Theology  of  black  power."  For  Dr.  Cleage,  the 
Negro's  religious  problem  began  -^ith  "the  end  of  slavery.  The 
Christianity  that  the  white  man  taught  him  had  been  useful  because 
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it  provided  emotional  escape  and  the  knowledge  that  the  oppressors  | 

I 

of  this  world  would  meet  their  due  judgment  in  the  next . i 

For  the  emerging  blacks  of  today,  however,  escapism  will  no 
longer  do.  Black  religion,  Dr.  Cleage  says,  must  "reinterpret  its 
message  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  Black  Revolution."  The  rebuilding 
process  begins  with  the  observation  that  none  of  the  great  figures  of 
the  Judeo-Christian  tradition--Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus--had  the  Caucasian 
physical  features  that  are  seen  in  most  Sunday  school  literature. 

For  Dr.  Cleage  non-white  is  virtually  synonymous  with  "black." 

Thus  Jesus,  a member  of  the  "non-white"  tribe  of  Judah,  was  "a  black 
Messiah  born  to  a black  woman."  He  came  to  a "Black  Nation,  Israel" 
at  a time  when  it  was  struggling  for  independence  from  a white  empire 
centered  in  Rome.  Christianity,  he  adds,  has  always  described  God 
in  human  terms  as  a personality  capable  of  love  and  concern.  Thus 
"God  must  be  a combination  of  black,  yellow,  and  red  with  just  a little 
touch  of  white,  and  we  must  think  of  God  as  a black  God,"  he  says.  I 

In  the  theology  of  black  Christianity,  Jesus  died  not  for  the  | 

eternal  salvation  of  the  individual  but  for  the  rebirth  of  the  lost 
Black  Nation.  "The  ressurection  that  we  celebrate  is  not  the  resurrection' 
of  the  physical  body  of  Jesus,  but  the  resurrection  of  the  Black  Nation 
which  he  started,  the  resurrection  of  his  ideas  and  his  teachings," 
says  Dr.  Cleage.  --The  New  York  Times 

w w * 

i 
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SPORTS 


The  selection  of  Bob  Gibson  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  as 
the  most  valuable  player  in  the  National  League  put  an  official 
stamp  of  the  Year  of  the  Pitcher  on  the  I968  baseball  season. 
Dennis  McLain,  the  24-year-old  right-hander  who  won  31  games 
while  pitching  the  Detroit  Tigers  into  the  World  Series,  took 
both  top  American  League  awards — the  most  valuable  player  and 
the  Cy  Young  Award  for  the  outstanding  pitcher.  Gibson,  who  is 
33 > took  the  National  League’s  Cy  Young  Award  by  an  equally  wide 
margin.  For  the  most -valuable-player  award,  however,  Gibson  had 
competition  from  Pete  Rose,  the  ^sHia^kably  adaptable  Cincinnati 

pepperpot  who  won  the  National  League  batting  title  while  playing 
his  fourth  position  (right  field)  in  four  seasons. 

A1  Balding,  playing  "dirty"  golf- -like  blasting  out  of  a 
trap  into  the  cup  for  an  eagle  3--led  the  Canadian  professional 
team  to  a two-stroke  World  Cup  victory  over  the  United  States  pair 
of  Julius  Boros  and  Lee  Trevino  in  Rome,  Italy.  Balding  shot  a 
final  67,  one  over  the  record  for  the  6,850-yard,  par-72  Olgiata 
Golf  Course.  He  and  his  partner,  George  Knudson,  made  up  a two- 
stroke  deficit  with  which  they  started  the  fourth  round  behind 
the  United  States  and  Nationalist  China  and  went  two  in  front  at 
497 -yard  par-5  17th.  Balding's  72-hole  274,  l4  under  par,  won  his 
first  place  individual  honors.  This  was  the  l6th  World  Cup  com- 
petition composed  of  two  selected  professionals  from  42  golfing 
nations . 
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Bill  Casper,  low  scorer  and  leading  money -winner  with  $204,000, 
became  niimber  one  man  in  pro  golf  this  year  with  finesse  around 
th-e  greens  and  not  power  off  the  tee,  year-end  statistics  disclosed. 
Jack  Nicklaus  finished  second  because  he  was  strong  enough  to 
reach  greens  from  the  rough  and  Arnold  Palmer  faded  through  failure 
to  sink  vital  birdie  putts.  These  were  just  a few  of  the  findings 
of  the  International  Business  Machine's  giant  electronic  eye,  which 
followed  the  pro  golfers  through  23  major  tournaments  and  plotted  every 
swing  they  made.  Casper  won  six  tournaments,  led  his  contemporaries 
in  money  winnings  and  had  the  year’s  best  scoring  average,  69.6 
strokes  a round. 

The  Professional  Golfers’  Association  looked  back  to  past 
achievements  and  inducted  Melvin  (Chick)  Harbert  into  the  game’s  Hall 
of  Fame.  Harbert,  now  53?  "was  the  1954  P.G.A.  champion  and  the 
following  year  he  was  captain  of  the  U.S.  Ryder  Cup  team.  Besides 
his  195^  triumph,  at  match  play,  Harbert  was  a P.G.A.  championship 
finalist  in  194?  and  1952.  The  customary  player -of -the-year  award 
was  omitted  because  of  the  current  intra-P.G.A.  dispute.  This  award 
normally  was  based  on  the  vote  of  the  entire  membership  and  a national 
poll.  It  was  considered  the  greatest  prize  that  could  go  to  a 
professional  during  his  active  playing  career.  Jack  Nicklaus  was 
the  1967  recipient  and  the  first  winner,  in  19^8,  was  Ben  Hogan. 

Sonny  Liston,  bidding  to  regain  the  heavyweight  crown  he  once 
wore,  chased  Roger  Rischer  of  San  Francisco  for  two  rounds  before 
knocking  him  out  at  2:23  of  the  third  roiind  in  Pittsburgh.  Liston, 
scoring  the  43rd  victory  and  the  33rd  knockout  of  his  career, 
dropped  Rischer  for  an  eight -coimt  with  a right  hand  uppercut  in 
the  first  round.  Rischer,  bewildered  and  extremely  cautious,  back- 
pedaled  throughout  the  second  round.  The  end  of  the  nationally 
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televised  fight  came  when  Liston  caught  Rischer  against  the  ropes 
and  hit  him  with  left  hooks  and  a straight  right.  The  loss  was 
Rischer ’s  12th  against  28  victories  and  three  draws;  Liston  has 
three  losses --two  of  them  to  the  deposed  heavyweight  champion, 

Cassius  Clay--in  his  46-fight  career. 

George  Chuvalo  moved  closer  to  another  shot  at  the  world 
heavyweight  boxing  crown  with  a seventh-round  technical  knockout 
over  Dante  Cane  of  Italy  at  Maple  Leaf  Gardens  in  Toronto.  Cane's 
handlers  threw  a towel  into  the  ring  after  he  had  been  sent  through 
the  ropes  by  a straight  right  and  then  subjected  to  a flurry  of  lefts 
and  rights  when  he  was  able  to  get  back  on  his  feet.  Chuvalo  had 
a chance  to  end  it  in  the  fourth  when  he  rocked  Cane  with  a left 
hook,  but  the  Italian  weathered  the  storm  and  staged  a brief  come- 
back in  the  fifth.  This  was  Chuvalo 's  56th  victory  against  15 
defeats . 

Israel  upset  the  United  States  basketball  team,  but  the  United 
States  still  managed  to  take  a 29-25  lead  in  gold  medals  over 
Britain  in  the  Wheelchair  Olympics  in  Tel  Aviv,  Israel.  The  United 
States,  which  had  made  a shambles  of  its  opposition  in  previous 
games,  bowed  before  the  Israeli  basketball  team,  47-37,  in  the 
championship  match  and  had  to  settle  for  the  silver  medal.  The 
United  States  had  a total  of  I9  silver  medals  and  24  bronze  by 
unofficial  count,  while  Britain  had  I3  silver  and  I6  bronze.  Australia 
was  a distant  third  with  I6  gold,  I6  silver,  and  nine  bronze  medals. 
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AS  DULCIE  SEES  IT 


Howdy I 

I wrote  a letter  to  Santa  Clans.  Did  yon  write  a letter  to 
Santa  Clans? 

Here's  what  I said: 

"Dear  Santa  Clans, 

I am  good.  I will  tell  yon  what  I want  for  Christmas. 

I want  to  be  well  and  not  get  sick.  I want  everybody 
to  be  well,  too. 

I want  to  be  happy  and  I want  everybody  to  be  happy,  too. 

I love  the  Boss  and  the  Boss  loves  me.  I want  everybody  to 
have  love.  I want  no  fights  at  all,  no  dog  fights,  no  people 
fights.  The  Boss  says  yon  call  that  "peace".  So — I want 
peace--peace  for  everybody- - everywher e . 

That's  what  I want  for  Christmas  I 
With  love, 

Dnlcie" 

Merry  Christmas  everybody- -good  bye  I 


DULCIE  DINSMORE 


LIGHT  SPOTS 


A HELPFUL  SANTA  - Santa  Claus  gave  a Christinas  present  to  a pair  of  un- 
knowi  bank  robbers  in  Cincinnati,  though  they  probably  don't  know 
about  it  yet.  During  a holdup  at  a branch  bank  in  the  Walnut  Hills 
section  of  the  city,  Santa  inadvertently  positioned  himself  in 
front  of  the  hidden  cameras  that  take  pictures  of  persons  doing  business 
at  the  tellers’  windows.  His  rotund  figure  effectively  blocked  out 
any  pictures  of  the  holdup  men.  More  than  $U,000  was  taken  in  the 
robbery. 

* * * 

A THOUGHTFUL  LOSER  - In  Southern  Pines,  N.C.,  Voit  Gilmore,  a defeated 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress,  is  offering  a penny  for  each  of 
his  campaign  posters  taken  down  from  poles,  posts,  and  buildings 
along  the  highway.  It's  for  highway  beautification,  he  says. 

* * * 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A BEAUTY  QUEEN  - Connie  Clement,  21,  the  new  Miss 
Miami  and  an  Orange  Bowl  Princess,  says  she  developed  her  37-24-35 
figure  on  a diet  of  boiled  eggs  and  root  beer. 

* * * 

TOO  SAFE  - In  Salina,  Kansas,  a highway  patrolman  was  flagged  down 
by  an  elderly  woman  who  asked  him  to  unbuckle  her.  She  said  she  had 
just  bought  her  car — and  couldn’t  free  herself  from  the  seat  belt 
and  harness. 

* * * 

ULTRA-MODERN  LIVING  - Mrs.  Ethel  C.  Rounds  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  believes 
she  has  the  "most  frustrating  bathroom  in  the  world."  Mrs.  Rounds 
filed  a suit  in  Superior  Court  seeking  the  revocation  of  the  license 
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of  the  contractors  who  had  installed  her  bathroom.  Her  complaint 
said  that  when  she  flushed  her  toilet,  the  toilet  in  the  duplex 
apartment  next  door  flushed,  that  she  had  no  hot  water  unless  her 
neighbor's  water  heater  was  lighted,  that  when  he  turned  off  his 
gas,  her  gas  went  off,  too,  and  that  when  she  turned  on  her  water 
faucet,  the  floor  of  the  other  apartment  became  flooded. 

* * * 

A LOGICAL  CASE  - Walter  Blair  of  Greenville,  Mississippi,  was  fined 
$85  when  his  logic  failed  to  impress  city  court.  "If  I had  been 
drunk,  I wouldn't  have  been  able  to  run  from  the  officers,"  he  said 
in  his  own  defense.  "And  if  I hadn't  stumbled,  I wouldn't  be  here 
today."  The  judge  smiled,  but  fined  him  $55  for  drunkenness  and 
$30  for  resisting  arrest. 

* * * 
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EVEM'S  AT  A GLANCE 


France  appears  to  be  moving  back  toward  effective  military 
cooperation  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  as  a result 
of  Soviet  penetration  in  Algeria  and  other  parts  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean  and  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  Cooperation  in 
air  surveillance  of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  latest  example  of 
France's  desire  to  work  with  the  alliance;  French  ships  have  also 
been  participating  unofficially  in  naval  maneuvers,  and  army  liaison 
has  increased. .President-elect  Richard  M.  Nixon  said  he  was  making 
"an  unprecedented  search"  for  persons  to  fill  2,000  jobs  at  the  sub- 
Cabinet  level  of  his  /'.dministration.  He  said  he  especially  wanted 
young  people  and  would  consider  talent  and  imagination  "regardless 
of  party,  race  or  section. "... .In  a desperate  attempt  to  defend 
the  value  of  the  pound,  excise  taxes  on  alcohol,  tobacco,  oil  and 
imported  goods  were  upped  10  percent  in  Britain.  The  government  also 
adopted  a drastic  new  plan  of  import  deposits,  which  requires  an 
importer  to  deposit  half  the  value  of  anything  he  imports  with  the 
customs  for  six  months--in  effect  a forced  loan  without  interest.... 
Supporters  of  the  seating  of  Communist  China  in  the  UN  lost  ground 
again  in  the  annual  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  on  the  issue  of 
Chinese  representation.  The  backers  of  Communist  China  obtained  44 
votes,  compared  with  45  last  year  and  46  the  year  before;  58  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  voted  against  the  admission  resolution, 

23  countries  abstained,  and  one  was  absent.... A Senate  investigation  of 
the  Black  Panthers,  the  Negro  militant  group,  is  in  the  formative 
stage,  Washington  sources  confirmed.  The  Black  Panthers,  formed  two 
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years  ago  in  Oakland,  California,  have  come  to  dominate  the  Negro 
militant  organizational  pattern  in  San  Francisco  in  the  last  six 
months ... .The  California  Supreme  Court,  the  state’s  highest  tribunal, 
voted  four  to  three  in  rejecting  a four -pronged  attack  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  death  penalty.  The  state  now  has  84  men 
and  one  woman  facing  execution  in  the  gas  chamber ... .West  Germany's 
Defense  Ministry  reported  that  "sabotage  and  obstructionism"  in  the 
armed  forces  had  risen  sharply  this  year  along  with  conscientious 
objection  to  the  draft.  A spokesman  for  the  Ministry  said  that 
malfunctioning  of  arms  equipment  and  vehicles  because  of  removal  of 
parts  and  loosening  of  bolts  had  been  "clearly"  traced  to  sabotage 
in  numerous  cases  throughout  the  country. .. .The  Apollo  10  spacecraft, 
which  will  be  launched  in  the  second  quarter  of  1969?  will  fly  within 
nine  miles  of  the  moon  and  may  make  a lunar  landing.  Apollo  10  will 
be  the  first  United  States  manned  spacecraft  with  a chance  to  land 
on  the  moon;  it  will  carry  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  such  a 
mission. .. .President  Johnson  stood  by  smiling  and  applauding  while  his 
wife  was  described  by  the  Texas  State  Society  as  "a  modern  Johnny 
Appleseed"  for  her  beautification  efforts.  It  was  the  Johnsons' 

34th  wedding  anniversary  and  they  spent  45  minutes  of  the  occasion 
shaking  hands  with  700  guests  at  a reception  for  Mrs . Johnson  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. .. .The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
Richard  Speck  must  pay  with  his  life  for  the  murder  of  eight  Chicago 
nurses;  it  set  his  execution  for  next  January  31*  The  court  upheld  the 
conviction  and  death  sentence  of  the  26-year-old  Texan  in  the  slaying 
of  the  nurses  in  their  South  Side  Chicago  apartment  July  l4,  I966.... 

For  the  first  time  in  its  52  years  as  a national  voluntary  birth-control 
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agency,  Planned  Parenthood -World  Population  approved  unanimously 
a policy  recognizing  abortion  and  sterilization  as  proper  medical 
procedures.  It  called  for  liberalizing  the  criminal  laws  that 
prohibit  them.... Mrs.  Betty  Jackson,  24,  of  Hempstead,  L.I.,  mother 
of  three  children,  who  was  injured  in  an  automobile  crash,  died 
after  her  husband,  Clemont  Jackson,  had  refused  on  religious  grounds 
to  allow  doctors  to  give  her  a blood  transfusion.  Jackson,  a 
follower  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  told  doctors:  "if  I allowed  blood 
to  be  given  into  her  and  if  she  lived,  she  wouldn't  be  considered 
my  wife. "... .The  American  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
expressed  "grave  concern"  at  the  growing  number  of  priests  who  were 
leaving  the  ministry  to  marry.  A recent  study  by  the  National 
Association  for  Pastoral  Renewal,  an  unofficial  organization  working 
for  an  end  to  the  celibacy  requirement  for  priests,  estimated  that 
more  than  700  priests  left  the  ministry  last  year ...  .Walter  Wanger, 
the  producer  of  such  motion  pictures  as  "Stagecoach,"  "I  Want  to 
Live"  and  "Cleopatra,"  died  in  New  York  at  the  age  of  74.  Among 
the  stars  he  helped  to  develop  during  his  long  career  were  Clara 
Bow,  Claudette  Colbert,  Charles  Boyer,  Henry  Fonda,  Madeleine  Carroll, 
Hedy  Lamarr  and  the  Marx  Brothers ... .Information  supplied  by  James 
Earl  Ray  to  Look  magazine,  together  with  reports  from  correspondents 
of  the  New  York  Times , has  established  the  day-to-day  whereabouts  of 
the  man  accused  of  assassinating  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  from 
the  time  he  escaped  from  prison  in  April,  I967,  until  he  was  arrested 
in  London  on  June  8,  I968.  Until  Ray  furnished  this  information  to 
William  Bradford  Huie,  an  Alabama  author,  even  the  FBI,  which  had 
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more  than  3,000  agents  investigating  the  case,  had  been  unable  to 


put  together  a complete  account  of  Ray's  movements ...  .Maria  Acosta, 

38,  of  San  Luis,  Mexico,  in  her  last  few  days  of  life  as  she  was 
dying  of  a brain  hemorrage,  gave  birth  to  a child  and  in  death  gave 
her  heart  for  a transplant  operation.  Both  the  baby  and  the  heart 
recipient  were  reported  in  satisfactory  condition  at  St.  Liike's 
Episcopal  Hospital  in  Houston ... .The  Detroit  News , the  city’s  largest 
newspaper,  is  turning  its  downtown  headquarters  into  a fortress. 

The  News  is  presently  in  a controversy  with  the  city's  Negro  leaders 
over  its  coverage  of  street  crime  and  fears  that  the  paper  might 
beccsne  a .target  of  black  extremists ...  .Thieves  broke  into  the  English 
manor  house  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aristotle  Onassis  were  spending  the 
night  and  stole  $12,000  in  jewels.  To  get  into  the  house,  which  is 
owned  by  Mrs.  Onassis 's  sister.  Princess  Stanislas  Radziwill,  the 
thieves  had  to  sneak  through  policemen,  dogs,  reporters  and  photographers.. 
Two  separate  teams  of  doctors  performed  the  first  double  heart  trans- 
plant operations.  In  Stanford,  California,  Darrell  Hammarley,  a retired 
airlines  pilot,  received  his  second  new  heart  only  six  hours  after  his 
first  operation;  in  Houston,  Everett  Thomas  received  his  second  new 
heart  several  hours  after  Mr.  Hammarley ... .Four  teen-agers,  two  boys 
and  two  girls , have  offered  to  live  like  aboriginals  for  two  years  i.  . 
the  cause  of  science.  Geoffrey  Lambert  and  Robert  Fagg,  both  I9,  of 
Folkestone,  England,  would  live  naked  on  a Pacific  island  equipped  only 
with  a knife  and  a piece  of  string,  to  see  if  could  survive; 

the  girls  refused  to  be  named  in  case  their  parents  would  try  to  stop 
them. .. .Roy  L.  Ries,  Jr.,  24,  of  Levittown,  Pa.,  a Presbyterian  ministerial 
student  at  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  in  Chicago,  who  was  clubbed 
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during  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chicago  last  August , 
filed  the  first  of  more  than  15  suits  to  be  brought  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  on  allegations  of  police  brutality.  He  sued 
the  city,  its  mayor  and  policemen  for  $1. 25-million. .. .The  New  York 
State  Court  of  Appeals,  by  a vote  of  seven  to  0,  upheld  two  convictions 
of  criminal  contempt  of  court  against  Adam  Clayton  Powell  for  which 
he  faces  a maximum  jail  sentence  of  90  days.  Mr.  Powell,  who  was 
overwhelmingly  re-elected  for  his  12th  two-year  term  as  the  Represen- 
tative from  Harlem  last  month,  has  argued  that  the  criminal  contempt 
case  is  a misnomer  since  it  evolves  from  litigation  between  him  and 
the  Harlem  widow  he  defamed. .. .Family  income  in  the  United  States 
was  termed  "grossly  inadequate  for  the  overwhelming  majority,  both 
black  and  white,"  in  a Teamsters'  Union  study.  For  one  example, 

7.3  million  white  families  or  l6.4  per  cent,  had  incomes  under 
$4,000  last  year,  along  with  1.9  million  non-white  families,  or 
38.6  percent,  the  study  said. . .Classrooms  in  which  students  will 
wear  "thinking  cap"  helmets  and  be  subject  to  electrical  and  chemical 
stimulation  are  foreseen  by  an  educator.  Dr.  Helmer  R.  Myklebust,  head 
of  Northwestern  University's  Institute  for  Language  Disorders.  Dr. 
Myklebust,  a professor  of  neurology  and  psychiatry,  said  a federally 
funded  program  utilizing  such  electronic  aids  was  under  way;  he  estimated 
that  equipping  a 10-student  classroom  for  a pilot  project  would  cost 
$l-million. . . .The  percentage  of  new  draftees  who  are  college  graduates 
has  more  than  trippled  since  last  July  when  graduate  students  became 
eligible  for  induction.  Manpower  experts  at  the  Department  of  Defense 
estimate  that  9j500,  or  16  percent,  of  the  59 j 300  men  drafted  from  July 
through  October  were  college  graduates;  before  July,  the  percentage 
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had  been  running  under  5. ...Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  said  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  had  thwarted  the  plans  of  "imperialist  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing"  who  sought  to  overthrow  Communism  in  East  Germany 
and  Poland  as  well  as  in  Czechoslovakia.  Speaking  to  SjOOO  workers 
at  a Warsaw  steel  mill,  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  party  leader,  said  the 
threat  against  all  three  Eastern  European  Communist  countries  had  been 
confirmed  in  a "prominent  American  magazine,"  Fortune. . . .The  Federal 
Government  proposed  a nationwide  change  in  eligibility  requirements  for 
welfare.  Under  it  applicants  would  be  eligible  for  relief  merely  on 
the  basis  of  their  owa  statement  of  need,  eliminating  detailed  case- 

by-case  investigation. .. .The  Soviet  Union  recovered  its  first  unmanned 
spacecraft  Zond  6,  which  they  claimed  to  be  the  heaviest  payload  ever 
orbited--17  tons--after  a seven-day  circumlunar  flight.  The  craft 
was  brought  back  to  an  earth  landing  in  the  Soviet's  first  test  of 
an  advanced  re-entry  method,  involving  deceleration  and  guidance 
through  a double  dip,  or  dual  immersion,  in  the  earth's  atmosphere.... 
The  supreme  Court  ruled  that  it  is  unconsitutional  for  courts  to 
delay  a public  meeting,  even  one  conducive  to  violence,  without  hearing 
testimony  from  those  who  wish  to  hold  it.  In  an  opinion  by  Justice 
Abe  Fortas,  the  Court  held  that  the  Maryland  courts  had  violated  the 
free  speech  rights  of  a white  supremacist  group,  the  National  States 
Rights  Party,  by  restraining  the  organization  from  holding  anti-Negro 
rallies  in  I966. 

From  all  of  us  to  all  of  you, 

a Merry  Christmas  and  a 

Happy  New  Year  I --The  Staff 
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